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voce MEN We held a contest recently 

AN COOK to test out the ability of 
aun men to get their own meals when 
their wives are away. The verbal results 
of the contest are given on page 3. 
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HANDLING BROOD An experienced corn 

sows belt hog raiser of- 
fers some suggestions in the article on 
page 6, about methods of handling brood 
— that have worked out well on his 
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THE PICTURE ON THE COVER 

Im taking the photograph that appears 
on the cover page this week, the soem 7 
rapher climbed up near the entrance of 
one of the old cliff dwellings in Frijoles 
canyon, not far from Santa Fe, New Mex- 
ico. Nobody is very sure just how long 
ago people lived in these dwellings; esti- 
mates ramge back as far as four thousand 
years. The pueblo village of Pecos, for 
instanee, was inhabited three thousand 
years ago, according te archaeologists, 
and it seems probable that the cliff dweil- 
ings are a little older tham any of the 
pueblos in the level country. 

While it was thought for a time that 
the cliff dwellers were a separate race 
of Indians, now it seems agreed that they 


canyons were not producing enough food 
for the growing population. 

open, they could irrigate big sections and 
grow enough corn to take care of thou- 
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- YES, FARM MEN CAN COOK 


“What I Cook When the Wife’s Away” Gives Husbands a Chance to Brag 


and tested something over seventy-five 
™ testimonials submitted by men in the con- 
test, ‘What I Cook When the Wife’s Away,”’ 
the judges are convinced that men can cook, 
and cook rather well, too. 

Left at home alone, with no one to prepare 
the customary three ‘‘squares’’ a day, these 
noble fellows refuse to have the world or their 
neighbors even, feel sorry for them. Ina pinch 
they can all roll up their sleeves, don a kitchen 
apron, and turn out a meal which, tho it may 
not in every case be ‘‘rapture-invoking,’’ is 
good to eat and served in man-size proportions 
—enough beans to last a week, and so on. 

Whether women like it or not, the notably 
great cooks, those who have achieved reputa- 
tions worth talking about, have. all been men. 
The trouble, we suspect, has been that average 
men haven’t talked enough about their abilities, 
or possibly haven’t been allowed to practice 
them at home. Or maybé they’re too modest. 

* One man, not a contestant, has suggested that 
we ought to have a custom in the United States, 
honoring our great men cooks as we do our 

great inventors, such as Edison and Ford. ‘‘ We 

y homage,’’ he says, ‘‘to a man who has com- 
ined a gasoline engine and a balloon tire; a 
talking machine and a wireless telegraph; a 
typewriter and an adding machine. But never 
do we hear songs of praise to those unremem- 
bered heroes who invented, for our deep and 
lasting delight, new and rapture-invoking com- 
binations of food.’’? And then he 
asks: ‘‘ Where lies the body of that 


C= men cook? Having weighed, measured 


‘‘But it’s true! If a man keeping house does 
not have a little sour milk, or for that matter 
all sour milk, he’s an unusual man: So, given 
the ever present sour milk, flour, soda and bak- 
ing powder, plenty of eggs anda pinch of salt, 
any man who has lonesome visions of his wife’s 
hot cakes, when absent, doesn’t deserve hot 
cakes at any time. And so the method: Sift 
two cups flour, one teaspoon soda, two heaping 
teaspoons baking powder and a pinch of salt 
(man size) in one bowl; four egg whites (more 
if you like) in another, the yolks in another. 
(Be prodigal of the dishes, the wife might come 
home in time to wash them.) Beat the contents 
of the two latter bowls well, add to the yolks 
one cup sour milk and beat, Then mix the dry 
ingredients with the yolks and milk gradually, 
adding more sour milk, beating well. Batter 
should be somewhat thick. Have your griddles 
hot, mix in two big tablespoons of melted but- 
ter and (now lay aside your cigar, let not the 
children or hired man interrupt you), quickly 
fold in the beaten whites. A thin coating of 
grease for the first griddle full is sufficient. 
Avoid smoking up the house (it smells like 
fury when you come in for supper) by letting 
the butter added to the batter prevent your 
cakes from sticking. 

‘‘Someone might call it an omelet—he’s a 
chef. Someone else might balk at the eggs and 
butter—he’s an army cook. But I[’ll wager that 
chef or army cook wouldn’t let anv minor dif- 
ference stand between him and another stack. 


‘Then there’s supper. It’s pretty slick to 
find a small can of kippered snacks in the ecup- 
board. Frizzle the fish in butter, pour over 
one-half dozen eggs and one-half eup of thin 
cream, scramble and censume voraciously with 
bread and butter. Fresh kippered salmon is the 
chosen whale for this dish, but lacking this, 
kippered herring or snacks serve very well. Be 
sure to wash the dishes that night, however. 
(Grandpa says they make the kitchen smell 
badly by morning.) 

‘‘T ean have a lot of fun when my wife’s 
away. There’s potatoes with the skins on, ap- 
ple fritters, cheese pudding, fried onions. You 
ean fry anything as long as there is grease and 
a clean skillet, but, O, my gosh, the dishes!”’ 


Earl C. Marsh, of Hardin county, Iowa, says: 

‘*Fate plays odd tricks on people sometimes, 
doesn’t it? The very day after my wife left 
for a visit at her ‘mother’s, Wallaces’ Farmer 
comes challenging farmers to defend themselves 
against the insinuation that they would starve 
to death if left to their own resources in the 
matter of preparing meals. So I am going to 
tell you a little of how we men folks fare while 
my wife is away. 

‘Of course, we farmers—most of us—do not 
pose as culinary artists, The cook book and the 
mixing bowl have little appeal for us, and we 
would fail when it comes to faney puddings 
and croquettes and such. But for hungry, hard- 
working farm hands who need a really sub- 
stantial diet, we can turn cook in 
a pineh and fill the bill. 





mute American who first married 
the pork to the bean? Where the 


WHAT THE JUDGES SAY 


‘““Many years ago I learned my 
first lesson in cooking. Mother was 


genius who guessed that the heart 
@f lettuce so incontinently hun- 
gered for the tomato? Gone, like 
the snows of yesterday. The wind 
has blown them all away.’’ 


Candidates for Hall of Fame 


We want these men who wrote 
letters about their cooking to have 
the full credit due them. They de- 
serve it. This, then, is our modest 
way of honoring those men who de- 
serve higher honors, perhaps, than 
they have ever received at home. 
We therefore nominate for the Hall 
of Fame, eligible to the degree of 
Master Farmer Cook, the follow- 
ing men: 

Firs-—Don L. Wherry, Wyo- 
ming, Iowa. 

Second—Earl ©. Marsh, New 
Providence, Iowa. - 

Third—R. H. Wade; Hudson, 
Michigan ; Route No. 5. 

Fourth—M. L. Johnson, Arm- 
strong, Iowa. 

Honorable Mention—W. C. Main, 
Moravia, Iowa; George E. Bailey, 
Rock Island, Illinois, and Carl J. 
Mitzner, Colesburg, Iowa. 


Don L. Wherry, of Jones county, 
Iowa, writes: 

“There was always a good deal 
of argument when I kept house 
during a week-end if my mother, 
or later my wife, was away. Inva- 
Mably they complained I met them 

ath the remark : ‘I had some of the 
hedest. best pancakes while you 
away that I ever ate.’ 





H. A. Wallace says: ‘‘It takes a brave man to admit in print 
how good he really is in preparing meals for himself. I congratulate 
these men on their courage, and hope their wives never read what 
they have so rashly written. Some of them have displayed their 
bravery by eating the products of their messing. 

‘‘After reading over these efforts, I am tempted to relate my 
own efforts, which have convinced me that cooking should be limited 
to eggs and potatoes. The chief reliance should be placed on bread 
and milk, crackers and cheese. But then I am not doing much hard 
physical labor, and if I were I might be able to eat even the cook- 
ing of Don L. Wherry, who seems to have won first prize.’’ 


Donald R. Murphy says: ‘‘Wherry’s cooking directions are 
clear'enough. I believe even I could do it, and the pancakes sound 
fine.’’ 


W. E. Drips says: ‘‘I’m suspicious of that hamburger de luxe 
layout. Of course, if you know your hamburger and can get spag- 
hetti soaked long enough so it won’t stick, O. K.’? (Home Depart- 
ment Editor’s note: ‘‘But you don’t soak spaghetti, Mr. Drips.’’) 

‘Being partial to pancakes, I’m interested in Don L. Wherry’s 
layout. But then, again, you can soak a cup of rice and have rice 
for a week, and there are so many things you can put into it to make 
new dishes. Really, the possibilities are enormous.”’ 


Josephine Wylie says: ‘‘I had never observed any but. the 
professional man-cook in action, and, therefore, I didn’t believe the 
layman could do it. After reading the letters in this contest, I am 
convinced that wives should go away more often. Not only would 
the absence give greater opportunities for practice, which the men 
may or may not need, but it would also keep wives blissfully ig- 
norant as to what is going on behind their backs, averting any do- 
— tragedies that might arise as to who is the best cook in a 

lly. 

“IT recommend this with but one exception, and that is in the 
case of the impeccable Mr. Wherry, who wrote the first prize letter, 
and whom I shall always picture in the doorway of his home, taunt- 
ing the returning wife with remarks about his most excellent cook- 
ing. His wife should seldom, if ever, go away.’’ 








away, so father sent me to the house 
one evening to cook some rice for 
supper. So I put on a stew pan 
full of rice and poured in enough 
water to cover it nicely, and dad 
and I had rice three times a day 
for quite a spell, with plenty to 
spare for ‘‘Shep”’ and the cats. But 
about one such experience is suffi- 
cient. Almost any man, with a lit- 
tle practice, can cook any cereal 
food inst as well as his wife ean do 
it. The novice will usually forget 
to add seasoning a few times, or let 
the beans boil dry, but he will soon 
learn to keep his wits about him if 
he has to eat what he cooks, 


Nice Steak a Real Treat 


‘“‘Then there is the matter of 
meat. I rely largely on eggs, which 
can be quickly prepared a number 
of ways by any busy farmer. But 
usually I can locate a can of meat 
in the basement or some eured ba- 
con or ham, either of which is easily 
made edible. You see, we farmers 
must depend on foods which can be 
cooked quickly. But if a fellow has 
time, it is a real treat to cut a nice 
fresh steak, pound it well, tone it 
up with flour and salt, then fry it 
over a rather slow fire till it is just 
right. Then if you like it, stir up 
a little gravy in the pan to go with 
the bread and potatoes. 

‘*For breakfast my ferte is pan- 
cakes. Here’s my recipe: :Séme 
flour, a little baking powder, less 
salt, an egg or two, and enough 
sweet milk (Concluded on page 17) 
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BETTER STAND FAST 


HE administrative forces seem to be making 

a vigorous effort to break down the McNary- 
Haugen bill in the agricultural committee of 
the house. Not content with the concession of 
permitting the president to choose members of 
the board, a group of committeemen are trying 
to get the equalization fee cut out. The chances 
are that Chairman Haugen will be able to pull 
the bill thru; but if he fails, of course the only 
thing left is to kill the amended committee bill 
as soon as it appears on the floor of the house 
and wait for the senate bill to come thru. 

The senate committee on agriculture is in a 
much stronger position to put out the kind of 
measure that is necessary, It has a stronger 
working majority of men in favor of real farm 
legislation. There are at the moment some dif- 
ferences between the McNary bill and the Hau- 
gen bill. If the Haugen bill does come to a bad 
end in the house committee, it would be the part 
of wisdom for the senate committee to confer 
with the friends of the measure in the house 
and see that the bill reported out to the senate 
is in a form acceptable to the supporters of the 
MeNary-Haugen principle in both houses. 

Chester Gray, of the American Farm Bureau 
Federation, appeared before the house commit- 
tee recently and urged that the regional coun- 
cils of farm representatives be provided for in 
the bill. Each of these councils had the job 
under the old bill of nominating three candi- 
detes for the farm board, from which the presi- 
dent was to select one. Mr. Gray seemed will- 
ing to let this function of the regional groups 
go, but he did suggest that it would be desir- 
able to have regional councils anyway, in order 
to assist with the workings of the act. 

We believe this suggestion could properly be 
earried a step farther. It seems to us there 
have already been too many concessions made 
in this matter of the farm board. There is a 
possibility that the provision in the old bill was 
unconstitutional, but there are plenty of good 
lawyers who are inclined to take the view that 
it would be approved. : 

Even if it is granted that it is desirable to 


‘omit the compulsory feature, there seems to us . 


no*reason for relieving the president of the 


_ moral obligation of nominating. men of whom 


the regional councils select three men in each 
distriet for the farm board, and give the presi- 
dent the privilege of naming a member of the 
farm board from these men or from any other 
group? It would be an unwise assumption of 
power on the part of any president to pass over 
the choice of the farmers and pick out someone 
who had not been recommended. We doubt our- 
selves if even this chance should be taken, but 
certainly such a provision would be much bet- 
ter than leaving the matter of the selection of 
the farm board entirely in the president’s 
hands. 

On the whole, there has been too much com- 
promise talk already in congress for the good 
of the farm cause. If the MeNary-Haugen bill 
is put thru, the cost of its operation will come 
back on the produeers. If it: works, there will 
be considerable gains to the producers. If it 
proves a fizzle, the producers will pay the cost 
of the experiment. 

Under these circumstances, the farmers 
should not take too many chances in permitting 
the friends of the administration to remove the 
left hind wheel and part of the steering-gear, 
even tho they do-assure us that the machine 
will run better without these parts. If the bill 
is going to be worth anything to the farmer, it 
must have a farm board made up of men who 
will try to carry out the intentions of the act; 
it must have the equalization fee. It will be a 
thousand times better to put a measure like this 
thru, even tho it does meet a veto, than to en- 
act into law with presidential approval a bill 
which will cost the farmer and the nation money 
and return no benefits. 

It is quite frankly announced that the ad- 
ministration supporters are trying to get a com- 
promise bill thru now, in order that the farm 
issue may be out of polities by the time of the 
election next fall. There seems no good reason 
why the farm forces should play their game. 
We have waited several years for this measure 
now; it will be a good deal better to wait an- 
other year than to accept something that has 
nothing but a nice coat of paint and a rattle. 





SELECTING MASTER FARMERS 


HEN we close up the year’s work on the 

selection of Master Farmers, our only re- 
gret is that we have had to leave out so many 
fine men. Of those nominated and visited, 
there were many who are outstanding in some 
special line. It is possible that among those 
not named on the final list there may be a bet- 
ter cattle feeder, a better hog raiser, a more 
efficient grain farmer, a more outstanding lead- 
er in co-operative work, than any in the group 
we selected. As we have pointed out before, 
however, it is not enough that a man be out- 
standing in some particular field. He must 
also have the rare ability to be able to make his 
mark in half a dozen lines of farm and com- 
munity work. We found many men who had a 
splendid record in all respects but one or two, 
and we were reluctantly compelled to drop them 
on that account. 

There are a number also who are simply on 
the probation list and who may be expected to 
break into the winning ranks some time in the 
future. One man this last year had not been 
farming as long as we felt was necessary in 
order to show that his success was a proved af- 
fair. If he can keep up this gait for a few 
years more, he will probably automatically get 
into the Master Farmer class. Another had an 
inadequate set of farm buildings. He is mak- 
ing money on the farm, however, and probably 
will soon replace them. That will bring him un- 
der the wire. Others were held over because 
it was not possible to get quite all the informa- 
tion we wanted on them this year. 

While it is an honor to be placed on the Mas- 


ter Farmer list, it is also considerable of an 


honor for the farmer to be regarded hj 
enough by his neighbors so that they Want to 
nominate him. He is entitled to even furtha 
self-congratulation when his record shows 
well enough so that we find it desirable to maka 
a personal check. Anyone in this group may be | 
sure that he ranks up with the best of low, 
farmers, even tho he hasn’t in this partienlg 
year been accorded a Master Farmer’s rating, 





NICARAGUA 


Witt ROGERS, in his daily statements fy 

a chain of newspapers, continues to write 
some of the best editorials we see about Amer. 
can imperialism in Central and South Amerigg, 
Wiring from Havana the other day, at the time | 
of the arrival of President Coolidge, Secretary 
Kellogg and Secretary Hughes, at the Pap. 
American convention, Rogers said: 

‘‘This was a great thing, the president com. 
ing here, and we have a great delegation repre. 
senting us. With these men looking after oy 
interests in Central and South America, I think 
we could send our Nicaragua delegation home, 

“Tt takes quite a sense of humor for they 
people to understand us shaking hands with 
one hand and shooting with the other.”’ 

Meanwhile, the battle between marines and 
the Niearaguan revolutionists still goes on. Re 
inforeements are being sent south. No doubt 
it is hard for the representatives of Central and 
South American countries to understand what 
our good-will talk means when our armed foregg 
are conducting a war in Nicaragua. It is equal 
ly difficult for most American citizens to up. 
derstand why American boys should be killed 
in a war which congress has not authorized and 
in which no American interests of any impor. 
tance seem to be at stake. 





SOMEWHERE ON THE SAHARA 


‘THE last word from Flood and Wilson was 

that they had made their start on the trip 
from Lagos, on the west coast of Africa, to 
Khartoum, on the Nile. They are making the 
trip by motorcycle, in spite of the fact that no 
one else has ever had the nerve to try with 
that sort of a mount. If you will take a map 
of Africa, you can trace their route from Lagos 
northeast to Zinder, around the north side of 
Lake Chad, and from there on east to the Nile. 
It will take a couple of months to make the 
journey. 

This will probably mean a gap in the weekly 
stories appearing in Wallaces’ Farmer. Flood 
undoubtedfy wrote up a number of installments 
im advance before he started out across the 
Sahara; but if he runs into any delays on the 
trip, there may not be enough on hand to keep 
going until we hear from him again. Flood will 
probably let us know by cable as soon as they 
reach Khartoum, and we will pass the word m 
to our readers at once, of course. 





WHO’S CRAZY NOW? 


HE Ohio Stockman and Farmer, in comment 

ing on the expected increase in prices of 
farm products if the MeNary-Haugen bill goes 
thru, says: 

‘*What brand of lunacy is that which expects 
70 per cent (of the population*of the country) 
to stand still and allow the 30 per cent so 
advance artificially the cost. of the necessities 
of life?’’ 

Probably it is the standard ‘‘brand of lu 


acy’’ that has allowed the 99 per eent to stand 


still and permit the 1 per cent of the populatia 
directly benefited by the tariff on manufae 
tured goods to advance artificially the cost a 
‘these neeessities. If the McNary-Haugeu bil 
shows a tendency toward lunacy, then the mi 
tion has been governed by madmen since ti 
passage of the first tariff bill. 
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ETARY JARDINE DEFENDS HIGH 
CATTLE PRICES 


‘AT cattle are now 100 per cent above pre- 
:... which puts them above the price of 
things which farmers buy. Profits on fat 
eattle during the past few months have been far 
ter than before the war, because of the 
cheap price of corn. If eorn prices were as 
high as they should be, fat cattle profits would 
not be so far out of line. Seeretary Jardine, in 
speaking of the cattle situation in late Decem- 


per, said: 














S for “This year, for the first time since 1920, cat- 
Write tle men as a whole have received fairly remu- 
meri. nerative prices for their cattle. In the other 
rica, ME six years, cattle prices were so low most of the 
time HM time that large numbers of producers were 
etary forced out of business, and cattle numbers have 
Pan. been drastically reduced. This was a\~ 
situation which should have been of vital in- 
COM. terest to the consuming public. As long as cat- 
epre. tle prices were low and beef cheap, however, 
r our «consumers were unconcerned as to the hard- 
think] ships of the cattle industry or as to the future 
yme, of the beef supply. Consequently, the situa- 
thes # tion was allowed to work itself ont thru the 
with uncontrolled action of economic forces, with the 
result that the reduction in herds probably 
| and went too far and cattle slaughter for the next 
|. Re few years must be reduced far below the aver- 
loubt age of that of the last five years, if the eattle 
] and pusiness is to be re-established on the basis 
what where the number of animals slaughtered 
‘Orees does not exceed the number of young ani-— 
qual. mals raised.’’ 
: un This is a statesmanlike utterance. The pity 
cilled # is that Secretary Jardine has not felt free to 
1 and @ think as clearly in the broader aspects of the 
npor / agricultural situation. Secretary Jardine might 
easily paraphrase his statement as above given 
to read: 
“As long as food prices were low, however, 
L consumers were unconcerned as to the hardships 
was My Of the farmer or as to the future of their food 

, supply. Consequently, the situation was al- 
Be lowed to work itself out thru the uncontrolled 
a, 3 action of economic forces, with the result that 
@ the ‘ oa 
ef too many farmers were forced into the cities. 
te And the time must inevitably come when city 

Mi folks will have to pay what seems to them like 
™2? @ an unreasonably high price for their food.’ 
sage It is unfortunate that the present adminis- 
pe tration has not seemingly wanted to know the 
the truth about what the present agricultural sit- 
. uation means in the long run to the welfare of 
eckh the entire nation. Secretary J ardine could have 
man rendered every one a real service by telling the 
administration the truth. 
ments 
‘| FIGHTING CO-OPERATION 
keep NE of the amusing incidents of’ the recent 
d will - convention at Chicago of dealers in farm 
they products was a statement of one embittered 
rdom™ middleman on Denmark. The meeting, as our 
readers will remember, was held to organize a 
fight against co-operative marketing of all sorts 
and against all legislation designed to aid it. 
This particular gentleman said: 

A “One country in Europe was not in the war. 
mem Why? Because the patriotic life in Denmark is 
es dead, because of socialism and co-operative mar- 
| goes keting.”’ ; 

This was just a little funnier than the state- 
pecs ment of another man who also seemed to have 





Denmark on his mind. He said: 

_ “Socialism and co-operative marketing have 
taken all the pep out of Denmark. The co- 
@ operative movement is impractical and uneco- 
@ Xomical. Many farmers in Minnesota are from 
@ountries in Europe where co-operation is so 
inborn that it has become warped.” 

The amusing feature about all this is that 
mpartial observers, including a group of Amer- 
can farmers who made a tour of Europe last 
ner, report that the Danish farmer in many 
ects is better off than any other farmer in 
world. Minnesota’s strong co-operatives 




















suggest to other states that they would like tc 
have more farmers who had been ‘‘ warped’’ by 
this partieular doctrine. 


With President Coolidge, Secretary Jardine - 


and the rest giving at least a formal approval 
to co-operative marketing, we thought that per- 
haps the day of ranting against this system of 
business might be over. We doubt if this new 
lobby—they eall themselves the Federated Ag- 
ricultural Trades of America—will have much 
luck either in opposing co-operative activities 
or in opposing co-operative legislation. Yet it 
is just as well that farmers be warned that this 
opposition still exists, that it is noisy, and that 
it is accumulating a fair amount of money to 
back up its campaign. 


a 


[X AUGUST of 1925 when hogs were $12.00 a 

hundred I gave a talk at the annual picnic 
of the Illinois Agricultural Association in 
which I predicted that hog prices would be 
around $8.00 a hundred in December of 1927. 
For this prediction I was called a Jeremiah and 
a Cassandra by one of the big daily newspa- 
pers. I was criticised for suggesting that the 
high prices for corn and hogs prevailing in the 
summer of 1925 would not continue. 

We should always approach our work in an 
optimistic frame of mind but we should never 
allow ourselves to be deceived when looking to- 
ward the future by the professional optimism 
of the city press. Such optimism does as much 
harm in its own way as the ignorant calamity 
howling of the hill-billy agitator. In fact, one 
is more or less the product of the other. 








Odds and Ends 

















HEN the Master Farmers were in Des 

Moines, we had a good round-table discus- 
sion, a large part of which centered around di- 
rect buying by packers. The biggest feeder 
present claimed that the direet buying by pack- 
ers had not harmed the hog market in the 
slightest. Several of the other farmers took 
issue with him, and it became evident that on 
this matter there is a decided difference of 
opinion among farmers. One of the men de- 
veloped the idea that farmers ought to have 
concentration points of their own at different 
places in the country. Henry Field then got 
up to say that in California packer buyers come 
to the farmers’ concentration points and make 
competitive bids on the livestock. All of this 
is especially interesting because of the fact that 
commission houses are putting out an enormous 
amount of publicity at the present time, blam- 
ing the low price of hogs on direct buying by 
packers. 

Personally, I have no more friendship for the 
packers than I have for the commission men, 
and I have no intention of defending the pres- 
ent low price of hogs. I know that so far in 
January hogs have been selling about 30 per 
cent less than they did a year ago, whereas, the 
average wholesale price of hog products sold 
by packers has only been about 20 per cent 
less. Undoubtedly the packers are now buying 
hogs on a basis far more profitable to them- 
selves than was the case a year ago. Neverthe- 
less, I do not think that direct buying is re- 
sponsible for this change in the situation. The 
packers undoubtedly lost a lot of money on 
their stored hog products when -hog prices 
dropped last summer. This has probably made 
it easy for them to observe a sort of gentlemen’s 
agreement in the matter of keeping hog prices 
down this winter. z 

I warned the readers of Wallaces’ Farmer a 
little more than a year ago against the present 
drop in hog prices, and in making that predic- 
tion, I wasn’t taking direct packer buying into 
account at all. Even if direct packer buying 
does increase, I expect to see the day come, a 
couple of years or so from now, when hogs will 


show a profit again, as they always have in 
time past after a year or two of losses, The 
present agitation may be of value in stirring up 
farmers to consider setting up concentration 
points of their own. In any event, it is fairly 
certain that the hog cycle will continue to ebb 
and flow in much the same way as it has in 
the past. 





EVERAL readers of Wallaces’ Farmer who 

have their corn stored in good cribs and who 
believe that corn will be considerably higher in 
price next summer than it now is, have been 
asking how it would be for them to sell their 
corn and buy the same quantity of the July 
corn future on the Chieago board of trade. I 
have been telling these people that if they have 
their eorn stored in good eribs, I would cer- 
tainly hold it right there. If the corn is sold 
and the future is bought on the Chicago board 
of trade, it is equivalent to paying Chicago ele- 
vators a storage charge of from one-half cent 
to a cent per bushel each month. On the home 
farm, this storage costs practically nothing. 

Some farmers labor under the impression that 
they can get out of shrinkage losses by selling 
the future on the board of trade. This is a mis- 
take, because the Chicago future is always on 
the basis of No. 2 corn. The only case where 
a transaction of this sort is warranted is where 
corn is stored in a wire crib or some other tem- 
porary structure which will permit the corn 
to deteriorate if it is held until next summer. 
In such a ease, if a farmer feels that he would 
normally be holding his corn for a summer 
market, it may be all right to sell the actual 
corn and buy a Chicago future against it. Ordi- 
narily, however, I would advise even against 
this, beeause it is a sound rule that the less 
most farmers have to do with paper transae- 
tions on the Chicago board of trade, the better yf 
off they will be. 





T HAS been encouraging during recent 

months, when the price of beef has been so 
high that eastern papers have been talking 
about boycotting it, that the Chicago Journal 
of Commerce should come to the defense of the 
cattle men. This paper has not always seen 
eye-to-eye with the farmers of the middle-west, 
but it seems to be getting educated. At any 
rate, it has defended the price of beef as being 
no higher than the prices of the things which 
farmers buy. I hope that if the Chicago Jour- 
nal of Commerce feels this way, it will actively 
help farmers to take the steps necessary to bring 
the price of corn, hogs and wheat in line with 
the price of beef. If the prices of these other 
things are not helped, it will only be a ques- 
tion of a few years until there will be a suffi- 
cient shift of corn, hog and wheat farmers to 
cattle to bring about a disastrous slump in cat- 
tle values. 





HERE seems to be unusual interest this year 
in Velvet barley, the smooth-awned sort put 
out a couple of years ago by the Minnesota ex- 
periment station. Several Iowa farmers tried 
Velvet barley last year and obtained good 
yields. It seems to yield as well as the regular 
six-rowed sorts, and at the same time has a 
smooth awn, which is much nicer to handle at 
shocking and threshing time. Barley is increas- 
ing in popularity so fast that I am expecting 
the demand for Velvet barley to increase almost 
like magic. H. K. Hays, plant breeder of the 
Minnesota station, at St. Paul, and Joe Robin- 
son, secretary of the Iowa Experiment Associa- 
tion, at Ames, can furnish people who are in- 
terested with a list of farmers who have Velvet 
barley for sale. 


Our religious life on the Sabbath is not the only 
ennodling part of life in the country. The religion 
of the farmer should touch every line of work; 
should show itself in the amenities of life. For the 
true gentleman is not necessarily confined to the 
city. The highest type, we venture to say, is that 
of the country gentleman.—Uncle Henry’s Sayings. 
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THE QUESTIONS MY LEDGER ANSWERS 


Checking Up on the Results of a-Year’s Business at Walden Farm 


ished corn husking at Walden Farm. Tho 

wet weather last spring ran seeding late, 
$300 spent for extra belp in plowing caught up 
with the work and av tbe end of the season, I 
find both the cribs filled to the roof and corn 
piled sixteen feet high in the open yard. 

On Saturday, the last of the late spring pigs 
went to market after hogging off twenty acres 
of corn. In their place, twenty-five steers and 
a troop of fall pigs are scheduled to occupy the 
south barn for the rest of the winter. 

With a feeding program and a field manage- 
ment schedule which are likely to be extended 
still further, some questions about costs natur- 
ally arise, and once a year I prepare an annual 
report, giving the facts and figures which I 
think justify the crop and livestock budget for 
the ensuing year. For instance, one of the ques- 
tions I ask my ledger is, ‘‘ How much per bushel 
did the corn cost this season ?’’ 


Getting At the Cost Per Bushel of Corn 


Of course, no two farms have exactly the same 
set of conditions, and the figure in my case 
may include some items which do not exist in 
like proportions on other farms. In the list of 
costs, I include depreciation of tile drains, a 
charge of 25 cents per acre. This is based on 
first cost and an estimated period of usefulness. 
Fences, in like manner, are booked against the 
fields at 60 cents an acre. The corn’s share of 
depreciation and repairs on tools, on the -basis 
of the use made of the different tools and their 
respective costs, totals $180. Tractor plowing, 
done partly at night by a neighbor, cost $302.50. 
The regular man labor, including wages allowed 
myself, cost $1,670, and horse labor $1,200. Be- 
sides these items, there are charges for seed test- 
ing and use of cribs. I do not include directly 
the interest or rent charges for the use of the 
Jand, because the land is worth only what it can 
earn, all crops averaged together. Figured this 
way, my cost of corn under these conditions 
proves to be 47.5 cents per bushel. 

While the unfavorable weather necessitated 


O' THE Friday before Christmas, we fin- 


By Charles D. Kirkpatric. 


some extra expense this season, the market is 
proportionally higher; it is better to spend an 
extra nickel or dime per bushel to get the crop 
in properly than let the yield suffer from late 
planting. 

Another kind of question is about the cash 
sales for the year. ‘‘ How much was sold ?’’ and 
‘*How does this compare. with last season ?’’ 

As in figurin;: costs, this figure is largely de- 
termined by the character of the feeding pro- 
gram, the amount of mill-feeds used, ete. This 
year soybeans were largely substituted for pro- 
tein supplements, consequently the sales are 
pretty directly related to profits. The ledger 
shows that the gross sales were $600 above the 
$8,000 which was budgeted at the beginning of 
the year. 


Annual Figures Make Budget Possible 


One of the most important uses I have for the 
annual figures is the budget of sales and pur- 
chases which they make possible. For example, 
I find that shop supplies, tool repairs, oil, nails 
and such like average about $100 per year. For 
1927, I counted on buying a two-row corn plow 
and a drum hay-loader, each costing about $125. 
Besides these, there would be a few lesser im- 
plements, which I estimated would bring the 
total tool bill to $400. At the end of the year I 
found that these cost $371, so-I had over-esti- 
mated the amount by nearly $30. 

Another example of estimating the year’s 
cash expenses is the budget for gas and repairs 
on the ear. In 1926, the bill was $130.44; in 
1927, it was $130.42. Such close duplication of 
accounts is accidental, but I can reasonably ex- 
pect the car in 1928 to use up $130 for gas and 
repairs. This, of course, does not include de- 
preciation, which is included in calculating the 
tool and car costs for the year. 

I find that I can budget $8,000 total sales for 
a year with as much assurance as I ean under- 
take to grow 8,000 bushels of corn or feed 60,000 
pounds of pork. It is worth the effort of mak- 
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ing a written budget for the benefit it affords 
one in forming a specific statement of what 
really is intended. Without a written bud 

the months come and are gone without a rec. 
oning, and the chances are there will be op} 
the returns that haphazard work deserves, 

Even more important than the light these fj 

ures may throw on the year ahead is the hel 
they give in projecting a permanent program 
for several years to come. For fifteen years] 
have kept the record of yields in each field a 
Walden Farm. At a glance, I can see the be. 
havior of each crop and the trend up or down ig 
quantity of produce. This is particularly usefy] 
in checking up on the returns from soil im. 
provement, In recent years I have begun the i 2 
use of rock phosphate and alfalfa, a combing. Od 
tion that has boosted grain and hay yields iy ty 
the fields where it has been used, and, besideg, kin 
it has raised the quality of feed materials. [y the 
a feeding program, quality is as important ag 
quantity. So it happens that the farm records mut 
can not show in tons and bushels all the factors 
in the business, because there are several kinds fm °UE 
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of yardsticks. But in the end, most of them whi 
are comparable in the dollar returns. A 
Lower Costs by Increasing Acre Yield all 


I am not willing to admit that I am hopeleg, # * ® 
ly the victim of unfortunate circumstances, |] oug 
may not be able to control the market, but J 
know I can lower my, costs by increasing my va 
yields per acre. Judicious buying and intellj. 


gent marketing are possible only with accurate den 
information about the items needed and the ™\” 
produce to be sold. Records show me the sourees ss 
of my costs, the ratio of feed to livestock gains, ‘p 


and the opportunities for profitable extensions T 
of the business. That is why I have kept a set 


of farm records for fifteen years. That, also, lid 
is why I believe the department of farm man- . 
agement at Ames is moving in the right diree. ier 


tion by organizing a conference on farm busi- 6s 
ness during the Farm and Home Week and 


‘ 
featuring a special two weeks course in farm hi 
management. hig! 

goir 


HANDLING THE BROOD SOW IN WINTER [5 


The Kind of Care and Rations That Help Produce Vigorous Spring Pigs i, 


OW that the breeding season is over for 
N the spring crop of pigs, except for May 

and June litters, the feeding and care of 
the pregnant sow is uppermost in our minds. 
Ordinarily, I have all of the pigs come about 
the first of April, and have them about the 
same age. The best of these pigs are finished 
in the corn field, and sold before the drop 
in price, and the rest are held for the after- 
holiday market, — 

This year I have some sows bred for the first 
week in March, and the rest of the eighteen 
head for late April. I was busy picking corn 
and do not know exactly how many were early 
bred. I will attempt to sell the first ones on 
the early fall market and the others on the late 
winter market. 


Can Be Disposed of Before Bad Weather 


It is difficult to raise as many pigs from 
sows with early litters, but they can be dis- 
posed of before bad weather, and are soon out 
of the way of the fall pigs. Some are raising 
but one litter from each of their sows, and 
have the pigs come in May or June. These pigs 
are fed out for the early spring market. This 
method takes but little old feed and has other 
advantages. Others are raising two litters and 
use fall-farrowed sows. The first litter comes 
at one year of age and the second the follow- 
ing May or June. In this way, the fall pigs 
eome early and the spring pigs can be held 
off for good weather. Where one has milk to 
feed the year around, or has cattle to follow, 
there is a distinct advantage in having’ pigs 
come at more than one time during the year. 


By John B. Rice 


I have been very much interested in develop- 
ing prolific sows that actually raise large litters 
which grow rapidly to a market weight. Pro- 
duction costs can be eut very much in this 
way. In doing this, I try to select gilts from 
known strains, and do not hesitate in using 
one of my boar pigs occasionally. In fact, my 
early litters are bred from one of my own pigs, 
but the later ones will be by an outcross boar 
within the breed. I have used one of my own 
pigs for a part of the litters each of the past 
few years. I see no harmful effects, and they 
seem to be more uniform in their development 
and it is easier to find gilts all the time that 
give good performance records. One runs much 
risk when bringing in new blood. I hope these 
early inbred pigs will grow fast enough so that 
they will be as large as the outcross ones that 
will be six’ weeks younger. If not, Mr. Wallace 
will be having me try something different, such 
as crossing breeds. 

Brood sows can be handled with a small 
amount of work and attention, yet it is impor- 
tant that proper feed and care be given. A 
beginning of the new crop of pigs is already 
started, and if the sow is handled and nour- 
ished properly, one can do much in giving the 
new crop of pigs a good start. 

Just last summer, a good illustration of what 
effect feeding has on the sow and litter came 
to my attention. Sows which were raising good 
litters were breaking down behind. These sows 
had been fed during gestation on a ration of 
corn and water, and were getting little else at 


that time. When a ration lacks those nutrients of li 
needed for the maintenance of the young before @ had 


.or after birth, the sow must draw upon her own § the 


body for them, thus causing much of this 9% Eng 
trouble. ly 

Young pigs are largely composed of bone and # ture 
muscle when farrowed. While about three #% stam 
fourths of their growth comes during the last # scho 
month of gestation, yet some feeds, such a It 
milk, tankage, soybeans, linseed oil meal and ¥ then 
legume hays are needed at all stages of preg @in b 
nancy. for 


Brood Sow Should Have Good Quarters Lie 


I try to furnish the brood sow with a com- 9 peop 
fortable place to sleep. Preferably, it is a: 
open shed where there is ventilation and not # her 
too much dampness and frost ¢an collect. Good ¥ abou 
dry straw is added after the wet has been re 7 
moved, so that she may rest in a comfortable 
place. Close, uncomfortable quarters where 
sows crowd together are avoided as much # 
possible. 

Then it is important that the sows exercis? 
daily. Early in the winter they run out oven 
clover or alfalfa fields and clean up the com 
stalk fields with the cattle. At other times” 
feed is given them at some distance from theif 
sleeping quarters when the weather is not {00 
bad. It has always been; my observation that 
the hustling sows are the ones which raise the 
pigs. The sows are not fed a great deal un 
evening. This helps to keep them moving about” 
part there is some chance to pick up a li 


The sow’s ration (Concluded on page ¢ 
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erature, the most dismal of all cul- 
tural homes. But her object was to 
Meet the standards. 





Standard of literature that was ar- 


‘M8, so-called, between the ages of 
forty and sixty. 
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Two Iowa Farm Boys and Their Education 


This Installment of Serial Tells of Rural College Built on Danish Plan 


RE was more English, too. Vernon 

had to have four units of that. Composi- 
tions, writing long themes about ‘‘ Why I 

like the farm,”’ in which the teacher thought 
he had to defend farm life. Vernon had really 
never thought that farm life needed a defense, 
in his mind there had never been an argu- 
ment about it, but—he who defends condemns 
_and Vernon began wondering if there weren’t 
many places that might be better for him than 
the farm, after all. Or, he wrote, “‘The most 
fun I ever had,’’ and he had more grammar. 
He had hated grammar in the grades; now he 
despised it. And English literature. “<The 
Odyssey,”’ by Homer, in translation, with twen- 


‘ty pages of notes, an old fairy tale of some 


kind. Vernon was past the fairy-tale days, he 
thought. And Milton’s ‘‘Paradise Lost’’ and 
“T,’Allegro’’ and ‘‘L’Penserosa,’’ and he ad- 
mitted frankly that he didn’t understand it. 
They read some modern novels, too, or were 
supposed to, and had to write a book review of 
what they read. He read some books, but it got 
to be so it was for the book review’s sake instead 
of for the story’s. He didn’t know what it was 
all about, even in his junior year. But he had 
a goad English teacher, he thought, and she 
ought to know what she was talking about. 


Getting Fundamentals to Understanding 


“Tt doesn’t matter so much if you don’t un- 
derstand it now,’’ Miss Truman, the teacher, 
would console them. ‘‘ What we are getting is 
fundamental to an understanding and apprecia- 
tio of English literature, and when you get 
to college you’ll be glad you had it.’’ 

Then Miss Truman would: explain the mean- 


‘ing of the word ‘‘fundamental.’’ She had heard 


that same explanation from her English teach- 
er in college, and she liked to use it. She be- 
lieved it was the right way to study English. 
“<Wundamental’ comes from the Latin word, 
‘fyndamentum,’ meaning foundation. Can you 
see what I mean now? What we are getting in 
high school is a foundation on which we are 


gong to build our English literature house 
later on.”’ 


She was even willing to admit that studying 


fundamentals wasn’t always so much 


By Viggo Justesen 





THE RURAL COLLEGE 

Vernon and Howard had grown up side 
by side, on neighboring farms. But when 
high school days came, they separated. 

Vernon went to high school. Howard 
worked on the farm, took in a few short 
courses and then went to the rural college. 
This college was organized on the plan fol- 
lowed by the Danish folk high school. 

In this installment, the story of Vernon’s 
high school days is finished and the reader 
is introduced to Barrett and his school. 
Let’s have letters from readers on the argu- 





ments presented in this story. 








plane figures and learning axioms by heart. He 
learned many proofs by heart, too, because he 
couldn’t understand them. He had to have 
them or flunk, and if he flunked he was one 
unit short. He didn’t flunk. He was one of the 
best students in the class, but when it was all 
over, he’d admit that the best he could possibly 
do was to measure a flag pole if he knew a cer- 
tain point twenty feet from the base and the 
angle to the top of the pele from that place. 
But he really didn’t plan on making a business 
of measuring flag poles in that way. He could 
measure the distance across a river the same 
way, but he had no rivers to eross. He could 
wade across Willow creek any time. 
‘“Mathematics makes you think systematieal- 
ly, and it carries over into other subjects the 
mental discipline you get here,’’ said the teach- 
er, who was old-fashioned enough to believe in 
formal discipline. If he had been a modern 
teacher, he couldn’t have given a reason at all. 
He might explain it to someone intending to 
become an engineer, but to a farmer, he would 
have fallen short. And as for the formal dis- 
eipline; When it happened that on a winter 


night the two families got together for an eve-. 
ning, Howard could clean up Vernon.every time 
in a chess game, a game that requires a good 
deal of systematic thinking. Being alone all of 
the time, Howard had been learning to think 
for himself. Vernon had tried thinking for 
himself so often, only to be dressed down by 
the teacher, that he had-accepted the modern 
educational philosophy that students have: 
‘Accept the teacher’s view and you’ll get the 
grades, even if you don’t believe a word of it.*’ 
Let the teacher think for you—it is so easy. 

And then Vernon studied physics. Physics 
seemed like sense to him. Here he learned about 
compression in engines, how pulleys work, about 
pumps and thermometers and things like that. 
There were many experiments to make. Killing 
mice in jars that were vacuums, and many more. 
The course lasted a year, and counted one unit 
toward graduation. 

Vernon made a name for himself on the bas- 
ketball team. When they played games you 
could hear the rooters quite often yelling: 
‘*Shoot, farmer, shoot!’’ and he would shoot 
and often make a basket. That was a boy to be 
proud of—a boy that could keep his head thru 
all that. People predicted a brilliant college ea- 
reer for him. A hard worker in his studies, his 
teachers said, as well as a good athlete. Some 
thing unusual and worth while. 

Thru his senior year he continued in the 
same way. Got good grades, above the average , 
took a big part in the high school play, and did 
it well, and was ‘‘the backbone of the basket- 
ball squad,’’ the local paper called -him that 
year in the write-ups. The sehool was proud 
of him. All of his teachers thought it was a 
shame if he shouldn’t have a chance to go thru 
college. He was sure to make good, they said. 





CHAPTER III 

And came November of that year, and How- 
ard had his eighteenth birthday. So, as his 
father had promised, he was to go to the rural 
college, located at Blue Hollow. He didn’t 
know just what it was going to be like, but he 
was glad he was going. He didn’t like to stay 
around home and see Vernon get away from 
him like that. He felt himself so 





fun, but still it was necessary before 
the house could be built. 

It never occurred to her to think 
of literature in a different light. She 
had her college degree, had met all 
the standard requirements of an 
English teacher, and she had exact- 
ly the same view of English litera- 
ture that nine-tenths of the rubber 
stamps teaching the subject in high | 
schools have. 

It never oceurred to her to show 
them the plans that they were to use 
in building the house. It was taken 
for granted that every one would 
like to live in that kind of English 
literature mansion. All cultured 
people liked that. Neither did it oc- 
eur to her, apparently, that out of 
her elass of twenty-five there were 
about nineteen or twenty who would 
be so played out in building what 
she called a ‘‘fundamental’’ that 
they would never raise the house. It 
hever occurred to her that there were 
those who would have to live in the 
house they built in high school, the 

department of a house of lit- 





The sixteen 
Year-old students must fit into a 


by a group of English schol- 
And then Vernon had more math- 


geometry. Working with 
8, rectangles and trapezoids, 











small in comparison. And going to 
the college would at least be an ac- 
venture if nothing else. He had seen 
something that was supposed to be 
a catalog of the place, and he had 
studied it. It said there were gen- 
eral courses in literature, history, 
singing, gymnasties and general lec- 
tures on varied topics daily. In ad- 
dition there were a few special 
courses, such as arithmetic, drawing 
and penmanship, that he could take 
if he wanted to. The only thing com- 
pulsory in the program was the gen- 
eral assembly lecture daily. There 
were no entrance requirements ex- 
cept a curiosity and a desire to learn. 

There were no examinations. At 
least, they could do as they pleased, 
Howard thought, but he felt the 
need of something—just what that 
something was, he couldn’t explain. 
But he hoped he would be able to 
find it there. And it was at least 
different from the home high school 
that Vernon attended. There you 
had to have examinations, you had 
to have attendance, you had to be up 
im your grades or you couldn’t play 
basketball. That was one reason why 
many of the boys studied. 

The catalog also said that the 
course cost $250 for the five months, 
and that the boys had to furnish 
their own bed-clothes, except the 
mattress, which would be furnished 
by the school. A few days before he 
was to leave, his mother and he 
packed a box with bed-clothes and 
sent it on (Continued on page 31) 
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FIXING UP THE FARM HOME 








Buying Lamber vs. Cutting 
Timber 


A Minnesota correspondent writes: 

“It is advisable for. me to buy 
wrecked white pine lumber at $20 per 
thousand and haul it eight miles, to be 
used in building a new barn, when I 
have an abundance of virgin standing 
oak timber on my farm? This timber 
I would have to cut into log lengths 
and haul the logs to a sawmill, which 
could be located on my farm. The price 
for sawing will run from $12 to $15 
per thousand. Would appreciate any 
suggestions.” 

At first thought, it would seem best 
to buy the wrecked white pine lumber 
at $20 per thousand and haul it eight 
miles, than to cut the oak timber and 
have it sawed at $12 to $15 per thou- 
sand. The cost of hauling the wrecked 
lumber eight miles and unloading it 
ready for use would be considerably 
less than to load and haul the logs, 
load and haul the green lumber and 
pile it ready for seasoning, and prob: 
ably handle it again before it is ready 
to be used. If there is a fair market 
for cordwood, the tops would probably 
more than pay for the labor. of cutting; 
but it would seem doubtful whether 
one could afford to saw good oak logs 
into lumber for $5 to $8 per thousand. 

Other factors which should be con- 
sidered are the condition of the 
wrecked lumber, as to how much it is 
deteriorated, how much waste. there 
will be, and how much extra labor re- 
quired because of nails. Also the con- 
dition of the standing timber is impor- 
tant, whether it is healthy and still 
growing or has reached its growth and 
is deteriorating, whether it is of the 
type that will command a good market 
as furniture and veneer stock, etc. 

I would advise that a forestry man 
be hired to look over the standing tim- 
ber and advise you what trees should 
be cut at this time and what it should 
be worth for different purposes, then 
you can better judge what should be 
done. It would seem likely that the 
wrecked lumber might be used for 
sheathing on walls and roof, flooring, 
and other places where it can be 
worked, while enough deteriorating 
trees might be cut and sawn for fram- 
ing, and so on.—I. W. D. 





Spray Paint Outfit Dangerous 
in Home 


According to fire insurance authori- 
ties, the rapid growth of the spray 
method of finishing automobiles, furni- 


‘ture and other equipment has awak- 


ened certain manufacturers to the pos 
sibilities of using this method in the 
home. In almost every paint store 
there are displays showing how arti- 
cles of furniture may be quickly paint- 
ed or enameled in the wide variety of 
pyroxylin lacquers now on the market. 
Such use of these small spray outfits 
would not be particularly objectionable 


if the users were cautioned as to the 


extreme inflammability of these paint- 
ing materials and the necessity of do- 
ing the work outdoors and of keeping 
all fire entirely away and of not al- 
lowing cleaning rags to accumulate. 
They should be handled with the same 
care as for gasoline. 

But in order to popularize these 
spray outfits, some manufacturers ad- 
vocate their use for starting fires, 
burning off paint, burning insects, 
thawing frozen pipes, as a blow torch 
for soldering, and so on. Burning off 
paint is an extremely danerous propo- 
sition, except with equipment especial- 
ly designed for the work and in the 
hands of experienced workers, and for 
ignorant persons to attempt it with 
these flimsy outfits is to invite destruc- 
tion. A good blow torch kept thoroly 





clean and watched over by a skilled 
worker is not particularly dangerous; 
but a cheap, leaky paint sprayer used 
for this purpose is almost sure to start 
a fire. Which do you value the most— 
the saving of a little time and expense 
or the safety of your home and loved 
ones? If the latter, don’t fool with 
these spray outfits for purposes not ap- 
proved by the insurance authorities. 


Combined Coal and Wood Box 





A very handy combination coal and 
wood box is shown in the diagram, for 
use where one wishes the wood box in- 
side the room. This is recommended 
by the Colorado Agricultural College, 
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is easily made, convenient and requires 
but little space, and can be finished to 
match the interior of the room. Other 
proportions than those given in the 
diagram may be used, if it will make 
the box fit better into some special 
corner. 

The doors to the compartments do 
away with most of the dirt from the 
usual wood box and coal bucket, add 
to the neat appearance, are easily 
opened, and stay closed. Legs may be 
added if desired, and casters will add 
to the convenience in moving and clean- 
ing. Select a good type of simple ball- 
bearing casters, as they are cheaper in 
the long run. 

The coal compartment should be 
lined all around with metal, as this 
makes it easier to shovel the coal and 
keeps the dust out of the other com- 
partments. The compartments may be 
changed from those given on the dia- 
gram if more convenient.—I. W. D. 





Removing Scale Is Important 


Hard water causes a limy deposit or 
scale on the inside of water backs and 
heating coils, and if it is allowed to ac 
cumulate the seale retards the circula- 
tion and heating of the water and may 
prove dangerous. Continued neglect 
makes it increasingly difficult to re- 
move the scale. 

In removing the scale, the water 
back or coil should be removed from 
the firebox. At the union or other 
joint nearest the firebox, disconnect all 
pipes and unscrew them from the water 
back. Lift out the water back and lay 
it out on the ground. Soft scale or 
sludge may be removed merely by tap- 
ping the pipe with a mallet or hammer 
and then flushing with a hose, or even 
by pouring water thru if the force ap- 
paratus with hose is lacking. 

Waters of varying chemical compo- 
sition cause scale differing in compo- 
sition and hardness. Ordinary lime- 
stone (calcium carbonate) scale, if not 
of excessive thickness, may be removed 
with muriatic acid. Gypsum (calcium 
sulphate) scale is hard and resistant 











and with other constituents in their 
more compact forms is little affected 
by muriatic acid unless of a strong so- 
lution. In this case, the water back 
should be laid on the ground and filled 
with a strong solution of acid and wa- 
ter. The strength of the solution should 
vary with the amount of the deposit. 
If the deposit is very thick, the acid 
needs little dilution. Commercial mu- 
riatic acid in bottles containing about 
six pounds (about 2.5 quarts) costs 20 
to 25 cents a pound. The bottle should 
be labeled “Muriatic Acid—Poison,” 
and kept where children can not reach 
it. Heating the water back hastens 
the action of the acid. 

At the end of an hour or two, or 
sooner if the scale is dissolved, pour 
the solution out and flush with water. 
If all of the deposit has not been re- 
moved, repeat the operation, making 
sure that the acid is completely flushed 
out before replacing the water back. In 
replacing the water back it is impor- 
tant to have it level, using a spirit 
level for the purpose. 

Similar methods may be used with 
copper coils. Place the coil or heater 
on two sticks over container. With the 
aid of a lead funnel pour the acid so- 
lution down thru the coil. Dip from 
the container underneath and continue 
to circulate the solution thru the coil 
until the deposit is dissolved. The coil 
should then be thoroly washed out with 
warm water. 

The hot water flow pipe close to a 
water back or coil frequently becomes 
thickly covered with scale. If the pipe 
is ‘brass, it may be disconnected and 
treated with acid and then washed out 
with hot water. If the pipe is galvan- 
ized iron and in bad condition, it will 
probably be more satisfactory to re- 
place it with a new pipe. 





What Material for Work 
Table Top? 


A Minnesota correspondent writes: 

“Ts there a galvanized material for 
work table tops that will not turn 
dark? Or do you know of something 
else for this use that is better but not 
very much more expensive? I believe 
I have read somewhere of galvanized 
iron or zine which does not turn dark.” 

A number of satisfactory materials 
are available for tops of working ta- 
bles. Probably the best is porcelain 
enamel, similar to that of bath tubs 
and sinks, but on lighter weight metal. 
These come in different standard sizes 
and the tables will either have to be 
bought with the top already on or be 
made to fit the top. They are easily 
kept clean, not affected by foods, and 
will give long service, but are some- 
what expensive in first cost. These 
can be secured thru furniture and hard- 
ware dealers. 

Probably the next best is heavy sheet 
zine, put on and fastened tightly, and 
with the corners cut and bent and 
soldered, so there are no sharp Cor- 
ners to cut or scratch. Zine is affect- 
ed to some extent by acids, and care 
should be taken with lemons, and rhu- 
barb especially, to wipe any stains off 
promptly. Care will have to be used 
in cutting or chopping on zinc, as it is 
rather soft and will dent and cut eas- 
ily. Smooth hardwood or a layer of 
heavy sheet iron directly under it will 
save many dents. Zinc is not so very 
expensive. 

Lighter enameled sheet iron is also 
used, much the same as galvanized 
iron but with a different type of coat- 
ing that is not so easily affected by 
food products. Linoleum also gives 
pretty good service, and is easily kept 
clean and not expensive to replace— 
I. W. D. 





Softening Old Paint Brushes 


A Wisconsin reader writes: 


“Please tell me how to soften paint 
brushes that are dry and hard and py — 


them in shape so they can be useq 
again.” 

The proper way of preventing paint 
and varnish brushes from becoming 
hard is to keep them in oil or the ma. 
terial they are used with for short 


times and to clean thoroly in kerosene — 


or turpentine and then in soap and 
water when the job is finished. 

Old brushes which, thru neglect, have 
become filled with hardened paint, 
should not be thrown away, since by 
proper treatment they can be softened 
and cleaned so they can be used for 
rough work, roof painting, and so on, 
altho not very satisfactory for rea} 
paint work. 

Soak the hard brush in kerosene 
heated by setting in a hot water bath, 
after which they may be cleaned by 
the use of a mixture of one part ace 
tone and two parts benzole or coal tar 


naphtha, or any neutral paint remover — 


containing benzole or acetone may be 
used. Do not use the caustic type, ag 
this will destroy the fibers. Sometimes 
scaking the brush for twenty-four hours 
or more will soften the hard material 
enough so that it can be washed out 
in turpentine; but this will not work 
if the brush is very hard. 





Thawing a Pipe Safely 


In thawing out a frozen pipe, never 
attempt to thaw out the middle of the 
pipe first, because expansion of the 
water confined by ice on both sides 
may cause the pipe to burst. Begin 
thawing at the end toward the water 
supply, opening a faucet to show when 
the flow starts. When thawing a 
waste or sewer pipe, work upward from 
the lower end, to permit the water to 
drain away. 


Applying boiling water or hot cloths © 


to a frozen pipe is simple and effec 
tive. Where there is no danger of fire 
a torch or burning newspaper run back 
and forth along the frozen pipe gives 
guick results. Underground or other- 
wise inaccessible pipes may be thawed 
out as follows: Open the frozen pipe 
cn the house end. Insert one end ofa 
small pipe or tube. With the aid ofa 


funnel at the other end of the small © 


pipe, pour boiling water into it and 
push it forward as the ice melts. A 


piece of rubber tubing may be used to | 
connect the funnel to the thaw pipe — 


Hold the funnel higher than the fro 
zen pipe, so that the hot water has 


head and forces the cooled water back — 
to the opening, where it may be caught ~ 


in a pail. 


Household Carpentry 





Here is just the book a Jot of our 
readers, especially the boys who like to § 
use tools, have been looking for. It is — 


“Household Carpentry,” by Roehl, and 


published at $1.50, by the Macmillan — 


Company, New York City. 


First it describes very briefly thir — 
ty-four of the more essential tools re — 


quired for household repair and con 
struction work, with brief suggestions 


on the proper selection, use and care, 
filing and setting of saws being cov — 
ered in considerable detail. Then some * 
forty-six repair and construction jobs | 
around the home are explained and ik © 
lustrated, such as nail and tool box, — 
work bench, saw horse, porch swing, 
window screens, trellises, porch box — 
and brackets, repairing, fixing doors, 


ironing boards, clothes line reel, clothes 
chute, back poreh clothes line holder, 


frame, bookcase, fernery, etc. 


window cooling box, handy household 
step-ladder, kitchen shelf over sink, 
window shelf, radiator cushion seat 
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NE THOUSAND members of the 
0 Nebraska Farmers’ Union, nearly 
hat hundred of them delegates, came 
into Omaha to attend the annual con- 
vention, January 10. and 11. A day 
‘and a half of the two-day program 
was devoted entirely to business. The 
speaking program was confined to the 


first half day. 

The convention re-elected President 
H. G. Keeney, approved the state in- 
come tax and the federal estate tax, 
asked for a non-political ballot on 
county officers, left the dispute with 
the national Farmers’ Union in the 
hands of the state board and listened 
to reports of progress on the work of 
the state exchange, co-operative oil 
stations and co-operative creameries 
and elevators. 

As a result of the break between 
Nebrask and some of the other states 
at the national convention, there was 
some talk of the secession of Nebras- 
ka from the national Farmers’ Union. 
Finally it was decided to let the offi- 
cers and the board of the state Union 
conduct negotiations with the national 
group and work out whatever arrange- 
ment seems best. The resolution 
reads: 

“A delicate situation has arisen in- 
yolving the relation between some of 
the state Unions and our national 
Farmers’ Union. Imposing the great- 
est confidence in our state Union offi- 
cers and board and in their wisdom 
and ability to handle this matter to 
he welfare of our state and all con- 
cerned, we recommend that the whole 
matter be left in their hands to be ad- 
justed and arranged to the satisfac- 
tion Of all concerned, and that they 
confer with representatives of other 
states interested in this matter re- 
garding their actions.” 


Favor Non-Partisan County Ballot 


One of the new legislative policies 
adopted by the convention was one 
recommending the elimination of party 
linés ih the election of county officers. 
The resolution reads: “We favor the 
noiiination and election of all county 
candidates on a non-political ballot.” 
Speakers for the resolution pointed 
out that the views of a county official 
on the tariff question are not very im- 
portant in helping him figure out how 
to administer the county’s business, 
and that permitting party lines to 
come into county contests merely 
made it harder for the voters to choose 
first-class men. 

In the field of hog cholera control 

a fesolution authorized the appoint- 

ment of a special committee which is 
to 80 into the whole matter. The res- 
olution reads: 

® “We recommend that the chairman 
of the legislative committee at his lei- 
sure choose a special committee, with 
bimself as head, to investigate the en- 
tire hog cholera control problem, con- 
sisting of: 

“(a) What disposition has been 
made, and can be made, of over $100,- 
0 State appropriation for hog chol- 
fa With possible accrued surplus 




























-“(b) The advisability of building a 
told Storage plant. 

“(c) The probable actual cost of 
remodeling the present state serum 
mutacturing plant for extreme emer- 
y use only. 


B“@ The advisability of placing 





palatied men in the field around in- 

ected areas. 

"(e) Repealing present laws that 
er freedom of the use of serum 

Virus and all other phases of the 

cholera control question.” 

§ discussion arose over radio 

The convention favored keep- 

© independent stations on t 
limiting 











chain stations to one. 








ength. It also asked that “the ~ 








“Nebraska Union Meets 


i \ 
Keeney Re-elected—Co-operatives Show Gains 


Farmers’ Union board take steps for 
the broadcasting of our own programs 
and, if necessary, build up our own 
broadcasting station.” While the con- 
vention shewed itself in sympathy 
with the principle of maintaining in- 
dependent radio stations, different 
members were somewhat critical of 
direct selling over the air by some 
of these stations. 


Discuss Livestock Marketing 


The marketing of livestock came in 
for a good deal of attention by the 
convention. The menace of direct 
buying by the packers was pointed 
out. It was urged that all hogs “which 
may economically be sent to terminal 
markets by members and associations 
be assigned to our Farmers’ Union 
livestock commissions in order that 
we may maintain economy of opera- 
tion and build bargaining power in the 
terminal markets. 

“But to meet the situation where 
hogs may be more economically mar- 
keted without going to terminal mar- 
kets, as in«the case of hogs shipped to 
the Pacisic coast from western Ne- 
braska, we recommend that the Farm- 
ers’ Union Livestock Commission of 
Omaha extend its selling service to 
cover this trade, so that we may pre- 
serve collective selling under one cen- 
tral organization. 

“We further recommend that the 
board of directors of the Livestock 
Commission work out details of a plan 
to this end, and that the plan be put 
into effect in an experimental way as 
soon as possible at points where 
Farmers’ Union members will assure 
loyalty and support. We suggest that 
these points or, localities take in 
enough territory to have enough loyal 
Farmers’ Union members to insure 
that any extension of this selling serv- 
ice will be self-supporting.” 

In the report of the business activi- 
ties of associated co-operatives, the 
state exchange showéd a gain in busi- 
ness of over $100,000, with the net 
profit showing a gain of $14,873.82. 
The total net profit for the year was 
over $49,000. 

Managers of the different livestock 
commission companies’: reported. 
Omaha didn’t handle as big a volume 
in 1927 as in 1926, but in spite of this 
refunds to the members amounted to 
45 per cent of the commissions col- 
lected. At Sioux City patronage divi- 
dends will amount to 40 per cent and 
at St. Joseph to 50 per cent. The re- 
port of the St. Joseph house pointed 
out that since its organization this 
commission firm has returned to its 
pftrons a*total of more than $713,000. 

In reports of the creameries, the 
manager of the company operating at 
Superior and Aurora said that a net 
profit of $41,000 was made at Supe- 
rior and one of $10,000 at Aurora. The 
total amount of butter manufactured 
comes close to three million pounds. 
Fremont creamery reported a volume 
of 3,000,000 pounds in 1927. An addi- 
tion to the Fremont plant is being 
built, the expense to be taken care 
of by additional stock. The patrons 
are to receive their usual dividends. 

The co-operative oil stations have 
been making a good record. President 
Keeney pointed out that where the oil 
stations were flourishing the member- 
ship of the Farmers’ Union was in the 
best condition. Secretary. Shoemaker 
noted that Box Butte county had a 
higher proportion of all the farmers 
in the county as members of the Farm- 
ers’ Union than any other county in 
the state. This was credited to the 
successful co-operative oil association 
at Berea. In the first seven months 
of operation, ending Dec. 31, 1927, the 
sales of this association totaled over 
$60,000, with a net profit of over 
$8,000. One farmer had 4 patronage 
dividend of $456, another over $300 
anda third over $200, 
















gives extra 


its own length! 


No finer, more durable rubber was ever put 


OU can stretch a strip cut from a 
“U.S.” Blue Ribbon upper 5 times 


Rubber 
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The “U.S.” 
Blue Ribbon Walrus 


is made of high-quality 
rubber, flexible, long-wear- 
ing. It slips on right over 
your shoes. Its smooth 
rubber surface washes 
clean likea boot. Either red 
or black—4 or 5 buckles 






into an overshoe, and it means flexibility under 
the bends and strains, long wear when other 


Overshoes split and crack. 


The extra wear in the “U.S.” Blue Ribbon 


Walrus is built in all through. 


Look at it! The sole is oversize—as tough as 
the tread of a tire. And at every vital point, 


from 4 to 11 separate layers of strong rubber 
and fabric reinforcements are anchored in—to 
give extra strength. No matter where the hard 


wear comes, this Walrus stands up! 


Seventy-five years of experience in making 
waterproof footwear is back of ‘‘U.S.” Blue 
Ribbon boots and overshoes. They fit better, 
they look better, they wear better: Get a pair 


—and notice the difference. 


United States Rubber Company 
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whom you can make the purchase. 


6AFETY FIRST—Do your buying from firms 
If you do not find in Walliaces’ Farmer the articles you want to buy now, just let us 
know what you want and we will be glad to give you names of reliable firms from 


advertising in Wallaces’ Farmer. 











Hog Profits 
Increased 20% 


McLean County Farmers make amazing gains in 
profits by simple inexpensive methods of sanitation 





Here are the true facts 


Today, the farmers of McLean 
County, Illinois, are making more 
money from their hogs than ever 
before. Look! Clarence Cullen, 
with 25 pigs, made a gain of $150. 
John Schubert, with 71 pigs, 
cleared an extra $300. Ben Neu- 
wohner, with 119 pigs, pocketed 














an extra $1,000. These gains are 
theresult of the McLean CountySystem 
of Swine Sanitation. A systefm now en- 
dorsed and urged by virtually every 
sanitation authority in the country. 


What the McLean County System Is 
“Four simple things comprise this sys- 
tem. 1—Scrub the farrowing house with 
boiling water and Lewis’ lye. 2—Wash 
the sow with soap and water before put- 
ting herinto clean quarters. 3—Haul the 
sow and pigs to pasture. 4—Keep the 
Pigs until four months old on pasture 
where no hogs have been for a year. 
_ By Stowe thinayeten, rigidly it has 
been proved that Round-Worms have 
been stamped out to an amazing de- 





gree. That hogs are less likely to con- 
tract Cholera and Tuberculesis. ~ 
Insist Upon Lewis’ Lye 

If you would havéthe same successful 
results as farmers of McLean County, 
use only Lewis’ Lye. This is the lye used 
there under the direction of Drs. Ransom 
and Raffensperger of the U. S. Bureau 
of Animal Industry. It has been famous 
for 75 years. It is given 15 separate 
testsin the making. It is always of uni- 
form high-test strength. Buy it from 
your grocer by the case and save money. 
FREE $4 Send for cra soens ¢ po 
ay og Gives fant directions for use of Lewis’ 
Lye in sanitstion and in the making of soap. 





PENNSYLVANIA SALT MFG. CO., Dept. 308, Philadelphia, Pa. 













_ When writing to advertisers, please mention Wallaces’ Farmer. 





Animal Disease Preventic 


oo eee 


Jowa Veterinarians Study Control and Eradication 


HE work of veterinarians is rapidly 

shifting to prevention and eradica- 
tion thru elimination of animals and 
surroundings causing the spread of 
disease instead of the giving of all 
attention to the cure of sick animals. 
At least at the meeting at Des Moines 
on January 17, 18 and 19, the men 
practicing veterinary medicine in Iowa 
gave much more of their program to 
removal of causes than to new treat- 
ments for disease. 

And who would have asked the 
“vet” of twenty or thirty years ago to 
diagnose the ills of the poultry flock 
or suggest a good baby chick feed? 
And yet at the recent three-day meet- 
ing at Des Moines over 300 practicing 
veterinarians spent a full half day 
listening to papers dealing with poul- 
try diseases and discussing poultry 
problems. 

Perhaps the high spot in interest in 
the -afternoon devoted to poultry was 
centered around bacillary white diar- 
rhea. B. A. Leach, of the University 
of Wisconsin, discussed the painstak- 
ing test work done at the Wisconsin 
station in checking the accuracy of 
the various tests employed. He is 
clearly convinced that all the three 
methods of testing in common use are 
valuable in eliminating a high percent- 
age of the infected breeding birds. 
However, none of the tests very close- 
ly approach the accuracy of the intra- 
dermal test in detecting tuberculosis 
in cattle or the agglutunation test in 


detecting animals harboring the 
Bang’s bacilli causing contagious 
abortion. 


His work rather clearly indicates 
that nearly every bird any of these 
tests show as having bacillary white 
diarrhea have the disease but a con- 
siderable number escape detection. 
That tests have proved valuable in re- 
ducing this disease was brought out 
both by Doctor Beach, Doctor Murray 
of the Ames station, and also by vet- 
erinarians that have done extensive 
work in testing as a part of their gen- 
eral practice. All agreed that losses 
among the baby chicks from bacillary 
white diarrhea could be reduced -to a 
low figure by systematic testing of the 
breeding flocks, but that since it did 
not mark every bird harboring the dis- 
ease, that it was not possible to en- 
tirely eliminate bacillary white diar- 
rhea by present tests. In general 
three annual tests have reduced the 
infection to a very low percentage, 
commonly under 1 or 2 per cent. If 
testing was omitted for two or three 
years, infection is rather génerally 
found to be high again. This is to be 
expected with the tests now in use 
not indicating all the birds harboring 
the organism. Until a more accurate 
test is developed the present methods 
of reducing this disease should be used. 
But this should be with the clear un- 
derstanding that control and reduction 
and not elimination is achieved. 

The question or rather questions in- 
volved in dealing with flu in hogs 
overshadowed all the rest in the after- 
noon given over to the discussion of 
swine problems. That the problem of 
flu in hogs under whatever name it is 
called is one of the most serious ques- 
tions confronting corn belt farmers 
and veterinarians there is no question. 
The general discussion and experi- 
ences related indicated rather clearly 
that there are four or five causes of 
flu troubles. It may be unsatisfactory 
housing and ventilation, the feeding of 
a ration that lowers vitality, sudden 
weather changes’and the limitation of 
breathing capacity, due to crowding 
the lungs, by accumulation or ex- 
treme degree of fatness. Any one or 
the combniation of two or more of 
these may establish conditions result- 
ing in serious losses from flu. 

The meeting of the Iowa veterina- 
rians closed with the election of offi- 
cers for 1928.. They are: 
of Norway, president; S. K. Hazlet, 


i 







J. C. Glenn, 





Oelwein, first vice-president; Hen, 
Hell, Wilton Junction, second yig 
president; C. J. Scott, Knoxville, ge, 
retary-treasurer. 





Illinois Agricultural Associa. 

tion Meets 

The Illinois Agricultural Associatig 
met at Rock Island last week, re-eleg. 
ed Earl C. Smith as president, gg» 
manded the passage of the McNap. 
Haugen bill by congress without any 
weakening, cheered Frank O. Lowde 
as the next president of the Uniteg 
States, reported a gain of 4,000 
membership in the last year and ep. 
tinued progress in the business depart. 
ments of the organization and tax re 
duction. : 

President Smith in his opening aj. 
dress made it clear that the LIllinojs 
Agricultural Association figured that 
the way to get the McNary-Hauge 
bill past the presidential veto was 
not to weaken the bill, but to geta 
new president. He said: “While we 
hope for the presidential signature, 
should it (the McNary-Haugen bill) 


again meet with a veto, it will be up to 


the friends of agriculture to elect ag 
chief executive of our country a man 
who has a sympathetic understanding 
of agriculture—one who will see that 
the pledge of his party to the farmers 
of America is properly fulfilled by the 
passage of effective farm legislation 
and that, when enacted, it receive ac 
tive and honest administration. 
“No discussion of farm problems 
can be wholly free from politics, nor 
should it be. I hope the Illinois Agri- 
cultural Association never sees the 
day when it enters the field of poli- 
tics in the partisan sense, but I also 
hope it never sees the day when it hes- 
itates to raise its voice in behalf ofa 
sound program for the farmers of the 
state and nation, or fails to throw its 
influence for a fair administration 


from the agricultural viewpoint and | 


against an unfair one, regardless of 
partisanship.” 

Govenor Adam McMullen, of Ne 
braska gave the delegates a chance to 
show just whom they were thinking 
about, when he said: “Illinois gave 
Lincoln to the nation when human 
freedom was at stake. Illinois has 
another son to offer when economic¢ 
equality is in the balance. That mat 
is Frank O. Lowden.” 

Doubtless in order that no one 
would think that there was any farm 
support for Herbert Hoover, George 
N. Peek, chairman of the Commi 
of Twenty-two, took occasion 
considerable applause to warn farmers 
against the anti-agricultural policies 
of President Coolidge’s chief adviser 
He also warned the farmers to cho 
delegates to both the Republican 
Democratic conventions who would 


lect only those candidates who woul = 


play fair with the farmer. 
Reduction in farm taxes has been 
one of the major problems of the Ir 
nois Agricultural Association. 
cessive cuts since 1920 have bro 
down taxes on farm land more th 


two million dollars annually sine 


1923. Readjustments made in 1 
are expected to show a total lower 
in farm taxes of more than four 
lion dollars. 4 
Progress in the co-operative mar 
ing field was reported. Illinois 
ers haye furnished 48.7 per cent of 
receipts of the producers’ agencies 
the Chicago, East St. Louis, Pe 
and Indiana markets. Sixty-five co 
ty Farm Bureaus have made the Die 
motion of co-operative livestock 
keting their major activity for 
The Illinois Agriculttral Associati® 
has also helped in the marketing 
dairy products, fruits and vegetab! 
and has handled over 35,000,000 c. ¢ 
hog cholera serum and virus in- 


last year, with a reported saving to bs 


ers of over $250,000. 
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19) Million Bags 
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‘oe FVERY y year for years farmers have bought more 
SPEAR BRAND Feeds than they bought the year before. 
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a Records show that, in just the past few years, farmers of the Middle 
x West alone have paid over 6 MILLION DOLLARS in cash for con- 


siderably more than 200 million pounds of SPEAR BRAND Feeds. 


get a 
ile we 
ature, 


on 4 ue Think what these facts mean. 
ee y — — } Farmers buy feed carefully. They demand 


a man tse / 


wee 
™* 


nding ak, full value for their money. You know 
oa ei that ever increasing numbers of farmers 
by the , eset. —,\ would not have continued to buy SPEAR 
v0 ab BRAND Feeds—in ever larger quantities 


»blems 
‘S$, Nor 


throughout a period of years—unless these 
3 fe ee AR feeds had SAVED MONEY for those 








7 farmers and produced a worthwhile in- 
: po p =y-O-V bs) crease in their feeding PROFITS. 
tots z TF FE a] To win—and HOLD—this gigan- 
bee 4 tic farm trade, SPEAR BRAND P Reeds 
ration Bo # : have had to PROVE—in competitive tests 
Pi: ‘i. #, ‘s ; and in practical, everyday use on tens of 
a ey thousands of farms—more successful, more 
‘nce to Ny Yad » S* \ dependable and more economical than 
inking No FY. ) ANYTHING ELSE these farmers could 
human nase Oo | find to feed. 
is has ee Ss eT ag kaab . 
nm | eee HUMYEACTURRD my Give SPEAR BRAND Feeds an 
ot ee: EQX immediate trial—a fair, square and thor- 
; fam | ne UTHARD MILLING eC 0 | ough test. Compare them with any feeds 
mie | SEM. = KANSAS CITY,US.4, you choose. Check the NET COSTS of 
ail [= | —syee recdiuiad beef, pork, poultry, butter, 
— = ; : \ a eggs and milk— 
avise. Bo 4 Le = 
one a » | = —and let RESULTS speak for themselves, 
"oat Ra | wae. Then you will understand why the farm- 
= ee ers of the Middle West have approved the 
he it a SPEAR BRAND Trademark with over 6 million 
sue =v é ; yn! Y - dollars of their own money. 
rou pth: = e 4 ; j y Y b. ; ‘4 : > Ss ° 
4, n/a The SPEAR BRAND Dealer Will Help You 
wer | 1s A; OX : Get & Tell him your feeding problems. There are many 
ve acre Veg . EA . : 3 ways in which he can help you make more profit 
markee wr ee | | Nae Se from your poultry and livestock. 
re Me AZ A ADE en a Mail This Coupon for Feeding Helps 





a. For All Livestock and Poultry — eS | Southard Feed & Milling Co., Kansas City, Missouri 


is a different SPEAR BRAND Feed for every 


and FREE, hel and money-saving 
I Yes! Send me. postage paid s poultry f . Also descriptive 


or 1928. D ond poultry and livestock . . each dependable F = - =&AR | titerature on SPEAR BRAND Feeds. 
ociation conomical. Some of the most popular are:— j Tam envedialyinteronted in feds for 
ting of Spear Brand START to FINISH Chick Mash BRAND ak ae 

ee ! _ RED SPEAR Pig Meal I 3,0°., buy feed in car lots, 
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ASHINGTON, D. C.—The first 
week of hearings in the house 
committee on agriculture on the new 
Haugen bill has ended with evidences 
of the most powerful adverse forces 
yet summoned or developed to defeat 
this legisiation, The situation is such 
that most observers are in anxious 
suspense. The centrally placed advo- 
cates of the bill, Chester Gray and the 
Farm Bureau leaders, Messrs. Peek, 
Davis and their associates, and Chair- 
man Haugen himself, stand firm, and 
talk stoutly of the votes that are still 
safe and sound to report the Haugen 
bill from committee without material 
change. But more positively than be- 
fore in any struggle over. this meas- 
ure its opponents are claiming that 
there are enough votes that have 
changed to defeat the equalization fee 
principle. 

Congressman Williams, of Illinois, 
has put a formal, prepared statement 
into the record that he will not sup- 
port a bill containing the equalization 
fee. Congressman Thompson, of Ohio, 
has made similar statements, but less 
formally. 

Congressman Adkins, of Illinois, is 
generally credited by the sometimes 
unreliable, but none the less acute re- 
porters of the New York and Washing- 
ton newspapers with the same change 
in position. As to this the big Mli- 
noisan himself has definitely refused 
either to admit, confirm or deny it, in 
answer to a direct personal question 
from your correspondent. “I think 
every member of the committee should 
keep an open mind,” he said. “All the 
newspapers have to go on is one ques- 
tion I asked Chester Gray. 

“I asked Gray whether, if he knew 
that the president would do again 
this year what he did last year, that 
is, veto a bill containing the equaliza- 
tion fee, but would sign a bill without 
the equalization fee, he would still in- 
sist that the fee should remain in the 
bill. Gray said that he would still in- 
sist. I said that was the only ques- 





ATTACK HAUGEN BILL 


Foes Demand Elimination of Equalization Fee 


tion I wanted to ask. All the newspa- 
per comment is built on that episode.” 

Congressman Ketcham says the bill 
will not pass in the committee. He 
said the last bill would not be report- 
ed, but it was. Congressman Fort says 
that it-will not be reported. He tried 
to hold up the other one, but he could 
not do so. 

Congressman Haugen remains confi- 
dent, but declines to be quoted. ‘“T 
thought we could finish the hearings 
and get ready to vote in two weeks,” 
he said, “but we took three days with 
the first witness, and here we are at 
the end of the week, and have just 
got started. It may take us two 
months. I can’t say what will happen.” 


Gray Presents Strong Case 


The first witness called before the 
committee was Chester Gray, of the 
American Farm Bureau Federation. 
For three full sessions he argued, an- 
swered questions, and placed the 
views of the farm group before the 
committee. Vice-President O’Neil, of 
Alabama, was in the room during the 
hearing. He gave Gray full support. 
The long statement, and the volumi- 
nous questioning of Gray, developed 
few new facts, but thoroly demonstrat- 
ed the ability and energy of this rep- 
resentative of the pro-equalization fee 
group, and his detailed. knowledge of 
every feature of the bill. There was 
neither uncertainty, hesitation, nor 
any change in front or weakening in 
the face of the most critical questions. 

T. J. Bledsoe, representing the 
American Cotton Exchange, was the 
second witness, going on on Friday. 
He presented the plan for a cotton 
price insurance scheme, which was 
made an amendment of last year’s bill. 
An Illinois farmer named Brennan 
was the third witness, making a brief 





statement relative to a locally devised 
plan calling for a 100 per cent mem- 
bership co-operative and a contract 
plan to withhold all surplus grain on 
the farms. It afforded only a passing 
opportunity for relief from the real 
work done on the equalization fee 
plan, and the cotton insurance plan, 
up to this time. 

This ends the news report of what 
has happened up to the end of the 
first week. What follows summarizes 
what some of the best informed ob- 
servers here are saying about the sit- 
uation. 

They see in the defection of Con- 
gressmen Williams and Thompson the 
effect of impending national presiden- 
tial and congressional elections. The 
effort is to get a bill which will be 
signed, rather than one which has in 
it the elements of substantiak and 
practical success. 

“We must have a bill which the 
president will sign,” is the remark 
made frequently by Congressman Pur- 
nell, of Indiana, ranking Republican 
member. That is interpreted to mean 
a bill which will become a law, and 


will be an accomplished fact to which - 


a Congressman can point in his mid- 
summer campaign. that is what the 
Williams and Thompson .statements, 
and the Adkins gesture, are taken to 
mean. 


Shifting of Responsibility Seen 


Advocates of the Haugen bill, oppo- 
nents of any change, and especially of 
omitting the equalization fee, reply 
by pointing out that the complete un- 
certainty of the president signing any 
bill, especially one which, if left with- 
out the. equalization fee, would sim- 
ply draw on the United States treas- 
ury for several hundred million dollars 
to maintain prices. Besides this they 





are pointing out the fact that it j 
sound judgment to believe that 
real animus of the plan to omit ¢ 
equalization fee has a shrewder 
more deeply lying motive, and that ig 
to get the house on record for one 
when it is practically certain that the 
senate will pass the bill containing 
the equalization fee, and thus the 
whole matter will go into deadlock 
and defeat in conference, relieving the © 
president and the party of responsibj}. 
ity, leaving each representative able 
to charge the failure of legislation tg 
the senate, and each senator to charge 
it to the house. : 
Actually this last charge seems tp 
explain the outstanding political high 
spot in the week’s development. 
There is, however, a third angle 
which did not develop until the very 
end of the week, and has not fully 
shown its force as yet. This has to dg 
with the third plan—the Grange plan, | 
or export debenture idea. On Satur 
day it was announced that the Grange 
leaders after a full week’s sessions ig 
Washington had perfected their bill, 
and that it would be introduced in the 
senate by Senator Wesley Jones, of 
Washington, a moderate and generally 
accredited administration Republican, 
except for his shipping board actiyi- 
ties of the present session. It is algo 
to be introduced in the house, pro} 
ably by Congressman Ketcham, of 
Michigan, altho this does not seem to 
be settled, and the lot may fall to 
John W. Summers, of Washington, 
home state of A. S..Goss, of the Na 
tional Grange executive committee, or 
to some Ohio or Indiana man. 
Besides Executive Committeeman — 
Goss, the Grange leaders here this 
week have included National Master © 
L. J. Taber, of Ohio, BE. A. Eckert, of | 
Illinois, Leslie R. Smith, of Massachnu. 
setts, H. J. Farmer, of New Hamp 
shire; State Master Newsome, of In 
diana, and State Master Agans, of 
New Jersey. All were here in the in 
(Concluded on page 30) 
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and it belongs to the policyholders themselves. 
holders, and more than $7,000,000.00 more has been saved in the cost of the protection. 


No farmer would allow himself to be persuaded into buying a policy in any other Company if he fully under- 
stood the difference. 


Get the policy with the big storm cloud at the top. 


THE FARMERS MUTUAL HAIL INSURANCE ASSOCIATION OF IOWA 


J.A.BENSON TREASURER. 


‘-FARMERSMUTUAL’ 


{ HAL NsURANG 
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722 SIXTH AVENUE, DES MOINES, IOWA 


W. A. RUTLEDGE, SECRETARY 





We publish this advertisement in Wallaces’ Farmer because we believe it to be one of the best mediums in 
Iowa for carrying the truth to our members and other farmers, who should be members, and who, when they 


know the facts, will be members of the old Farmers’ Mutual Hail Insurance Association of Iowa. 


Again in 1927 it made the lowest assessment on its members of any Association or Company doing business 
in the State, only $22.50 per $1,000.00. In Nebraska First Zone only $32.00 per thousand; and in South 
Dakota First Zone only $35.00 per thousand. 

It paid more losses than all the others put together, $717,652.49. 


It ended the year with admitted assets amounting to $963,108.45. Every policy is protected by this money 
More than $7,500,000.00 has been paid for losses to its policy- 
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Net Paid Circulation of 
Wallaces’ Farmer 


December 31, 1927 


118,277 


A Subscription Gain of 13% for the Year = 








HESE figures tell an interesting story of the growth of Wallaces’ 

Farmer in 1927. It is all paid-in-advance,: stop-when-the-time-is-out 

circulation built on the basis of the service the paper renders to its read- 
ers. Our subscribers take the paper and pay for it because they really 
want it. It is a welcome and invited guest in the farm home. It serves 
every member of the farm family and is popular with all. 

Frankly, we are proud of the class of farm homes into which Wal- 
laces’ Farmer goes. We know that our readers look to Wallaces’ Farmer 
for advice and help in making money on the farm. The many letters 


we receive from our subscribers bearing testimony of the value of Wal- 


laces’ Farmer are one of the things we prize the most. 


“Good Farming—Clear Thinking—Right Living” 


The above motto of Wallaces’ Farmer was adopted thirty years ago. 
It has a real appeal to our readers, and they look upon it as their own: 
They are striving to live up to its ideals. It has been an inspiration to 
them not only for better farming, which means making more money 
from the farm, but likewise for better planning and a larger part in the 
community service which means the greatest happiness and success to all. 

The friendly words of our subscribers, spoken to their neighbors 
and friends, have been one of the things that has made our subscription 
gain possible. We appreciate the many hundreds of friendly letters we 
have received. We are ambitious to have our paper serve more and 
more farm folks and to serve them more efficiently each succeeding year. 
We promise our best efforts to our many friends and supporters in 1928. 

Wallaces: Farmer looks ahead to a bigger and a better year with its 
subscribers this year. We are happy in the opportunity to work with and 


for them.- We are deeply appreciative of their friendly cooperation and 
the confidence they have expressed in us. It is nearly thirty-three years now 
since the first issue of Wallaces’ Farmer came out under the management of the 
Wallaces. In the future as in the past it will be our earnest endeavor to publish 
a paper that will fittingly represent the interests of the farm folks of lowa and ad- 
joining states. We want to carry the message of ‘‘Good Farming—Clear Thinking— 
Right Living’’ to a still larger number of farm homes. We are happy in the growth 
Hite 5 which places upon us larger responsibilities and greater opportunities 
or service. 


= 
A Weekly Journal for Thinking Farmere’ 
DES MOINES, IOWA 
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American Steel & Wire 


y 


Barbed Wire made by the American Steel & 
Wire Company stands supreme in tensile 
strength, quality of steel, regularity of twist, 
galvanizing, and firmness of barbs. For the 
utmost in utility and durability at low cost 
these brands will serve you best. 


Baker Perfect—Waukegan—Ellwood 
Glidden—Ellwood Junior—American 
Glidden—Lyman Four Point— 

American Special ” 


DEALERS EVERYWHERE 
Sales Offices: Chicago, NewYork, Boston, Atlanta, Bir- 
mingham, Cleveland, Worcester, Phiiadeiphia, Pitts- 
burgh, Buffalo, Detroit,Cincinnati, Baltimore, Wilkes- 
Barre, St. Louis, Kansas City, Minneapolis-St. Paul, 
Okishoma City, Memphis, Dallas, Denver, Salt Lake 
City,*San Francisco,*Los Angeles,* Portland, *Seattle. 
*United States Steel Products Company. 


prices FARM FENCE 


You save big money at our new LOW PRICES on 
108 Styles. One-piece, 
Galvanized | 

teel. 
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efenees, t Satietaction Pests 
guarantesd or your money back. 
Ottawa Fence my 'scoerforcs 
OTTAWA MFG. CO. 
Ottawa, 














WANTED 


A Livestock Man 


In each community to establish and 
supervise advanced feeding meth- 
ods recommended by Agricultural 
e tat AL ob. _— 

now livestock; no 
other experience G re] re] d 
necessary. e give 
+ rg to veel 
tion an raining io 
gratis. Appoint- a y 
ments at g pay 

for part or all time now being made. 
Write, stating age, experience, 
resent occupation and references. 
is may be a position of great im- 
portance to you. Write TODAY! 
Murphy Products Co. 
Dept. 170 : Burlington, Wisconsin 
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ABROAD WITH FLOOD 


They Experiment With West African Railroads 
By FRANCIS A. FLOOD 


“T)\OES any white man ever ride sec- 

ond class on the railroad here in 
Nigeria?” I inquired of a neat govern- 
ment official in the secretariat in La- 
gos. We had ten days between ships 
before proceeding down the west coast 
of Africa to the Belgian Congo, and 
were planning a side trip to Abeokuta, 
about six miles inland, to see an Amer- 
ican missionary there and get a peep 
into the African “bush.” 

“Absolutely not!” The horrified Brit- 
ish colonial set down his cup of tea 
with a bang. And that should have 
been that. 

But this is our usual procedure: If 
we want to do something that is ques- 
tionable, we ask the opinion of every- 
body until someone eventually gives us 
the advice we want. Then we ignore 
ali the other information and act upon 
our original intent. So we asked a 
commercial man, a quinine-colored Eng- 
glishman in khaki shorts. “We want 
to see this country and these people, 
and we don’t like to sit properly in a 
private compartment all to our own 
dignity and see nothing of the life we 
are passing thru,” I explained. “How 
about traveling second class on the 
train? Will they sell a white man a 
ticket for second class?” 





self the driver and who would there- 
fore scorn to handle a piece of baggage 
or box of freight; the supercargo or 
clerk, who collects the money and looks 
after the manhandling of the freight; 
bis helper, who ultimately does all the 
work, and the driver’s apprentice, 
whose main duty it is to “wind” the 
car and sit on the soft cushion beside 
the driver. Sometimes there is another 
assistant whose duty it is to sound the 
raucous honker, but usually that is too 
great a privilege and a pleasure to be 
turned over to any mere underling. 

There is always room for freight on 
top as well as on the sides of these lor- 
ries, and there is always room in the 
rockets of the supercargo and the driv- 
er for a few more shillings. The result 
is that the lorries usually contain, in 
addition to a maximum load of freight, 
a dozen or twenty blacks of all sizes 
and ages, and the whole comes careen: 
ing around the corners and skidding 
tkru the little mud villages at the ter 
rifying rate. 

Whole families travel en masse and 
they maintain regular meal service en 
rcute. Evil smelling concoctions are 
dragged out from more evil smelling 
bags, and consumed on the fly—and 
with them. When the lorries are 








One of the outdoor sports is dressing the hair. 


it for herself, and the streets are 


“You cawn’t ride second,” decreed the 
Englishman. Then he got our idea and 
compromised: “But, look here, old 
thing, why don’t you hire a ear or even 
ride in a lorry, if you can get the bally 
driver to keep the natives off?” 

A “lorry” in west Africa is a medi- 
um-sized auto truck, one to two tons 
capacity, which scorches up and down 
the crooked bush roads carrying freight, 
passengers and death in almost equal 
proportions. They are driven—or rath- 
er turned loose—by native drivers who 
crash along the roads absolutely un- 
mindful of the brake or steering wheel, 
their attention centered only on those 
more interesting devices, the accelera- 
tor and the horn. I had always thought 
the Paris taxicab drivers had the world 
beat for fast and furious driving—but 
I had never been to west Africa before. 
The Paris taxi driver, for all his reck- 
lessness and speed, rarely has an acci- 
dent, while his black brother in Africa 
is out of one and into another all the 
time. Overturned lorries, wrecked ma- 
chines, broken cabs and twisted chassis 
are common sights along the roads in 
the Nigerian interior, and these do not 
inspire much confidence in the black 
men who sit behind the wheel. 

’ The lorries are usually owned by a 
wealthy native or a company of natives 
and then turned over to hired drivers 
and the rest of the “crew” for carrying 
freight and passengers. The crew con- 





sists of the black devil who calls him- 


No one seems to be able to do 
full of just such scenes as this. 


stopped, as they seem to be most of the 
time, for the repairing of a tire or the 
straightening of an axle or the bushing 
up of a broken spring, out piles the en- 
tire human cargo to cook up some 
soups or yams or fry some bananas or 
bats or anything else that is about. And 
all the while the little “pickins” are 
drawing away, like huge ticks, at the 
leathern, black breasts of their mothers 
—like grown pigs that are never 
weaned. 

Our next step was to ask our Amer 
ican missionary friend in Lagos. We 
must find someone to advise us to ride 
second class. 

“Well, I have known an occasional 
white man, returning from a bush trip, 
io ride second class,” admitted the mis 
sionary. “But you are liable to pick up 
spinal meningitis, ticks, smallpox, and 
other diseases and things. Besides that, 
you’re jammed into stuffy little com- 
partments crowded with steaming, 
sweating negroes, and you sit on un- 
comfortable, hard, wooden benches that 
grow harder and more uncomfortable 
all the time.” 

Then I got Jim’s usual bright idea, 
and one that is typical of the workings 
of what he calls his mind. “I’ve got it. 
Since we can’t very well ride second 
class—let’s ride third class!” 

And ride third class we did. 
isn’t any fourth.) 

I made the one reservation—Jim must 


buy the tickets. He had quite a paiaver 


(There 
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Swine killed on high-"¥ 

ways; dairy cattle 

dead from bloat; pure ‘y 

breds mixed with scrub 

sires; bad blood between neighbors— 
these are only a few of the many penal- 
ties a poorly fenced farm must bear, 


RED BRAND FENCE 


“Gal led’’=Copper Bearing 


Can’t be rooted up from the bottom, 
or broken down from the top, when 
properly erected. Full length, picket. 
e stays, wavy strands and can’t-slip 
knots keep it hog-tight and bull-proof, 
ligne fc cose ED, BRANDS 
ut ci rin like old-ti 

This. adde years of extra wear. Our patented 
proc. 





“‘Galvannealing 





ess welds on an extra 
heavy coating of zinc, 
This keeps rust out and 
long life in. 


What has been your ex. 
perience with or without 
‘ood fence? We will pay 
or more for each letter 
that we use. Write for de 
tails, catalog and 3 inter. 
esting booklets that tell 
how others have made 
more money with hog. 

it fences. 


Keystone Steel 
& Wire Co. — 


3810 IndustrialSt, 
Peoria, Illinois 
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new cut on Farm 

an Poultry ‘ence, Netting, 

Barb Wire, Steel Posts, Roofing, 
Paints, Cream ators, Furn- ¢ 

==) aces, etc,, will SAVE YUU big 

mia money. My 

ie NEW CUT PRICE CATALOG 
i is d for it today. See 


he Brown Fence & Wire Co., 
Dept. 2805, Cleveland, Ohio 
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Rowe veNttCOne Howes 


Provide best and safest shelter 


for sows and pigs in all seasons, because 


THE TAPER SHAPE cite 
retains animal heat better—keeps “4 
| warmer and temperataremoreeven. ss 
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he native ticket seller, who tried 
pest to dissuade us from stooping 
, such heresy. But, utter renegade 
gat he was, Jim bought two third class 
ets for two shillings and sixpence 
each. First class fare is exactly eight 
times as much and well worth the dif- 
ference to the average traveler. That 
day we were one-eighth of average. 
The minute we edged into the dingy, 
steami little railway “carriage,” a 
plack ieaas sneaked out the other end 
as tho we carried the plague. Half- 
naked blackamoors screwed up their 
eyes and studied skeptically the sign 
on the outside of the car, proclaiming 









“ppird Class,” or else babbled at black- 
er and more naked citizens who were 
studying us equally skeptically. Plain- 
jy, they thought that either we or they 
a were in the wrong car—and they were 
ale right. Some stared and some grinned, 
me and we stared and grinned back. They 
E couldn’t help it and neither could we. 
y _ We perched on little wooden benches 
m, that were packed together as they are 
ren in a heavy duty street car, and it was 
ete clear full. We had so completely bro 
slip ken caste that two or three of the bold- 
ol. est natives who knew a few words of 
Ds English even dared greet us and speak 
ted to us, a thing one would never do un 
be der other circumstances. 
inc, At every station the black crowds 
and rushed toward the third class car, saw 
om us and faltered to a stop. Then they 
out whispered among themselves, studied 
be the sign, and, just as the little brass 
de» engine blew its final warning whistle 
‘al and the clamorous station bell tolled a 
ade threatening “All aboard!” which meant 
hog that the train might start any time 
within the next thirty minutes, they 
. edged into our carriage and stared, like 
St, a roomful of school children when the 
is inspector makes a Call. 
ce Finally a crackling black baritone 


behind us spanked out the words and 
some of the melody of “Show Me the 
Way to Go Home” and “Old Black Joe,” 

| and when Jim chimed in with his 
Broadway bass, the color line was 
erased entirely and we were definitely 
accepted. We were just as good as the 
native blacks—and a whole lot better. 
Afat Mohammedan trader with glitter- 
img gold ornaments draped over every 
bulge in his tunic, beamed at us and 
stammered, “You be good fellah!” 

A native ticket collector came thru 
and suggested that we go forward and 
Tide second class, without paying any 
additional fare. 

“But we want to ride third class,” 
we told him. 

“Why?” he asked. Jim gave it up, 
end then I came to the rescue. 
“Because there isn’t any fourth 
tlass,” I explained. The native shrugged 

. amd passed on. A white guard passed 
down the aisle, apparently without 
€éven seeing us, so far beneath him had 
we sunk. We were to see him later— 
but that’s another story. 
~ Byentually, after four or five hours 
ot this jostling about in a black lined 
‘Sweat box we had traveled our sixty 

Miles and reached Abeokuta. There, on 

the station platform, stood our mission- 
ary friend, a real American from Ala- 
ma. We explained our motive to him 

Were accepted. That’s the Ameri- 

f it. Incidentally, it’s not British. 

and up we climbed in a chugging 

Orcycle to the very top of one 

the highest hills in the city. And 
| Mére, from the porch of his mission 
home, our friend, Mr. Patterson, showed 
l¢ roofs of this famous old city of 
eokuta, with a black population of 

70,000 and a while population of 

ree dozen. High up above it all 

‘the Alumo Rock, the sacrificial 

the old, old city. The next day 
nbed to the top of this rock and 
remains of goats, chickens and 
ot that had been sacrificed to 

‘Inysterious god within the past 

ys. 

Man sacrifices have been custo- 
there until recent years, and we 

told of one zealous farmer, who, 
few days before our visit, in or- 
insure a bountiful harvest, had 

, Sacrificed a child under the 

Altho-he had many wives and 
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Fisher Bodies are of wood and steel construction. 
Up to the present time, this is the only type of 
automobile body construction which permits of 
maximum strength, maximum resiliency and 
maximum safety—In wood and steel construc- 
tion, the wood reinforces the steel and the steel 
reinforces the wood. This results in the strong- 
est kind of construction known to body builders. 


00d — 


ad Steel 


Why both are required for Quality Bodies 


ability to absorb noise.— Resiliency in a body is 
necessary because the car body is continuously: 
subjected to shocks and strains. There is no 
material which combines strength and resiliency 
as does wood. And there is no body construction 
stronger than that in which wood reinforces steel 
and steel reinforces wood. Because Fisher Bodies 
are so constructed, there are no stronger bodies 





























It also affords the necessary resiliency and the — than those which Fisher builds. 
; = 
C C : 
3] 
Bracing—Every Fisher Body Lumber—The lumber for Clear Vision Corner Pillars 
is staunchly braced at all points Fisher Bodies is carefully —The narrow front pillars of a 
subject to strain. That is one selected and seasoned, and Fisher Body eliminate the blind 
reason why a Fisher Body stands subjected to many close in- spot” in driving, enabling the 
up month after month and year spections, both before and driver to see objects in front and 
ter year in the hardest kind after being cut for building on the sides at all times—thus 
of service. into a preventing accidents. 
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, children of his own, he had gone to a 
neighboring village and stolen the only 
child of an aged couple for his sacri- 
fice. And altho human sacrifices are 
considered passe in that country, and, 
if made at all, are always made secret- 
ly, his chiefest crime seemed to be that 
he had stolen a neighbor’s child instead 
of using one of his own. 

But one of the most important things 
that happened to us during our stay in 
Abeokuta with the Pattersons was a 
suggestion that Mr. Patterson casually 
made in regard to our future plans and 
route. It was a most ambitious sug- 
gestion and got us into months of dif- 
ficulty. Mr. Patterson’s revolutionary 
idea will be described in the next in- 
stallment, but I can’t tell you the re- 
sults yet because we are still strug- 
gling and fighting our way thru it. 

- See you next week. 





Pointers on Krug Corn 
Lester Pfister, of Illinois, who has 
probably studied Krug corn more 
closely than any other man with the 


exception of George Krug himself, and 
whose corn had the highest yield of 
any open pollinated sort in the 1926 
Iowa yield test, has written how he 
picked the seed ears which, when en- 














tered in the Iowa yield test, gave such 
good results. 

“The sample which I entered in 1926 
was given the individual ear test for 
disease. In regard to the type of ears 
that I picked, will say that about half 
were eighteen-rowed and the others 
twenty or sixteen-rowed. But the im- 
portant thing I watched for was to see 
that the kernel development was good 
on each ear. I did this by examining 
each ear before shelling at the butt 
and tip and also examining each ear 
carefully after shelling. I may be mis- 
taken, but the more I work with seed 
corn the more firmly I am convinced 
that it is the kernel development of 
Krug corn that is accountable for its 
high yields. Ear type makes little or 
no difference if the kernels are good. 
However, I rarely pick a very wide 
kernel such as is found on a fourteen- 
rowed ear or a very narrow kernel 
such as is found on an ear with twen- 
ty-two rows or more. It is very rare 
that I find an extremely rough ear or 
an extremely smooth ear with what I 
call good kernel development. In test- 
ing for diseases I find that the ears 
which are heavy and solid with thick, 
medium deep kernels, that are square 
down to the cob and filled out well on 
the back side of the tip are not likely 
to be diseased. If they are diseased it 








is because they have not been handled 
properly after picking. 

“Recently I made a count of a num- 
ber of ears of Krug corn just as they 
came from the crib and found that on 
the average it took 150 ears to make 
100 pounds. In every 100 ears of this 
field run Krug corn it seems that 
about one ear carried 12 rows, 13 had 
14 rows, 32 had 16 rows, 35 had 18 
rows, 16 had 20 rows, and three had 22 
rows. About one ear in every 300 or 
400 will have 24 rows. Also there are 
a number of ears where you can’t 
count the rows at all because they are 
so irregular. These ears on which I 
made the count came from a field 
which was planted at the rate of two 
kernels per hill and which weighed 
out fifty-nine bushels to the acre.” 

This statement by Mr. Pfister is of 
unusual interest because of the fact 
that he has watched Krug corn more 
closely than any other man except 
Krug. We would suggest that when 
Krug corn is planted at the rate of 
three kernels per hill on ordinary land 
it will run about 200 ears per 100 
pounds and there will be more ears 
with fourteen and sixteen rows than 
Mr. Pfister found in counting the field 
run of his Krug corn as it came from 
a field which was planted at the rate 
of two kernels. per hill. 
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same timeshifts 
instantly, giving quicker, 
more positive action in fol- 
lowin: — i gangs can 
remain stationery, 
independent of the wheel 
dodge, if the sqeretor, de- 
sires. A control lever shifts 
eams in pairs, narrowing 
or widening the gangs. 
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Products 


Windmills 

‘Two-Row Cultivators 

Two-Row Listers 

Corrugators 

Hay Tools 

Gasoline Engines 

Steel and Wood Tanks 

Feed Grinders 

Self-Heating Hog 
Waterers 

Pumps and Pump Jacks 
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On our Go 
we look b aiden Annive 


” Bulltto Moke 
Your Work Easter 


OR fifty years we have been buildin 
the kind of farm equipment we woul 
want if we were farming. We take 


special pains to make Dempster Implements 
easy to operate and of rugged, long-life 
construction. They make it possible to do 
more work easier and better. ~ 


That is why our customers are satisfied. 


That is why each year more Dempster culti- 
vators, listers, hay tools, windmills and other 


roducts are in use on farms everywhere. 
o matter how exacting your requirements 


may be, Dempster products will meet them. 


See the Dealer Near You — Dempster 


farm equipment and implements are sold 
only through dealers. If your dealer is not 
supplied, write us for particulars. (281) 
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FORDSON TRACTOR OWNERS 
- ATTENTION! 


Is your ignition system delivering as it should? 
Do you know that your tractor may be lesing 
50% of its efficiency through failure of the 
ignition wires? Oil seaked or corroded wires 
cannot carry the spark as they should. Now is 
the time to replace your loom. Sen 
stamps and we'll send you a fully 


da 38¢ in 
guaran. 


oo oe oe = —YSETHECOUPON— -° = 
Please send me a guaranteed FORDSON loom. 


Cotton Products Sales S 
Des Moines, lowa 
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Trees Mtg. Co., Dept. 8.5; Fairmont, Minn. 


Reliable Products. 


the country. 


by your own effort. 
a year. 


portunity. 








Please mention Wallaces’ Farmer 
when writing advertisers. 





Dept. E.. Winona, Minn. 





$471, a Month 
and Never out of a job 


MAEE yourself independent by 
becoming a retailer of Ward’s 
No experience 
is necessary. We teach you how to 
sell. In business since 1856, we 
have a large following throughout 


Many people wait for the “Ward 
Man,” with his attractive line of 
remedies, toilet goods and kitchen 
supplies. Earnings are limited only 
Some of our 
men have made as high as $4,950.00 


Write today for details of our op- 
Your preference as to 
territory may not be open long. 


DR. WARD’S MEDICAL CO, 
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fore, will be able to give the most careful attention to all your 
orders. Send us your hides right away, let us make them into 
ca sae See se Siben: oF peturn. you high evade barnes 





% prices—satisfaction guaranteed. 
NEW 1928 COLORED CATALOG FREE. 


All about tanning hides and finishing garments and robes. 
Address us at the same old location where we have been operating 
for over 20 years. 


COWNIE TANNING COMPANY 
Market Street Des M 
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Read These Over Again 


We have numerous inquiries from 
Service Bureau members from time to 
time asking about the rules covering 
the payment of rewards as offered 
some time ago by Wallaces’ Farmer 
Service Bureau. In order that all sub- 


scribers and especially the newer 
ones, may know them we are print- 
ing them hertwith. 

The $50 reward will be paid, subject 
to the following: 

1. When property is stolen from the 
farm of an Iowa Service Bureau mem- 
ber or an agent swindles or defrauds 
such member (or any of his family) 
on his farm. 

2. Legible reward signs must be 
posted in plain view near the entrance 
to the farm when the crime was com- 
mitted. (One sign applies to thieves 
and the other to fraudulent agents; 
both must be posted to give the mem- 
ber full protection.) 

3. The reward will be paid to who- 
ever is primarily responsible for the 
capture of the thief or fraudulent 
agent upon conviction and imprison- 
ment to serve a sentence of thirty 
days or more in jail, reformatory or 
other penal institution. 

4. One reward is paid in each case 
whether one or more criminals are 
convicted. 

5. Wallaces’ Farmer Service Bureau 
must be notified promptly when the 
crime is committed, and in case of 
trial, also notified of trial date when 
same is fixed. 

The success of the campaign to 
curb thievery proved that a reward is 
effective. Therefore, in order to fur- 
ther protect its members, the Service 
Bureau has extended the $50 reward 
to include fraudulent agents. No dif- 
ference what he is selling, the fraud- 
ulent agent is just another kind of 
thief who has robbed farm folks of 
perhaps even more in the aggregate, 
and he is a constant ‘menace every- 
where. 

The Service Bureau is always glad 
to furnish new protective signs to 
members. If you need one, merely 
send us a postal and it will be for- 
warded you, free of charge. 





Saving Money and Earning 
Money 
Recently a subscriber to Wallaces’ 
Farmer in renewing his subscription, 
told our representative he didn’t car- 
ry a checking account. He had the 


money in the house and proceeded to 
the basement, where he pulled out a 
large fruit jar. In it the farmer had 
many: bills of various denominations. 
When asked why he kept the money 
in the fruit jar, the farmer said the 
mice didn’t bother the funds. When 
asked why the jar was used as a de- 
pository the farmer expressed lack of 
faith in banks. So he was his own 
banker. His ability as a saver was 
good as expressed by the roll of bills 
but the farmer was actually losing 
money by his caution. For every hun- 
dred dollars deposited in the fruit 
jar our farmer was losing three or four 
dollars per year in interest. 
Hoarding provides a fund against 
emergencies, but it isn’t thrift. All 
millionaires and successful corpora- 
tions maintain savings accounts in 
one form or another. Everyone with 
an income should likewise have a live 
savings account, For the average man 
it should be maintained at at least 
one-tenth of his yearly income. That 
is common sense protection against 
hardship in emergencies. : 
But most people realize the value 
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of savings accounts; how about going 


SERVICE BUREAU 


The Service Bureau is conducted for the holders of Wallaces’ Farmer Service Certificates. The 
certificates are issued only with subscriptions—new or renewal—for five years or 
more. All inquiries to this department are answered promptly by letter. 

Members must always sign full name and give certificate number. 






further, getting on in the investmeg 
world? With the emergency nest egg | 
deposited, what is the next good jg. 
vestment step for the person of smajj 
income as his savings increase? .4 
nationally known figure in the bond 
business has for years advised invegt. 
ments in this order: 1. A savings ag. 
count. 2. Life insurance, where there 
are unprotected dependents. 3. Home 
ownership, where land values permit, 
4. Sound bonds yielding about 5 org 
per cent. 5. Stocks of established, 
profitable companies; never stocks of 
new companies. 

The sincerity of this advice is at 
tested by the fact that this man’s ip. 
terests are wholly in bonds; not ip 
banks, life insurance companies op 
real estate. Yet he places bonds ag 
fourth on his progressive steps for 
small investors. In buying bonds, he 
says buy $1,000 denominations pref. 
erably. If unable to put down $1,009, 
then buy $100 or $500 denominations, 
baby bonds. His reason for preferring 
$1,000 denominations is that smaller 
denominations can not always be sold 
as advantageously as the $1,000 piece, 
if the investor should wish to sell at 
any time. If the bond is to be held to 
maturity the $100 piece is just as good 
as the larger denomination. This an 
thority cautions against buying securi- 
ties on the installment plan, unless 
the buyer has made sure, by careful 
investigation, that the dealer is thor 
oly reliable. 

Had our farmer friend, who was sus- 
picious of banks, invested his savings 
in first class bonds he could have 
been earning money with his money, 
He could have rented a safety deposit 
box and stored his securities and they 
would have been working for him and 
also have been much safer. Fires 
might have destroyed the fruit jar, 
Thieves might have found it. Why 
take chances? <A _ dollar earned is 
worth keeping and worth using to 
make more of them. 





Linseed Meal or Cottonseed 
Meal for Calves 


A Nebraska correspondent writes: 

“Would it pay me to buy some lin- 
seed meal or cottonseed meal for my 
calves which are getting all the alfalfa 
hay they want to eat and are on a full 
feed of corn? Corn at 65 cents 4 
bushel, oats 40-cents, linseed oil meal 
$70 a ton and cottonseed meal $62 a 
ton.” 

With prices as they ordinarily pre 
vail we believe that it pays to feed 
baby beeves one or two pounds of lit 
seed meal or cottonseed meal per head 
daily. But with plenty of alfalfa hay 
available as is the case in Nebraska 
and with linseed meal at $70 a ton and 
cottonseed meal at $62 a ton we would 


not feed more than one pound pe 
head daily. In~-fact, we are rather 
doubtful if it will pay to feed any. 
Under conditions where linseed meal 
or cottonseed meal can be bought for 
a price only three times as much pe 
ton as alfalfa hay per ton, we believe 
that it pays to feed one or possibly 
two pounds per head daily. In spite 
of the high prices we believe it will 
pay our correspondent during the last 
six weeks of the feeding period to add 
a couple of pounds of linseed oil meal 
to the average daily ration of each 
calf. During the winter, however, hé 
can probably get the cheapest results 
by feeding these calves all the alfalfa 
hay they will eat, together with all the 
corn they will eat and about two 
pounds of oats per head daily. Whel 
spring comes we would drop the oats 





out of the ration, 
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to make a batter. Sometimes, by way 
of variety, I put in cornmeal, or rolled 
oats or buckwheat. This recipe, you 
will notice, is not intended for the 









ment MM women because I don’t prescribe 
t ege | weights or measures. A little prac- 
d in. tical experience is far more valuable 
sm: than book learning when making pan- 
I cakes is the subject. With syrup and 
bond putter and a cup of hot coffee served 
1Vest. with real cream, pancakes are hard 
3S ace to beat on a blustery winter morning. 
there “we men could exist without any- 
Home one to cook for us, but we don’t want 
Tmit, to. It is rather fun to ‘batch’ for a day 
or 6 or two, but the novelty soon wears off. 
shed, Anyhow, we like the fancy dishes 
ks of only our women folks know how to 
make and we would get mighty hun- 
is at. gry sometimes without them.” 
8 in- 
ot in R. H. Wade, of Michigan, insists 
“7 that he can cook—and that his wife 
ds ag knows it. He writes: 
S for “My wife acknowledges that I am a 
Ss, he pretty good cook, but mussy. I take 
pref: too much waiting on when she is 
1,000, around, and that I dirty too many 
ions, cooking vessels and am rather sloppy 
Tring about my work. But, what do I cook 
valet when my wife is away? It is a good 
' Sold time to answer that question now for 
Diece, she is away to Friday Club, supper 
oll at time is here and so is the hired man. 
ld to All I can find left over from dinner is 
00d afew cold potatoes. I will slice them 
hice and to make enough, will break some 
— bread with the potatoes and fry them 
ness in meat fryings, saved for such pur- 
reful poses. The pullets have begun to lay 
thog and the eggs are too small to bring 


50 cents per dozen, so we will have 


5 poached eggs. Grease the bottom of 
vines the skillet (on the inside, not on the 
have ’ outside), have enough water in the 
ee: skillet to submerge the eggs; when 
ee the water is at boiling point break the 


eggs in the water and cook to taste. 
n and Bread, butter, jelly and a good glass 


Fires of cold milk will carry ‘us over till 
t _jar, breakfast. 

Why “For breakfast, providing I have to | 
=a cook it, we will have rolled oats, | 


cooked forty to sixty minutes, served 
with creamy milk and sugar; bacon 
and eggs, eggs fried in the bacon fat 
(eggs are so easy to cook); a cup of 
ed good coffee, made in a_ percolator, 
served with cream and sugar, some 
slices of dry toast with good creamery 
Les: butter. 
e lin- “For dinner (we have dinner at 12 


Yes, Farm Men Can Cook 


(Continued from page 3) 


“You run out of bread in the morning, 
But knowing ’tis easy to make it- 
You quickly adjourn to the kitchen 
And silently start in to bake it. 


“Take two coffee cups fuil of flour 
And water sufficient to dough it, 

A thimble of salt for the seasoning, 
Then roll it, and poke it, and blow it. 


“And blow it and roll it and poke it 
And pinch it and pull it and flop it 
And monkey around till you drop it; 
Clean it off nice with the towel, 
Soak in a yeast cake to raise it, 
Smear on some butter to glaze it, 
Place it way back in the oven, 
That is, if you mold it, and set it; 
Go sit yourself down in the parlor, 
Go in and sit down and forget it; 
Go sit yourself down in the parlor 
And read from the science of baking, 
Read on till you smell something burn- 
ing, 
Then think of the bread you are bak- 
ing. 


“Then hop, skip and jump to the 
kitchen, 
And as you get nigher and nigher 





You see by the smoke in the hallway 
The blooming old bread is on fire. 
Hustle it out in the alley, 

Juggle it, fumble it, shy it, 

Then gently dig up a nickle 

And go to the baker’s and buy it.” 





W. C. Main, of Appanoose county, 
Iowa, addresses the court: 

“My dear Honorable Judges: Of 
course, I do not consider I can ‘beat’ 
my wife cooking, but I believe I could 
stand my own cooking for a while. 
The thing that troubles me the most 
is the dishes. I wish some one would 
send me a good recipe as to how to 
wash dishes ‘with no work.’ 

“My favorite recipe is what I call 
‘goulash.’ You can name it. It takes 
one pound of hamburger, one-half 
package of spaghetti, one quart to- 
matoes, salt and pepper. Cook the 
spaghetti in boiling salted water for 
ten minutes, then blanch by pouring 
cold water on it. In the meantime, 
brown the hamburger in a skillet with 
a little grease, salt and pepper. Then 
drain the spaghetti and put it on the 
hamburger. Then pour on the toma- 
toes, salt and pepper again to taste. 
Stir well. Cook for fifteen or twenty 
minutes and I’m sure any husband 
won’t care if he does have to cook 
once in a while. With peaches and 
whipped cream it is a meal in itself.” 





George E. Bailey, of Rock Island, 
Ill., is a veteran cook. He sends in 
this menu for eight harvest hands: 

“Take two catfish, four pounds each, 
cut off heads and tails. Take ‘innerds’ 
out and replace with one-half pound of 
bacon in each. Bind well together 
with cheese cloth, swim them in a 
gallon and a half of water in pan on 
top of stove. Put in handful of salt, if 
hand is not too big. When water be- 
gins to boil, count fourteen and one- 
half minutes, remove their wrappers 
and dump said fish carefully in a drip- 
ping pan, alongside of eight stacks of 
mashed potatoes. Put in hot oven to 
remain till potatoes are well browned. 
Call the harvest hands to the board. 
Sever the fish in four parts each. Look 
well at your guests. Give the husky 
ones the front end and the puny ones 
the tail end. Stand by and notice 
results,” 





Subscribers are sending in reports 
about sheep killed by dogs. One asks: 
“What class of dogs is it that kills 
sheep and other livestock?” He adds 
that if there is any particular breed or 
type killing them, a higher tax should 
be put on these, while the owners of 
harmless varieties should not be penak 
ized. Let’s have the experiences of our 
readers. 





Two Wonderful Tillage Tools 
and What You Can Do With Each 


The McCormick-Deering 
Rotary Hoe 





The McCormick-Deering 
Soil Pulverizer 








noon on the farm), we must make a 
trip to town for some meat. Steak, 
loin or T-bone, quite thick and well 
ripened. Skillet hot, without any fat, 
sear on each side, so as to hold the 
juices, then keep turning from side to 
side until done to suit taste, salt just 
before taking up and serve hot. A few 
nicely baked potatoes with the jackets 
on, bread and butter and a glass of 
milk, For salad, this is my own crea- 
tion: one-fourth pound of salted pea: 
nuts, rolled, a pint of shredded cab- 
bage, mix and add mayonnaise dress: 


“IT never wash a dish until all the 
dishes in the house are dirty.” 





Mr. L. Johnson, of Emmet county, 
Towa, is both a cook and a poet. He 
writes: 

“I think some women are to blame 
for their husbands not learning the 
art of cooking, as they always cook 
up a lot of things before they go away 
and expect their husband to eat every: 
thing in the day or two that they are 
sone. As for myself, I always cook a 


Meal when the wife is away and altho 


Perhaps the flavor is not up to the 


| Wife’s cooking, I have always managed 


to get along for a week or more if 


“Recessary. Here’s something about my 


bread making: 


“When your wife has gone home on a 


visit 
i you're left all alone, what. a pity, 
h nothing to do but to ponder 
read out loud to the kitty. 





HE McCormick-Deering Rotary Hoe 

does a perfect job cultivating young 
crops and breaking crusts. You can use it 
after the delicate plants are struggling 
through, and also after they are well up. It 
is the only tool that will cultivate right in 
around the young plants; the only tool to 
cultivate solid plantings of soybeans—with- 
out harm to the plants. It cannot be beat 
for winter wheat cultivation in the spring. 
Growers of mint, beets, potatoes, cotton, 
tobacco, garden truck, etc., find this a 
most effective mulcher, cultivator, and weed 
killer. 

The McCormick-Deering Rotary Hoe can 
be driven either way of the rows and culti- 
vates a strip 84 inches wide. A new hand 
with a green team and a Rotary Hoe will 
do the young crop more good than two old 
hands with single-row cultivators. 

For a new and better tillage method ask 
the McCormick-Deering dealer about the 
Rotary Hoe; tell him you’re from Missouri 
and waiting to be shown. 





OT only the finest seedbed but made 

in fastest time—that combination has 
created the great demand for the McCormick- 
Deering Soil Pulverizer. In many soils you 
can use it behind the tractor disk harrow 
and go just once over the field at the rate 
of 20 acres a day and your seedbed is 
ready. ‘Time, labor, and money. saved in 
the rush of spring work. 

But the biggest thing is the perfect seed- 
bed. The Soil Pulverizer makes a finely 
mulched, deep, mellow seedbed, ideal for 
conservation of moisture and maximum 
germination of the seed. No other type of 
implement will produce so fine a condition 
from top to bottom, and none will do it so 
economically. 

This is a big-enough job for any implement 
but the Soil Pulverizer has many other uses. 
In small corn, wheat, oats, cotton, potatoes, 
sugar-cane, etc., it pulverizes crusts and 
lumps with no damage to the plants. It keeps 
down weeds, conserves moisture, keeping 
little plants firmly set in finely mulched soil. 





Drop us a line for folders describing, in full, McCormick-Deering 
_ Soil Pulverizers and Rotary Hoes 





INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY 


606 S. Michigan Ave. 


OF AMERICA 


(Incorporated) 


Chicago, Ulinois 
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yi the famous John Deere Tractor Offers You 
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Y STILL GREATER VALUE 








More Power~Longer Life 
Lower Operating Costs 


HEN the John Deere 

Tractor was first puton 
the market it immediately met 
with the approval of farmers. Its 
great power combined with light 
weight; its extreme simplicity; its 
ease of handling, its low operating 
expense; its low maintenance costs— 
all those made it more than a suc- 


cessful farm tractor — it was a real 


sensation. 

And now,with additional improve- 
ments, the John Deere Tractor offers 
you still greater value. Improve- 
ments that mean greater power with- 
out sacrificing its light weight.... 
added savings in its already low fuel 
costs. ... even fewer parts.... 
greater strength — these make the 
John Deere the ideal power plant for 
the farm. It offers you still better 
service and longer life at low main- 
tenance costs. 


See It At Work 

Watch the John Deere “walkaway” 
with three 14-inch stubble bottoms 
under difficult conditions or four 
under ordinary conditions. See how 
smoothly it handles a 28” separator 
under normal conditions. 

Putthe John Deereto work onsteep 
hills or soggy low-lands where other 


Read the Opinions of Farmers 
The real test of a tractor is what owners say about it. John 
Deere owners—perhaps some of them from your Le 
hood — have written the booklet shown at the 
— you can expect even more 


FREE. Write for it, re 
from the improved J 


ohn Deere tra 
Deere, Moline, Illinois, ask for Booklet AW-6. 


tractors fail—then you will realize 
the advantage of its light weight. 
Hundreds of fewer parts make it 
hundreds. of pounds lighter than 
tractors of equal rated horse power— 
hundreds of pounds less weight for 
its motor to pull. 


Its smooth flow of power at the 
belt is due to mounting the belt pul- 
ley directly on the crank shaft — no 
gears and shafts to steal power. 


Note These 


Improvements 


The John Deere gets its still greater 
power through a larger bore and a new 
carburetor which also supplies smoother 
operation at all speeds and loads and 
decreases fuel consumption. 


Its great strength and durability have 
been increased by use of specially heat- 
treated forged steel in the transmission. 
The crank shaft is of improved design 
and the rear axles are of high grade heat- 
treated steel. 


An inertia air cleaner removes 60% of 
the dirt even before the air enters the oil 
filter cleaner—the incoming air is double- 
cleaned. 


Call On Your Dealer 


Visit your John Deere dealer's store this 
week, Ask him to point out these and 
other improved features of design and 
construction. Then have him arrange 
ademonstration—drive this tractor 
and see for yourself the greater 
value it offers you. 
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JHE TRADE MARK OF QUALITY MADE FAMOUS BY GOOD IMPLEMENTS 














Safety First 


Do your buying from firms advertising in 
WALLACES’ 
find in WALLACES’ FARMER the articles 
you want to buy now, just let us know what you want and we will be glad te 
give you names of reliable firms from whom you can make the purchase. 


FARMER. If you do not 











A Real 
Home 
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STOCKAD 


A Story of the Copperhead Plot in 1864 
By John T. Frederick 


HEY were plotting to bring the 

Civil war to an end, these Knights 
of the Golden Circle. Confederate pris- 
oners in northern camps were to be 
released, armed, and, with northern 
Copperheads, were to march against 
federal armies. The plot centered 
around Sandusky, Ohio, where Confed- 
erate officers were confined. 

Minna Herbst, a girl of Sandusky, 
found her father in league with the 
Knights. Her friend, Hermann Kratz, 
on the local paper, was a strong Union- 
ist. So was Lieutenant Wayne Whip- 
ple, back home on leave after the Bat- 
tle of the Wilderness. Yet she found it 
hard to be disloyal to her father. 

To the Herbst home one night came 
the plotters, including Captains Beall 
and Burleigh, of the southern forces. 
Burleigh, who had rescued her from 
the lake a few weeks before, made love 
to her, and she was not displeased. 
Her liking for Burleigh gave her more 
sympathy for the’ southern cause. 
Hermann found her not over-friendly 
when he called. Whipple showed a 
definite regard for her, but she found 
him too somber, too oppressed by the 
burden of the war. Coming back tothe 
house after an evening with him, she 
found Burleigh waiting for her. 





LEAMS of the candle flame played 
on the surface of his smooth, full 








face, on the thick, unruly blond hair 
and the big, blunt hands, and Minna 
realized that as his appetite became 
satisfied this light gleamed more and 
more frequently on his bold and ad- 
miring eyes turned toward her. She 
had remained standing while he ate, 
in spite of his protests. - Now he held 
up his cup, and as she came with the 
pitcher of milk-to fill it, he circled 
her hips suddenly with his powerful 
arm, and pulled her strongly against 
him. She broke away, swept by a 
sudden bitter and sick hatred of men, 
and of her own virgin femininity which 
they desired. 

He rose and followed her swiftly, 
caught her in his arms, and held her 
easily while he kissed her lips; and 
Minna, crushed by his strength, had a 
moment of blinding delight in the 
clasp of his arm and the pressure of 
his body before she thrust herself away 
and, escaping, left him without a word, 
standing solidly in the middle of the 
kitchen, and looking puzzled and a lit- 
tle pleased. 





CHAPTER VI 


INNA slept little, and came down- 

stairs next morning with a dull 
ache in her head. Her father had al- 
ready gone to the saloon, for there 
were bread crumbs and a stained cof: 
fee cup on the table, and in the stove 
the ashes of a kindling fire which had 
burned itself out. There was a sound 
of voices in the girls’ room, over the 
kitchen, but no movement about the 
floor, and Minna concluded that if she 
did not call the girls they probably 
would not come down until she had 








Beall and Burleigh was excessive. It 








had time to prepare breakfast for By, 
leigh and Beall. 

She kindled the fire quietly, heateg 
her griddle and made batter, and start. 
ed frying buckwheat cakes, at the same 
time packing butter and a jar of maplg 
syrup, with cups and a fresh pot of 
coffee, in a kindling box. She devoteg 
the utmost care to mixing the batter 
and to frying the cakes to just the 
perfect shade of brown, regretting ip 
the meantime that she could not serye 
them fresh from the griddle. Whe 
she had accumulated a stack of twelve 
she slipped across to the door of the 
saloon, called her father from his high 
desk near the door which connecteg 
the grocery and the bar, and signed ty 
him that the food was ready. ; 

He shook his head, and coming oy 
closed the door behind him. He stoog 
on the steps, blinking at the morning 
light. “The men is gone,” he told her, 

“Gone?” 

“Yes—they had a chance to get off 
in a boat in the night.” : 

“But—why didn’t you let me knoy, 
then?” 

“Why, we can’t know always what fj 
going to be done, can we?” he answered 
impatiently, and turned back into the 
saloon. 

Minna crossed very slowly the space 
te the kitchen door. Within, she firgt 
called indifferently up the stairs: 
“Girls! Breakfast is ready!” The | 
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she poured herself a cup of black 
fee and sat by the table to sip it. 


HERE were violent thumps and 
scuffles above, and remembering 
the dishes and food already in the boy, 
Minna unpacked it, just finishing a 
Ruby came pounding down the stairs 
“Yum, cakes!” she shouted. “I smelled 
’em! They look awful good, Min.” 
“But what’d you bake ’em all before 
you called us for?” Helen complained, 
following Ruby into the room with 4 
more measured eagerness. “We like 
’em hot.” 1 
“Well, make yourself some more if 
you like,” Minna replied without spirit. 
“There’s more batter in the bowl.” 
She sat slumped in her chair, stat 
ing out the window. She had né 
paused to analyze the emotion whidi 
had led her to the hurried and espe 
cially careful préparation of that 
breakfast; indeed, she had _ scarcelf 
been conscious of it. But now she could } 
not help realizing that her disappoint 
ment at the news of the departure d 


























































was partly because she had not beet 
forewarned of their going, and becaust. 
her father’s impatient manner when 
she had questioned him had seemed 
indicate the prospect of something les 
than the full confidence in her whit 
he had promised. But beyond thesé 
circumstances, she was forced to admit 
a sense of sheer loss and deprivatiol 
in the going—not of Beall, but of Bur 
leigh, a feeling which was very strong 
ly physical, and which was altogether 
so torturing to her that Minna 
ognized it as being new and port 
tous, (Continued on page 
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Good Farming; Clear Thinking; Right Living 
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neate fa VOL. 52 
start. — 
anes The January Message 
by In my last message for 1927, I urged 
evoted upon our boys and girls the importance 
batter MB o¢ making plans for 1928. I pointed 
st the TM out that they should profit by the mis- 
ern Mf takes. of 1927 and do a whole lot bet- 
When Mf ter in both Four-H club work and in 
‘Welve MM Scouting this year. 
of the My interest in you farm boys and 
s high JM girls is to have you make the greatest 
nected #% possible progress as you grow up, as 
ned to HM the need of our country today is lead- 
- BB ers—trained men and women who are 
1g out MF willing to stand fast for the things they 
Stood HB know to be right, fighting intelligently 
orning Mand constructively for a principle, 
id her, MM ready to render service to their fel 
low-metl. 
set off We have the finest group of young 
Be folks on the farm today that we have 
know, eyer had. More things are being done 
BH for them than ever before in the his- 
vhat is HM tory of our nation. They have a chance 
swered Mito develop as no other farm boys and 





to the HM girls have had an opportunity. More 
people are interested in them, they 
have greater educational advantages, 
than any other group that has preced- 
ed them. ‘There is no question about 
the opportunity our young farm friends 
have—the big question is whether they 
appreciate these opportunities and will 
they take advantage of them? = 

I have great confidence in our boys 
and girls—in their earnest desire to 
work together for the good of all—in 
their ability and initiative, as the 
many good letters I have received from 
our boys and girls the past year con- 
yince me that they are doing some real 
thinking; that they appreciate the sig- 
nificance of the motto of Wallaces’ 
Farmer: “Good Farming, Clear Think- 


























\_@f| Ming, Right Living.’ They have many 
fine achievements in both club work 
= and Scouting to their credit the past 
year, and with another year’s training 
ck Cot Miback of them, surely they are ready 
t. to go forward to bigger and better: 
things. It is the will to accomplish 
° and which makes accomplishments possi- 
‘bering ible. There is a whole fot of truth in 





the old sayings, ““We learn to do by do 
ing,” and “Be sure you are right and 
then go ahead.” There is also a lot of 
truth in the old saying, “Haste makes 
waste,” and so I urge you boys and 
girls to think over the things you want 
to accomplish this year, analyze the 
task, study the best way to go at it to 
get the best results. The will to do, 
thinking how to do the task you set for 
ourself, enlisting the help of others, 
sither of your own age and of the old- 
er folks, and then sticking to.the task 
















', Stat @until you do the thing you want to do 
ad no Hiwill enable you to accomplish very 
which much more than you could accomplish 
1 espe Biby tackling the task without giving it 






and making intelligent plans 
for its accomplishment. Don’t let your- 
elf get lazy in either thought or ac- 
om. It is so easy to put things off, 
Hat @ lot of folks never get a real start. 
home boys and girls are very good 
Starters but very poor finishers, and 
lerally the reason for this is that 
they have not thought clearly about the 
aing they were-trying to do before 
mey tried. That is true of some older 
NES a8 well, 
young folks, as well as older 
ulks, depend too much on themselves, 
ut do not work enough with others in 
wng a job. In work and in play, 
team-work that counts. The boy 
\\who can interest a half-dozen 
* boys and girls in the project 
has in mind for their com- 






















munity is rendering a greater service 
than if he or she tried to do the whole 
thing alone, and a much better oppor- 
tunity for success is assured. 

I want to see our farm boys and 
girls get more from life this year than 
they have ever had before. I want 
them to have a better time, as good, 
clean fun in life is just as essential as 
hard work. The old saying that “All 
work and no play makes Jack a dull 
boy” is just as true today as it was 
when it was originated. 

In your planning, I would urge our 
boys and girls to plan for a lot of good 
times not only for themselves but for 
the older folks in the community as 
well as for some real hard work in 
the things in which they are interest- 
ed. Come on, boys and girls, let’s make 
1928 the most happy and the most prof- 
itable year we have ever enjoyed. Let’s 
get off to a good start and keep at it 
al the year. There is a task for every 
one of us, in which there will be devel- 
opment and happiness if we have the 
will and the courage to undertake it. 

Sincerely yours, 
JOHN P. WALLACE. 


The Migrant Shrike 


In the early days of April, when 
spring is making her first lavish prom- 
ises, the migrant shrike returns to its 


nesting range in the corn belt states. 
It does not travel in flocks and can 
not be called a very common bird, but 
still it is not scarce anywhere in its 





summer home, for nearly every culti- 
vated field of any size has at least 
one pair of shrikes nesting within its 
borders. The haunts of the bird are 
the open fields, where it is likely to 
catch the eye. It is distinctly a bird 
of the open and even when perching it 
selects a telephone wire, fence wire, 
or leafless branch, from which it has 


an unobstructed view of its hunting 


ground. 

One’s first impression of the mi- 
grant shrike is of a black, white and 
gray bird that has suddenly dashed 
by. The shrike, or “butcher bird”, as 
it is sometimes called, is about the 
size of a robin. The tpperparts are 
gray, the belly white; it has black 
wings and tail with some white in 
them, and a black mask which sug- 
gests a bandit. The shrike is a good 
citizen, however, and renders the 
farm great service in helping to rid 
the farm of certain pests ever-present 
there. It has a peculiar habit of hov- 
ering over a particular spot for many 
seconds, probably to gain a clear view 
which eould not be had when swiftly 
flying over. On rapidly beating wings, 
about twenty feet above ground and 
facing the wind, the shrike poises and 
peers downward, reminding one of 2 
mechanical bird suspended on a 
string. The bird’s song, too, is some- 
what mechanical, for among its vari- 
ous calls it has a two-syllable note 
which it repeats over and over, evi- 
dently never pausing for breath. 

Insects, grasshoppers in particular, 
constitute a large per cent of the 





WHAT’S WRONG WITH THIS PICTURE? 


From the standpoint of sensible farm practice there is something wrong 
with each of the scenes below. Look them over and see if you can figure 
out what it is in each case. After you think you have the answer, go to your 
He knows the right answer. 


father and have him check up on your reasons. 
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shrike’s food, but it is also fond of 
field mice and other smali mammals. 
I have seen it kill mice in the corn- 
field, an interesting sight. It grasps 
the mouse firmly im its beak, then 
beats it upon the ground after the 
manner of a domestic chicken in the 
same act. The bird’s hooked beak is 
very useful in tearing the prey before 
eating it, but the bird has no talons 
for holding it, so it pushes the game 
into a small crotch of tree or bush, 
where it can pull it to pieces easily. 
The shrike also impales its vietims on 
thorns, sharp twigs, or fence-barbs, 
where it can do this work with facil- 
ity, as well as have a convenient re- 
pository for the surplus not eaten at 
that time. The shrike occasionally 
captures small birds, but insects and 
small mammals are its principal food. 
It displays much skill in hiding its 
nest, placing it in the interior of thick 
thorn bushes or in wild apple trees 
where it is practically inaccessible. 
Late in September the bird leaves its 
summer range and begins its south- 
ward migration.—Fred J. Pierce. 





To Farm Boys From Dr. 
Chas. W. Eliot 


It is a promise of success in life if 
a boy learns by the time he is twelve 
years old to use his eyes; ears and 
hands accurately; that is, if he learns 
to see things exactly as they are, to 
hear the various sounds of nature and 
art with precision 
and enjoyment, 
to touch or han- 
dle things deftly 
and effectively at 
work or at play. 

It is another 
good sign if a boy 
works hard while 
he works and 
: plays hard while 

me he plays and tries 
Dr. Charles. W. Eliot both at work and 
at play to take a hearty part in “team 
play.” 

It is another. good sign if a boy 
keeps his senses and his mind on the 
alert, watchful to do a sérviceable deed 
or perform a kind act. 

Again, the promising boy will be on 
the alert for new suggestions, new les- 
sons, and new objects of interest. He 
will not be content merely to follow 
the beaten path; he will wish to ex- 
plore, discover and invent. 

I advise all boys on farms and in vil- 
lages to join the Lone Scouts or Boy 
Scouts, if either of these organizations 
has been established in their neighbor- 
hood, and to pass the tests and exami- 
nations in their order, at the appropri- 
ate ages. 

Finally, it is the diligent, cheerful 
and honest boy who wins stitcess.— 
Charles W. Eliot. 








Dr. Charles W. Eliot was one of the 
greatest American educators. We 
might just as truly call him one of the 
greatest Americans. For forty years 
(from. 1869 to 1909) president of Har- 
vard University, he tremendously in- 
fluenced the lives of thousands of the 
most eminent Americans of this gen- 
eration, and as a thinker and writer 
he has influenced the thoughts of mil- 
lions of others who have néver seen 
Harvard. This message was written 
shertly before his death at the age of 


: ninety-two. 
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Notes From a Girl’s Etiquette 
Book 


(Four-H Editor’s Note—This is the 
first of a series of “Notes From a Girl’s 
Etiquette Book,” by R. H. Write her, 
in care of this department, if you-have 
any questions on etiquette that you 
would like to have answered for you.) 


—— 


In the life of every girl, there comes 
a time when she absolutely loathes her- 
self, when everything she does seems 
to be wrong. If she indulges in a good 
old rough-and-tumble romp with the 
boys, mother is liable to suggest that 
“you're really getting too old to act 
like that, Mary.” And when she ap- 
peals to dad for permission to go to 
a party with Bob or to take the car 
out alone, he usually says something 
about her being a little bit too young 
yet for that sort of thing. Life is be 
set with contradictions like these at 
every turn. 

In the face of all this, what is a girl 
to do? No wonder the “teen” age is 
called difficult. Most of you wish des: 
perately that you might complete this 
awful growing-up process over night, 
and awaken in the morning to find 
yourselves cool, capable and competent 
above reproach. Unfortunately, it isn’t 
done that way. But here’s a word of 
comfort: You’re all just the right age 
now to be thinking of that intangible 
combination of good manners, well- 
groomed appearance. and fine spirit 
which together give a girl that some 
thing called “charm.” In other words 
if you’re a “twelve-to-twenty” girl, now 
is the time to begin “growing up grace- 
fully.” 

Like sunlight and love and many 
other worth-while things in life, good 
manners are free for all. They abso- 
lutely can not be bought, but with a 
small amount of effort, anyone in the 
world can have them. Fine feathers 
don’t proclaim a lady, but good man- 
ners are always a mark of distinction, 
whether you happen to be wearing cal- 
ico or silk, eating a meal or washing 
dishes. Their possession lifts the poor- 
est, most unprepossessing girl to the 
level of a princess, 

Table manners are an institution de- 
signed to make the world’s habit of 
eating three times a day a little less 
prosaic and a trifle more pleasing. The 
rules for table conduct must always 
be modified to suit the dictates of good 
sense and the requirements of the oc 
easion, but they are the basis of good 
deportment for every one. If a little 
ceremony is made-out of eating the 
simplest meal, good table manners will 
soon get to be a habit. 

Here are some of the more essential 
rules for correct behavior while eating: 

Sit properly at the table.. Maintain 
an easy, rather erect position. Don’t 
lean over your food, and it’s just as 
bad to slouch in your chair. And el 
bows never belong on a table! 

Eat so that you will neither spill 
fcod upon yourself nor on the table- 
cloth. Place the napkin flat across 
your lap at the beginning of the meal, 
and use it frequently, especially before 
drinking. This is to avoid the appear- 
ance of greasy marks on the edge of 
the glass. 

Eat quietly, with the lips closed. If 
something is too hot, take a drink of 
water quickly—never. spit it out! If 
anything must be removed from the 
mouth, such as a stone or piece of bone, 
the thumb and the forefinger are the 
correct things to use, 

Knives and forks are never rested 
on the sides of the plate. When not in- 
use, they should be placed across the 
plate together,-in a diagonal position. 

Use the knife in the right hand only 


~~ 





as long as it is needed for cutting, hold- 
ing the fork meanwhile in the left hand 
=—prongs down. When the food is 
ready to_be eaten, transfer the fork to 
the right hand, and use it either prongs 
up or prongs down, as is needed. 

This custom of fork transference is 
not considered proper either in Europe 
or in the eastern part of this country. 


‘In most other localities, however, it is 


considered correct. 

A slice of bread must not be but: 
tered at one time. The bread or roll 
must be broken into small, convenient- 


‘ly sized pieces and buttered as eaten. 


While buttering bread, hold the piece 
lightly down to the plate, and not in 
midair rested on your hand. 

Chicken is delicious, we grant, but 
all the same, at a nice dinner party it 
is not the thing to do to hold the bones 
in the hand while pursuing those last 
few nibbles, unless you happen to be 
on a picnic. 

In the matter of head lettuce, the 
knife is not used. This seems a harsh 
rule when the firmness of the average 
lettuce is considered, but salad should 
be prepared in the kitchen so that a 
fork can do the work nicely. 

It is hardly necessary, I’m sure, to 
mention that spoons are never permit- 
ted to remain upright in cups, or that 
toothpicks are like toothbrushes and 
should be used only in private. 

These cold days are popular for soup 
—and remember that it should be eat- 
en quietly, not “with music,” as the 
Russians say. The soup spoon is al- 





St. Valentine spent his life going 
about doing good deeds to make his 
neighbors happier; and to invite one’s 
friends in for an evening of “Heart’s 
Desire” is quite an appropriate way of 
celebrating February 14, his anniver- 
sary. If you send out invitations, cut 
them of art paper, using two pink 
hearts with a white one tied in be 
tween, on which is written, “St. Valen- 
tine promises you ‘Heart’s Desire’ at 
my home, Tuesday evening.” If you 
wish to be fussy, decorate the cover 
sheet with tiny cut-out hearts, a Cupid 
silhouette or in any appropriate man- 
ner. Tie these together with a small 
bow of narrow pink ribbon and mail 
in a square white envelope. 

The home may be brightened as elab- 
orately as you please with various sized 
pink and red and white hearts and Cu- 
pids, cut from art paper and strung 
about at intervals, on black thread. 
Hearts can be made further symbolical 
of fun and happiness in games appro- 
priate for the evening. 

In “Golden Heart,” the players are 
seated in a circle, and to all save two, 
a tiny red heart is given. One of these 
receives a gilded heart and the other, 
who is “it” none at all. 

“Tt” gives the signals for starting 
and stopping the passing of hearts 
from player to player, and when he 
calls “Stop,” must guess who has the 
golden heart. If correct, that player 
becomes “it” and the game grows fast- 
eras it continues. 

For the dart contest, a piece of wire 
fashioned heart shape is wrapped with 
red paper and suspended in the doer- 
way. Each player in turn aims.the 
dozen cardboard arrows at it while 
standing some distance away, and to 
the best marksman goes a fudge heart 
asapriz. - 





A “Heart’s Desire” Party 





ways used in a direction away from the 
person eating. And in spite of the de- 
licious result, crackers or bread are 
not broken into the soup plate in the 
best society. They are eaten sepa 
rately. 


When drinking from a teacup, don’t 
hold your little finger in a rigid posi- 
tion, as if it were a sign-post. Some 
misguided person must have decided 
that this was fashionable once, but it 
is really never done. 

Don’t play with the silver, draw pat- 
terns on the tablecloth, make funny 
noises, or anything else which is liable 
to attract attention at the table. 

Haven’t you often seen persons who 
nibble away at the same huge spoon- 
ful of food time and time again? This 
is a displeasing habit and is very bad 
manners. Don’t take on your spoon 
a larget quantity of food than can be 
consumed nicely in one bite, 

If you happen to be a “teen” age girl 
in 2 family, the responsibility of watch- 
ing the younger children and correct- 
ing their table habits will fall largely 
on your shoulders. Such training can’t 
begin too early! And girls in a family 
are always expected to help mother 
with the serving of a meal by refilling 
glasses, keeping the bread and butter 
plates well supplied, and clearing away 
the dishes before the dessert course. 

Does this seem like a good deal to 
remember? A good general rule to fol- 
low is this: Do nothing which is liable 
to offend anyone else at the table. Fok 
low this and you’re safe—R. H. 








Blindfolded Hearts axtists are given 
a red crayon with which to outline 
a heart on white paper pinned to the 
wall, and it takes quite a shiek to 
Pierce such a heart, while blindfolded, 
with his drawing of an arrow. 

Tiny mounds of candy hearts may 
be hidden about the room, and guests 
finding them unexpectedly will amuse 
the crowd by reading the verses and 
sayings printed thereon. Throwing 
small heart-shaped wire rings’ over the 
head of a kewpie doll, and sorting card- 
board pieces into complete hearts gives 
your guests further chances to try their 
skill. 

Besides the dishes of home-made 
candy which are an asset to any party, 
your refreshments may be heart-shaped 
sandwiches, served with your favorite 
salad, which has been packed heart- 
shape and turned out on a lettuce leaf. 
For the sandwich filling, blend, with a 
silver fork, a quantity of cream cheese 
and a little thick cream, add a little 
salt and a dash of paprika and enough 
tomato catsup to make it a delicate 
pink. Cut slices of bread into heart- 
shaped pieces and put filling between, 
top with an olive and serve on the 
side of your salad plate. 

Just before farewells are said, load 
your kewpie with small scrolls of pa- 
per bearing the fortunes of your guests 
—tied with ribbon streamers which 
they may draw. The clever little verses 
can prophesy in various ways the ful- 
fillment of heart’s desire for each 
guest.—Anna Olson. 





Beulah Rogers, a former Four-H 
Club girl, is now connected with the 
educational department of a large 
commercial concern. Beulah will be 
in Iowa during thee next few months, 
giving canning demonstrations. 





Miss Arnquist’s Letter 
State Club Office, 
January 16, 1928, 
Dear Four-H Club Girls: 
Things have just been popping in the 


Towa Four-H girls’ club work lately, | 


and I want to tell you about it. 
I want to tell you that a week agg 
fowa Four-H girls were represented 


by their state leader on the Atlantic — 


coast! It took two nights and one day's 


travel on the train to get there, so yoy © 


see I traveled thru a great many states 
before arriving at my destination, 
The state which gave me an invita 
tion to tell them of you was New Jer. 
sey. The meeting was held for all of 
the county extension people at New 
Brunswick, New Jersey. The confer. 
ence was a three-day affair, one whole 


day being devoted to girls’ Fourq | 


clubs. From nine o’clock in the morn 
ing until four in the afternoon, I told 


about you Four-H girls and your or. | 


ganization. I know club leaders and 


you girls appreciate this compliment io 4 


our state as much as I do. I carried 
back with me many good ideas from 
New Jersey. 

Last week the Four-H club girl was 
to the fore at the annual state Farm 
Bureau Federation meeting. The Polk 
county girls acted as ushers during the 
week. I wish you might have seen the 
girls all dressed in the Four-H club 
uniform of blue as they seated the de- 
egates and visitors of this convention, 
and as they acted as pages for the peo 
ple presiding on the platform. 

Efficient, quiet ushering adds much 
toany meeting. The Polk County Four 
H girls did it nicely. 

And the Four-H girls’ booth! I wish 
you might have seen it. It was a booth 
8x10 feet in size. In the center back 
hung a large map of Iowa, showing 
that every county is conducting Four-H 
girls’ club work and on each side were 
devices for showing the working or 
ganization of the Four-H. In front, on 
a table, were examples of the different 
phases of the girls’ work, parliament 
ary law, music, community building, 
better home practices, sportsmanship, 
publicity, etc., carrying the caption, 
“Character is the by-product of the 
things we do.” 

The complete outfit which won first 
place for Iowa at the National Club 
Congress was on display on a side wall. 
This exhibit was made by Gladys Cone, 
of Grundy county. 

On the other side of the booth was 3 
slide machine which carried sixty dif 
ferent slides of Four-H girls and their 
many activities. People who stayed to 
see all slides (and there were very 
many who did) got a true picture of 


the farm girls’ organization, which is 


ohe carrying on a well-balanced pre 


gram. 

At all hours of the day during the 
conference, club girls in uniform from 
Polk and Dallas counties were in at 
tendance at this booth to give infor 
mation. 5 


Surely every delegate. to the state 


Farm Bureau meeting last week : 
not help but learn more of the FourH | 
girls’ clubs. 

On Wednesday afternoon, I discussed 
objectives in girls Four-H clubs. Miss 


Kyra Klinderova, of Czechoslovakia, © 


told of her own country, which is large 
ly agricultural, its hopes and plans for 


the future now that it has its destiny | 
in its own hands after three hundred | 


years. Her message to the farm per 
ple of Iowa was to believe fully in the 
future of the American farmer and # 
be willing as they were to fight if 


need be for three hundred years @ 


reach the coveted goal. 
Miss Leonie Lausdorp, of Transvaal 
South Africa, spoke of her desire 0 
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carry back to the girls of her country 
the spirit of the Iowa Four-H organiza- 
tion. Miss Lausdorp is a student at 
Jowa State College. She is an honorary 


|. Four-H girls’ club member, having been 


" jpitiated at the Four-H camp at El- 
dora, Iowa, last summer. 

Erma Baustian, of Scott county, told 
about the Four-H girls’ scholarships 
given to the outstanding girls in cloth- 
ing and home furnishing clubs. These 
‘two girls are now taking three months’ 
study in the home-makers’ course at 
Jowa State College. Erma won the 
home-furnishing scholarship. 

By the way, you know that the schol- 
arships in canning and bread clubs 

have not been awarded, owing to the 
fact that the ones entered were not 
‘ worthy enough for the $100 award. 
Won't the counties which did bread 
and canning club work last year send 
in the records of their outstanding girls 
who are not going to school? These 
scholarships will be awarded for the 
spring term. Write to the club office 
for particulars. 
Sincerely, : 
JOSEPHINE ARNQUIST, 
State Girls’ Club Leader. 





Cowboy Music 


Of all strange combinations of tune 
and text, the queerest are the songs 


|’ from our western ranges. It must have 


been that the lonely riders of the old 
wild-west days sang their story-songs 
to any tune that chanced into mind 
when the urge to sing came over them. 
Some of the songs have their own 
tunes, but most of the melodies hark 
back to the homeland of the singer or 
of his fathers even beyond the sea, 
and may be anything from a sentiment- 
al gospel hymn to a vigorous sea-chant- 
ey. There is little evidence to prove 
when, where or by whom any of the 
cow-puncher favorites were made. Cer- 
.tain of them are now sung from Texas 
to Wyoming, wherever lasso, round-up 
and branding-iron held sway. 

_ The doleful ballad seems to hold the 
place of honor. Probably the most 
widely known of all the range songs 
is the dirge of “The Dying Cowboy.” 
The words have been credited to sev- 
eral plainsmen, and vary in some lo 
calities. The tune is a somewhat free, 
‘adaptation of an old English sea song, 
“Oh, bury me not in the rolling sea.” 
There are many stanzas, each fitted to 
the chorus, beginning: 


“Oh, bury me not on the lone 
prairie-e— 

Where the wild coyote will 
howl o’er me.” — 


Another of the mournful type, seem- 
. ingly second only to this dirge in point 
of popularity, is “The Cowboy’s La- 
Ment.” This uses the tune of an old- 
World ballad, “The Unfortunate Rake”; 
_its text has been suited to a passing 
cowboy, from Laredo in the south up 
to the plains of Nebraska, where it 





_ Celebrates one Tom Sherman’s bar- 





foo. The-ehorus, however, is the 
Same in all localities: 


“Beat your drums slowly, and play 
your fifes lowly, 

Play the Dead March as you bear 
me along, -_ 

Take me to the graveyard, and lay 

_ the sod o’er me, 

For I’m a poor cowboy, an’ I know 





fA 


I done wrong. 











of the dare-devil type songs that 


is widely known is set to the tune of 
“IT Want to Be an Angel,” the first 
stanza will give some idea of this 
type: 


% want to be a cowboy an’ with the 

cowboys stand, 

Big spurs upon my boot-heels, an’ 
lasso in my hand, 

My hat broad-brimmed an’ belted 
upon my head in place; 

I'd wear my chaperajos with ele- 
gance and grace.” 


Lonely nights under the stars gave 
rise to the “Cowboy’s Meditation,” 
sung to the tune, “My Bonnie Lies Over 
the Ocean,” which begins: : 


“Last night as I lay on the prairie, 
And looked at the stars in the sky, 
I wondered if ever a cowboy 
Would drift to the sweet by-and-by.” 


The cowboy writer, Will C. Barnes, 
tells of hearing this song in Utah and 
in Arizona, and later on the streets of 
New York City, sung by a Salvation 
Army lassie, who said it was printed 
in their song book. 

One of the best of the songs, in which 
both tune and text bear ear-marks of 
the range, is the “Whoopee-Ti-Yi-Yo.” 
Here again the origin of song and 
singer have long been lost. It may 
have come into being in some such 
manner as this— 

The herd moved forward toward the 
river. Long,’ slanting rays of the af- 
ternoon sun caught the dust from a 
thousand hoofs and set a haze above 
the sea of lifted horns. The day had 
been hot. The leaders scented water, 
but the little runt-steers lagging be- 
hind caught only the dust of the thou- 


sand hoofs. The cow pony knew itand 


jogged them along gently. The cow- 
boy knew it, and as he rode he talked 
to the little runt-steers: 

“Get along there, you little do-gies; 
you gotta keep up. No fault of mine 
you’re under size.” Then he chanted 
his cattle call, “Whoopee-ti-yi-yo,” and 
hurried the little laggers up to the 
herd. 

Later, jogging around the herd in 
the night-stand, he sang his cattle call 
again, this time softly, to let the cattle 
know that all was well. The call fitted 
itself into the jog of the pony. The boy 
remembered the little runt-steers that 
had trailed behind in the long after- 
noon. As he rode, this thoughts fell 
into words that sang to the rhythm of 
the pony gait: 


“Whoope-ti-yi-yo, 
Get along little do-gies, 
It’s your misfortune 
An’ none of my own,——” 


The fall of the pony feet on the turf 
beat out an accompaniment to the tune. 
The north star pointed long miles to 
the summer feeding grounds— 


*W hoope-ti-yi-yo, 

Get along little -do-gies, 
You know Wyoming 
Will be your new home.” 


It was an easy-going, contented, 
swinging tune. The next rider caught 
it and relayed it on to the next. So it 
passed from lip to lip. So it passed 
from outfit to outfit. Around a dis- 
tant chow-wagon, other boys told sto- 
ries. One sang: 


“As I was a-walking one mornin’ 
for pleasure, 
I met a cow-puncher a-ridin’ alone. 
His hat was throwed back, 
An’ his spurs was a-jinglin’, 
An ’as I approached he was sing- 
ing this song—” 


Whoopee-ti-yi-yo—, with the familiar 
chorus the whole outfit joined in. After 
that, the verse belonged with the re- 
frain. Other verses were added. Some- 
where a bowboy had trouble with his 
herd. He sang a warning; 

“Some boys they goes up the trail 
jest for pleasure, 

But that’s where they git it most 

awfully wrong. 

For nobody knows all the trouble 

you give us, 

While we go drivin’ you all along.” ~ 


As years rolled by other stanzas were 
added, always leading up to the swing 
of the refrain. Some twenty or more 
are passed down from the old days. 
Some will be forgotten, but others will 
live on with the chorus, which has the 
jog of the cow pony and the breath of 
the ranges in its tune. 

Another kind of music credited to 
the western ranges is the fiddle-tunes, 
such as “Turkey in the Straw” and 
“Arkansaw Traveler.” These jolly lit- 
tle tunes have danced their way across 
the continent, from whatever source, 
and they were favorites in the early 
days of frontier life on the plains. 
Mouth-harp and fiddle have aided the 
“caller” to set many a soddy and shan- 
ty shaking, to the “Swing your part- 
ners,” or “All promenade.” The “Ar- 
kansaw Traveler,” besides its happy 
self, has to its credit a famous picture 
and a story which has become a part 
of our pioneer history, and philosophy. 

There is some controversy as to 
whether the story named the tune and 
the picture, the picture named the 
tune and the story, or the tune named 
its two companions. Anyway, when 
Arkansas was first settled by white 
men, the three became associated in 
some such way as this. A pioneer 
planter, traveling horseback, lost his 
way. Toward the close of a rainy day 
be chanced upon a miserable, half- 
roofed cabin of a “squatter” family. 
The man of the cabin, seated in the 
doorway, played an old fiddle. The 
planter asked shelter. Then followed 
the famous dialogue beginning with 


the refusal of the squatter on the 


grounds that his roof only afforded 
shelter for his own family: 
' “Stranger, my house leaks.” 

“Why don’t you finish roofing it?” 

“Bin raining all day.” 

“Why don’t you do it in dry 
weather?” 

“Tt don’t leak then.” 

During an extended conversation, the 
squatter evaded all requests for infor- 
mation, all the time playing over and 
over one little strain of a tune he 
could not finish. The traveler at last 
offered, for shelter, to finish playing 
the tune. Upon doing so, he was given 
the freedom of the cabin in terms that 
have become proverbial of hospitality. 
The tune was what is now known as 
the “Arkansaw Traveler.” The plant- 
er made the story famous thruout the 
southwest country. A young artist, 
Edmund Wilson, made a painting of 
the scene at the squatter’s cabin and 
captioned it the “Arkansaw Traveler.” 
The original painting, still im the pos- 
session of the Washburn family, was 
reproduced in cuts which decorated the 
walls of humble cabins in all parts of 
the country, as well as public halls and 
club rooms. The picture is rarely seen 
now, but the fune will live on with the 
story of our frontier and the songs of 
the western ranges.—Fannie R. Bu- 
chanan. : 


(Editor’s Note: This is the last in 
a series of articles on American. Folk 
Music, by Fannie R. Buchanan.) 


-sible for her to be. 


A Health Talk 


You have seen them, and so have I, 
girls with peach blossom complexions, 
eyes that shine with health, but with 
hair that is simply impossible. Not 
long ago, I had the opportunity of go- 
ing on a long train trip with a big 
party of girls, and I became interested 
in observing their hair. Every one of 
them had bobbed hair. A few of them 
had lovely hair and wore it becoming- 
ly; a few more had lovely hair but 
wore it unbecomingly—not cut in a 
style to become them. The others would 
have had lovely hair had it been clean, 
or less oily, or not curled with a wash- 
board effect. 


It is within the rights—nay, it is 
the duty—of every girl to be just as 
attractive and charming as it is pos 
And hair is cer- 
tainly in the rank of first importance 
when it comes to attractiveness. It is 
one of the first things we usually no 
tice about a girl. We see her face, her 
eyes, then her hair, and then the whole 
ensemble. 

Is there ever any excuse for unclean 
and oily-looking hair? Hardly, unless 
there is a long illness that makes it 
impossible to have the regular hair 
shampoos. Hair should be washed at 
least once a month, even in the win- 
ter time. There is no danger of catch- 
ing cold providing you dry it thoroly, 
and with bobbed hair it is such a sim- 
ple matter to wash and dry the hair. 
The oily condition can not always be 
helped. If the condition exists because 
the hair has not been washed for a 
long time, then it can easily be reme 
died by a shampoo. If oil is excessive 
in the hair just a few days after wash- 
ing, then dry shampoos with corn 
meal will help. Give yourself a thoro 
shampoo with the corn meal once a 
week. Eau de quinine, which can be 
bought at the drug store, makes hair 
less oily. It should be used once a 
week on the hair, moistening the scalp 
thoroly, and using enough to get the 
hair almost wet. After working it well 
into the scalp with a thoro massage, 
then rub the head well with a towel. 

Some girls need to wash their bair 
less often than others. Those with hair 
inclined toward oiliness will usually 
have to shampoo oftener because dust 
and dirt adhere and are not so easily 
brushed out. Because I live in a town 
where there is a great deal of soft coal 
smoke in the air thru the winter sea- 
son, I can seldom go for longer periods 
than ten days without a shampoo. I feel 
positively unclean if I let it go longer. 

And now I am going to say that I do 
not favor the Valentino bobs for girls. 
I have never yet seen one that was be- 
coming. Those long sideburns cut off 
squarely do not become your girlish 
faces. I do not think they are becom- 
ing even to the athletic type of girl 
The boyish bob is all right, providing 
you have the face and the hair to wear 
it that way. Girls with hair growing 
rather low on the forehead and in 
curves and with quite thick hair, often 
look nice with this style of cut. If you 
are not of this type, then you will do 
well to choose a bob that gives you 
softer lines about the face. If you are 
inclined to be plump, then most decid: 
edly you should beware of the boy bob. 
It will only emphasize your plumpness. 

Artificially curled hair, unless it is 
done very artistically and with the ap- 
pearance of being natural, is seldom 
becoming to girls of less than sixteen. 
It is one of the things I like to think of 
a girl saving until she is of the “com- 
ing out” age. And, of course, that 
washboard effect—I’m sure you have 
all seen it and know what I mean—is 
never becoming to any girl of any age. 
—Sarah Adams. 
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Lone Scout Questions 


Question—How do Lone Scouts pass 
tests for Scout advancement? 

Answer—Lone Scouts who live with- 
in council territory and under council 
supervision will appear before their 
adult leaders, merit badge councilors, 
Scoutmasters, or special examiners se- 
lected by the council for the passing 
of tests for degrees or for the tender- 
foot, second: class and first class ranks. 
If Lone Scouts live outside of council 
supervision, then they are permitted 
to send for blanks, select an adult, 
not a relative—some one of good citi- 
zenship standing, such as postmaster, 
lawyer, banker, leading farmer, minis- 
ter or teacher. This adult will be ap- 
proved by the national council as ex- 
aminer or councilor for the Lone 
Scout. This councilor will pass upon 
the. merit badge program and act as a 
friend and -councilor. 

Q.—What is the Lone Scout Hand- 
book? 

A—The new revised Boy Scout 
Handbook is the handbook for all 
Scouts, whether they belong to 
Troops, Patrols, Sea Scouting or Lone 
Scouting. 

Q.—May Lone Scouts win life, star 
and eagle rank? 

A—yYes. All Lone Scouts are per- 
mitted to win any or all titles, honors 
and awards available to all Boy Scouts 
who follow the troop or patrol plan, 
which includes life, star and eagle 
ranks. 

@.—What are the palm awards for 
merit badge advancement? 

A.—in addition to merit badge re- 
quirements for eagle rank there are 
three palm awards. 

Q.—Where. do Lone Scouts get 
blanks to be filled out when asking 
for merit badge examinations and oth- 
er court of honor awards? 

A.—-If they live in council territory 
and under council supervision, the 
blanks are secured at the local Boy 
Scout office, or if they live near the 
council arrangements may be made 
for Lone Scouts to secure their blanks 
from the nearest council. If they live 
outside of council supervision, then 
write to Boy Scouts of America, 2 

_Park avenué, New York City, and re- 
‘ quest blanks. 

Q.—Where do Lone Scouts wear the 
Lone Scout insignia? 

A.—Lone Scouts wear the insignia 
on the left sleeve of the uniform two 
inches below the shoulder seam. The 
insignia costs 20 cents and may be or- 
dered thru your local council or thru 
the Long House, supply department. 

Q.—Who may wear the Lone Scout 
ring? 

A-Any Lone Scout in good stand- 
ing. The gold ring costs $1.. The ster- 
ling silver ring costs 85 cents. When 
ordering ring write to the Supply De- 
partment, Boy Scouts of America, 2 
Park avenue, New York City, and sub- 
mit with your order the price of the 
ring and the measurements of the 
finger upon which you are to wear the 





Chief Red Fox 


I first met Red Fox at the local high 
school. He gave an interesting talk 
on the Indian question under the aus- 
pices of the American Indian Associa-. 
tion. I requested of him the name of 
an Indian boy with whom I could cor- 
respond. Red Fox granted my request 
willingly. giving me the name of a boy 
attending Haskell University. 

‘This. famous Pienx: chieftain was 


attired in Indian regalia, typifying the 
Red man’s love for color work and 
beads. He wore beads and eagle feath- 
ers of high rank, a wampum belt, 
and carrier a small tom-tom. His face 
was of a bronze color, typical of the 
original Americans. 

Chief Red Fox is the chief advisor 
to Zane Grey and is an actor in a gi- 
gantic movie production portraying 
the Red men, to be released some time 
in the future.—Carroll Mitchell, Cla- 
rinda, Iowa. 


Fun in Tracking Rabbits 
For the boy who likes to hunt but 
who can not afford a gun, there is a 
form of hunting that will give a lot of 
fun and will also bring in considerable 
money where the ordinary rabbit or 





‘cotton-iail is plentiful. 


Some time in the winter when the 
ground is covered with a good track- 
ing snow pick out a field of sod that 
has been plowed some time during 
the fall. The sod in turning off of the 
mold-board of the plow falis in such 
a way as to form small “dug-outs” or 
huts. Since these huts have a lining 
of weeds or grass they form a place 
in which rabbits love to make their 
winter burrow. 

Now with a tracking snow on start 
in at one corner of such a field and 
go along the outer boundary until you 
come to a rabbit track. It makes no 
difference whether the track is going 
into the field or coming out, turn in 
and follow it into the field. If the 
track is going in it will lead to the 
rabbit’s burrow, and if it is coming 
out, follow it by “back-tracking” for 
the rabbit has come from his burrow 
and probably went back to it by some 
other route. 

Try to keep your eyes on the track 
as far ahead of you as you can, at 
least twenty or thirty feet, and when 
you see it leading into a burrow ap- 
proach with stealth (it is best to ap- 
proach from the opposite direction to 
which the burrow is facing) and when 
within a few feet of it give a spring 
and throw your body across the bur- 





row in such a way that the escape of 
the rabbit is blocked. 

After you have captured this rabbit 
go back to where you picked up the 
track and proceed around the field, 
following in each track as you did the 
first one. You will find that you can 
get alot of fun and-a lot of rabbits 
this way. Sometimes following the 
tracks will test your ingenuity for 
often it looks like bunny has taken a 
lot of unnecessary steps just to fool 
you. 

The best location in which to find 
plenty of rabbits in a field like this 
is near a corn field in which the rab- 
bits can feed. 

A strong stick two or three feet long 
may come in handy for often the rab- 
bit may have a deep burrow and it is 
necessary to pry away some of the sod 
to get to him. And if you have a dog 
that can catch rabbits, take him along 
for sometimes in spite of your caution 
the rabbit may leave his burrow be- 
fore you get to it. You will have to 
make the dog stay at your heel, tho, 
or he will follow up the track ahead of 
you and beat you to the fun at the 
burrow. 

With a friend or two a game can be 
made of this system of hunting by di- 
viding the field up into lots and see- 
ing who can get the most rabbits from 
each one’s lot.—L. R. Grinstead. 





Passing Merit Badge Tests 


After the seven degrees have been 
passed, the real work of Lone Scout- 
ing is over, that is, the things in which 
everyone thinks stands for the work 
of the Lone Scouts are over unless the 
merit badge work is taken up. I think 
that a Lone Scout should put as much 
work in on this work as the contribu- 
ting work. By only developing your 
contributing ability you would soon 
get out of practice of such things as 
first aid, signaling, étc. In the merit 
badge each field which you have stud- 
ied, some time in your degree work 
is specialized in, and you can go deep- 
er in the subject than you could or 
rather were required to in the degree 
work. These merit badges should be 





and understand: 


morally straight.” 


Lone Scout Application Blank 
(Only boys twelve years or over are eligible) 


I have, with the consent of my parentstor guardian, taken the follow- 
ing Oath of the Lone Scouts, Boy Scouts of America, which I have read 


“On my honor I will do my best—(1) To do my duty to God and 
my country, and to obey the Scout Laws; (2) To help other people at 
all times; (3) To keep myself physically strong, mentally awake, and 


Enclosed find 60 cents membership fee for one year’s membership as 
a Lone Scout, Boy Scouts of America, and one year’s membership in Wal- 
laces’ Farmer’s Tribe of Lone Scouts, Boy Scouts of America. 
membership fee entitles me to the new engraved membership certificate. 
The above 60 cents membership fee includes 10 cents for a year’s sub- 
scription to Lone Scout News, the official organ of Wallaces’ Farmer 
Tribe of Lone Scouts, and 25 cents for a year’s subsctiption to The Lone 
Scout, the official publication of the national Lone Scout organization, 
and all the privileges of the Lone Scout organization Boy Scouts of 


Date. 





This 

















America. 

Name 1 

Nationality. Color DBD eccriiscvesecssons onthe 
Street No. P, O. Box RP DG isciceore 
= County State. 





If this application is sent in by a Scout who is organizing a local 
tribe, he should fill in the following blank: 





Name of Organizer 
Name of Tribe 


Number it Tribe......cccnsccseees 








Address 











won and as much enthusiasm should 
be shown in passing them as in win. 
ning the booster, degree or contrib. 
uting title. Among the Lone Scouts [ 
doubt if one out of every ten have 
won the star Scout pin. This merit 
badge work is the only direct compar- 
ison we have with the city Boy Scouts 
and we should show them that we 
can pass the merit tests as quickly as 
they. We should challenge the Boy 
Scouts to a race to see which organ- 
ization could pass these the quickest 
and best and in this have competition 
between each other, Different tribes 
could challenge a group of Boy Scouts 
living in a near city to a merit badge 
race and thus bring a closer relation 
between the Boy and Lone Scouts.— 
F. Clyde Sabin, LSD., Guide Rock, 
Neb. 





About Mail Tribes 


In the December issue of Lone 
Scout News, Scout Roberts states that 
every Scout should belong to a mail 
tribe. I beg to disagree with said 
statement. Too many of our present 
day mail tribes are nothing but hot 
air, trying to blow one or two fellows 
into popularity or notoriety as the 
case may be. Too many of our mail 
tribes start with big intentions and 
then gradually die down. The writer 
has a personal letter from Mr. O. H, 
Benson where our national director — 
states that every week he receives 
several applications for charters for 
mail tribes. ‘ - 

But Scout Roberts has a fine plan 
proposed by Mr. Benson himself. 
What about that? Here is where we 
clash, and no hard feelings on either 
side. It has been my experience and 
is my opinion that if a Scout belongs © 
to a local tribe he should do his best ~ 
in the same and not try to distribute 
his activities amdng several mail — 


tribes. If you spread a lot of powder — 


under a bullet and light it it will not — 
fly very far, but confine this powder ~ 
so the bullet is forced along a barrel — 
and it will have speed and distance. — 
For all Scouts who are members of 4 
local tribe I will want a few real “cor- 
ries” instead of a mail tribe. A per- 
sonal letter does more good to this 
boy than a general letter written to a 
dozen boys. : 
How about the boys, then, that can 
not belong to a local tribe? Form 
these into a mail tribe? Yes. A mail — 
tribe modeled after the local tribes. 


We are experimenting with this very : | 


thing in Kansas. We have organized 
a mail tribe known as the Quivera Mail 
Tribe. Membership is open ‘only to 
Kansas Scouts who find it impossible 
to belong to a local tribe. Member- 
ship will be limited to ten to keep that 
personal touch of one» member with 
another. Besides the regular officers 
a tribe guide has been elected. Meet-. 
ings will be held every two weeks and 
a certain hour of the day when all 
Scouts will write to the chief telling 
of their Scout activities and progress. 
The official organ will be a travelog 

issued every month which will contait 
activities of every individual mem- 
ber, will answer questions, and have a — 


monthly message from the tribe guide. 


If this works out as planned it will 
be given later in more detail so that it 


‘may be adopted in other regions. 





Mail tribes a13 all right but must be 
properly handled and with the right 
motive, to advance Scouting in gen-— 
eral and not popularity in particular. 


—J. Marcus Jantzen, GC, LSS, Dur 


ham, Kan., Kansas State Deputy. 
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Don’t allow quart after quart of milk to be 
held back by your cows because of some 
discomfort of the udder or teats. Go after the 

quarts by giving constant care to even 
the “little” hurts of these tender tissues. 

Bag Balm has wonderful healing power, 
remarkable ability to penetrate and restore 
the injured parts that make cows nervous 
and hard to milk. For all chaps, cracked 
teats, teats stepped on, infl ion of the 
udder, caked bag, bunches, cow pox, etc., 

Balm brings relief with the first applica- 
tion. Complete healing is quickly brought 
about. 

Bag Balm is sanitary, clean, pleasant to 
use, and cannot taint the milk. Big 10-ounce 

kage, only 60c and goes a long way. At 
dealers, general stores and druggists. 
Mailed postpaid if hard to obtain locally. 
Valuablebooklet,“Dairy Wrinkles” sent frees 


Dairy Association Co., Inc. 
Lyndonville, Vermont 











Empire Oil-Burning 
Tank Heater ; 


Greatest improvement ever made in tank 
ny tank. Burns 14to 16 hours 
on one gallon of kerosene. No sparks, ashes 
e. Heating chamber entirely under 
water; no heat wasted. Guaranteed. Saves 
feed—pays for itself repeatedly. 
EMPIRE NON-FREEZABLE HOG WATERER 
galvanized fron—70 gal. capacity. burner directly 
Se a 





ata 
same feed. 


buyers. Write at for 
Drice and specialotfer: Buy direct 
from factory. 


Empire Tank Heater Co. 





107 &.7th St., Washington, le. 








CAUSTIC= 


For 48 years the reliable lin- 
iment and counter-irritant. 
The Lawrence- 
Williams Co., 
Cleveland, 


io. 
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THE DAIRY 


Our readers our invited bate npe their Lee to this department. Questions concerning 
airy cw ccaiotin 


ly answered. 











lowa Cow Testing Associations 


a 


Show Progress 


The owners of the ten highest pro- 
ducing herds in Iowa cow testing as- 
sociations received a total of $1,638.42 
above feed costs from herds averaging 


slightly more than ten cows per herd, 
while the owners of the ten poorest 
producing herds in the associations 
milked sixteen cows and received only 
$450.80 above feed costs for their labor 
and investment, These figures démon- 
strate that it pays better to milk few- 
er but better cows, than it does to milk 
more and make less with poorer cows. 

The average butterfat produced in 
the ten high herds in the association 
in the past year was 472.2 pounds, 
while the ten low herds produced an 
average of 139.9 pounds of butterfat. 
The average feed costs per cow of the 
ten high herds was $94.10, while the 
average feed cost per cow of the low- 
producing cows was $34.74. This in- 
creased feed cost was more than justi- 
fied for the average return above feed 
costs on the high producing herds was 
$157.66 per cow, as compared to $31.75 
on the poor producing herds. 

Improved methods of organizing, 
more adequate plan of financing and 
better qualified testers are responsible 
for the remarkable progress that has 
been made in the Iowa cow testing as- 
sociations during the past year. The 
policy that has been adopted by the 
cow testing associations in Iowa is to 
strengthen the existing organizations 
and make their work more effective 
by organizing producers into groups 
that can be efficiently handled. 

Two series of group conferences that 

were held during the past year are also 
partly responsible for the improved 
work that has been done by the asso- 
ciations and their testers. Cow test- 
ing association officers have taken 
more responsibility and more meetings 
and special programs have been ar- 
ranged for the discussion of dairy 
problems. During the year, 63 of the 
associations held 149 programs and 
business meetings, and in addition 41 
picnics and tours drew a total attend 
ance of practically 6,000 members. Ex- 
hibits for local and county fairs were 
arranged by 44 of the different asso- 
ciations. During the year ending 
January 1, 1928, there were 88 active 
cow testing associations. 
- A general survey of the different as- 
sociations shows that the increased re- 
turns of cow testing association mem- 
bers, as compared to average dairymen, 
are due to three things: Growing more 
legumes than the average dairyman, 
feeding silage as a succulent reserve 
when cows are not on pasture, and bal- 
ancing home grown grains with a high 
protein concentrate. Sixty-seven per 
cent of association Members are feed- 
ing silage to their cows, 39 per cent 
are feeding alfalfa hay, 21 per cent are 
feeding clover hay, 5 per cent soy: 
beans, 75 per cent are using linseed 
oil meal, 54 per cent cottonseed meal, 
and several others are feeding other 
protein concentrates. 

During the year the average milk 
production per cow in the association 
was 6,920 pounds, while the average 
butterfat production was 273 pounds. 
When this record of production is com- 
pared to that of the average Iowa cow, 
which produces approximately 150 
pounds, another reason for the addi- 
tional returns to the members of the 
cow testing associations is readily un- 
derstood. 

Data tabulated for the 6,901 cows in 
the testing associations show that there 
is a close relationship between fat pro- 
duction and feed costs, as well as in- 
come above feed costs. Herds were 
grouped in regard to their production 





in classes from an average production 
of 100 pounds of butterfat to the group 
producing an average of 500 pounds of 
butterfat. There was a constantly in- 
creasing cost of feed as the total pro 
duction increased, but it was accom- 
panied by a constantly decreasing cost 
of feed per pound of butterfat pro- 
duced. The returns per dollar of feed 
spent also increased as the average 
production increased. This shows the 
efficiency of good cows when well fed. 

The average cost of feed in the group 
averaging 100 pounds of butterfat was 
$39.43, as compared to $90.36 as the 
feed cost of the group averaging 500 
pounds of butterfat. However, the feed 
cost per pound of butterfat in the group 
averaging 100 pounds of butterfat was 
39 cents, as compared to the cost of 18 
cents in the heavy producing group. 
The returns per dollar spent for feed 
varied from the low point of $1.42 per 
collar invested with the group produc- 
ing 100 pounds of butterfat, to $3.08 
per dollar invested in feed with the 
group producing 500 pounds of but- 
terfat. 

Continued membership in cow test- 
ing associations proves profitable to the 
members. The Linn county cow test- 
ing association is a fair example of 
the results accomplished. In 1924, when 
the association started, the average pro- 
duction per cow was 288 pounds of fat, 
which returned $93.96 above feed cost. 
These figures have gradually improved 
until 1927 the average fat production 
per cow was 349.7 pounds of butterfat 
and the income above feed cost aver- 
aged $121.86 per cow. During the first 
year only one man in the association 
was raising legume crops. At the end 
of the four years, eleven members were 
raising alfalfa for hay and the same 
number were raising sweet clover for 
pasture. Soybeans were being grown 
on a large percentage of the farms. 

Many other associations have made 
equal or more progress than enumer- 
ated above. The improvement is most 
rapid in counties where the members 
are located in a compact area surround- 
ing a good creamery. Sixty per cent 
of the cow testing association members 
are selling to co-operative creameries, 
11 per cent to private creameries, 5 
per cent to cream stations, 8 per cent 
sell retail milk and 14 per cent sell 
milk wholesale. 





Standards on Ice Cream 
An Iowa subscriber writes: 


“Can you tell me what are the 
standards on ice cream? Should a 
gallon of ice cream have a certain 
butterfat test and a certain weight? 
I recently bought a gallon of ice 
cream, that was more like whipped 
cream frozen than ice cream. It did 
not seem very rich?” 

The only standard in Iowa for ice 
cream refers te a butterfat test of 12 
per cent. There is no standard on 
weight per gallon. Most ice cream 
weighs approximately half what the 
ingredients weigh before freezing. In 
other words, the average product will 
weigh approximately four and one-half 
pounds to the gallon. The discrimina- 
tion of the public against ice cream 
which has a larger overrun than this, 
prevents manufacturers from estab- 
lishing a very large business unless 
they manufacture a quality product. 
In other words, consumers buy of an- 
other dealer next time and this tends 
to keep the- manufacturers in. line. 
Low testing cream should be reported 
to the Iowa Department of Agricul- 
ture, Des Moines, Iowa. 








Dr. Naylor Medicated Teat Dilators reach 
the seat of the trouble - - - give positive results. 
Always keep a package on hand for treatment 
of Spider, Obstructions, , 
ae gps’ — Hard Milkers, meer 
lized and packed in medicated ointment’ 

1 nt texture Carries medication 
into the teat canal. 


Heals the Teat-- 
Keeps it Open 


Big, 3 dozen package mailed 
for $1. with Satisfaction, or Money 
Back guarantee. ive 7's name so we 
can arrange your future supply locally. 

Dr. H.W. NAYLOR, Veterinarian 
Dept. 17 Morris, N. Yo 
Other Dr. Naylor products: 
Liquid Udder Balm, $1., ‘ 
Garget Powder, 60c., a 
Car-min-ton, a Ee 

concentrated miner: 
tonic for cows, $1. 
Foal Treatment, 
$1. White Scour 
Tablets, SOc 


DR.NAYLO 
Medicated > 


TEAT | 
DILATORS ° 





PACKED IN 
MEDICATEL 
OINTMENT. ¢ 





The Avery Steel Separator is ahead of the 
times —in design— in quality —in the work 
it does and the way it does it. It set a rec- 
ord for sales last year never equaled by any 
thresher company in the first year’s produc- 
tion of anew model. Learn why its perfect- 
spaced cylinder shells better with less concave 
teeth— why the spreading comb beater and 
combination adjustable straw rack handles 
straw faster and saves better — why its ail- 
roller bearing drive without a crankshaft 
makes it easier to handle and lighter to pull. 


Write for Catalog 
Learn about the machine that broke sales 
and performance records — get all the facts 


and figures; also get tractor catalog 
Avery Tractors. = 
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POWER MACHINERY CO. 
BDept.gs Peoria, illinois 
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The Zero Hour in Meal Planning 


HERE is a time in early spring 
which every housewife knows all 
too well. Fresh fruits and vegetables 
are expensive and difficult to procure 
if one is situated far from the larger 
markets; household supplies are some- 
what exhausted, and jaded appetites 
are rebelling against “canned” foods. 
Try some of these methods of serv- 
ing food already on hand, and see if 
they will not offer a welcome change. 
Serve string beans in the French 
fashion. Heat a can of beans in their 
own juice; pour off the water and 
shake the saucepan gently over the 
fire until the beans are dry. To one 
quart of beans add two or three table- 
spoons of butter and the juice of half 
a lemon or a little vinegar, salt and 
pepper, and shake over heat until the 
butter is melted and distributed over 


the beans. 

If canned tomatoes have become a 
drug on the home market, try a tomato 
custard. Cook one quart of tomatoes, 
one slice of onion, a little salt and 
pepper, and two tablespoons of sugar 
gently for fifteen minutes. Press thru 
a sieve, add one-third cup of fine crack- 
er crumbs, two slightly beaten eggs, 
and bake in oiled custard cups until 
the custard is set. Serve with cheese 
sauce made by seasoning a good white 
sauce with one-half cup of grated 
cheese and a dash of mustard. 

Use a quart of canned peas in mak- 
ing a hot and tasty soup. To the peas 
add a quart of liquid, which may be 
soup stock, rich milk, or half of each, 
a slice of onion and a cup of cooked 
spinach. Cook gently for ten or fif- 
teen minutes. Sift and thicken with 
a tablespoon of flour. Serve with fresh- 
ly toasted crackers or croatons. 

If the marmalade glasses are empty, 
this citrous marmalade is very appe- 
tizing. Wash one grapefruit, one or- 
ange and one lemon, and slice very 
thinly, rind and all. 

_ enameled saucepan and cover with sev- 
en pints of cold water. Let stand for 
twenty-four hours and cook slowly for 
five hours. Let stand for twenty-four 
hours again. Add five pounds of su- 
gar and boil gently until the juice jells 
when dipped into a cold saucer. Place 
in glasses and seal. 

Fruit whips used in place of the 
usual icings give the favorite cake a 
welcome change. In a deep bow! place 
one egg white, one scant cup of granu- 
lated sugar, and one cup of fruit, which 
which may be grated tart apple, sifted 
apricots or prunes or crushed bananas; 
whip with a good beater until it be- 
comes light and smooth. Or a cooked 
lemon and apple filling is excellent. In 
‘a double boiler place one scant cup of 
sugar, one tablespoon of flour, juice of 
one lemon and a little grated rind, two 
tablespoons of cold water, one beaten 
egg and one grated tart apple; cook 
over hot water until it thickens. 

Nut scrapple is good with new maple 
syrup. Corn meal may be used entire- 
ly, or part hominy is good. Make as 
ordinary mush is made, and add one 
or two cups of chopped nut-meats. Cool 
in a mold, slice thin and fry. 

Apricot salad is made by soaking 
and cooking the dried fruit and press- 
ing it thru a sieve. Soak cne and one- 
half tablespoons of gelatin in one- 
fourth cup of cold water and pour over 
it three-fourths cup of boiling water. 
When the gelatin has become cool, but 
before it becomes firm, add one and 
one-half cups of the prepared apricot 
and a few drops of lemon juice; or, 
lemon gelatin may be used if pre- 
ferred. Serve with sliced bananas or 
whipped cream, or both. 


Place in a large 


Four Fudge Recipes 


HE method for making fudge for all 

four of the recipes given here is 
the same. Place the chocolate cut up 
in small pieces in a smooth saucepan. 
Stir over a low fire until the chocolate 
is melted. Remove from the fire and 
stir till smooth. Then stir in the su- 
gar and gradually mix in the milk. 
Then stir over the fire until the sugar 
is dissolved. Boil over a medium hot 
fire until the soft ball stage is reached. 
After this test is obtained, add butter 
and vanilla and remove from the stove 
at once, setting the pan in cold water 
for about two minutes until the mix- 
ture begins to stick to the bottom of 
the pan. Remove from the water then 
and begin beating. Beat until the fudge 
begins to thicken and lose its shine. 
Then pour onto a buttered platter 
or tin. 

Marshmallow Fudge—This requires 
two squares of chocolate, two cups of 
granulated sugar, one cup of milk, one- 
half cup of water, two tablespoons of 
butter and one-half pound of marsh- 
mallows. When the fudge has cooked 


Chemistry in Modern Life 


NE of the interesting new books and 

one which is as entertaining as it 

is instructive, is “Chemistry in Modern 

Life,” by Arrhenius and Leonard, price 

$3, and published by the D. Van Nos- 
trand Company, New York City. 

The romance of chemistry’s contribu- 
tion to human progress is the theme of 
this entertaining volume by a master 
chemist, a winner of the Nobel prize 
and a world leader in research. It is 
non-technical in character and enter- 
taining alike for general reader or sci- 
entist. Boys ought to like it a great 
deal. 

Some of the most entertaining chap- 
ters are on fire, oxidation and reduc- 
tion and the developments of man’s 
methods of starting and controlling 
fire; tools and metals and the won- 
ders of mixtures and amalgams; the 
cultural value of silica, and the won- 
ders of glass and pottery; the chemist- 
ry of the earth’s crust; ores and fossil 
fuels and the wonders of coal and pe- 
troleum; sources of energy and the ev- 
olution of engines; cellulose and rub- 








the more pleasant. 








_ Farm kitchens should be roomy enough, if possible, to allow for a 
corner where breakfasts and hasty meals can be served. And if that cor- 
ner has sunny windows, as in the picture here, kitchen meals will be all 


The window over the sink is a good idea, too. Why 
look at biank wall when you may have a landscape view? 











and cooled, add one-half of the marsh- 
maliows cut in halves, and beat into 
the mixture. Arrange the rest of the 
marshmallows in the buttered tin and 
pour the fudge over them. 

Black Fudge—To make, use the 
method given above, using the follow- 
ing ingredients: Two squares of choc- 
olate, one cup of white sugar, one- 
fourth cup of molasses, one cup of 
brown sugar, one-half cup of cold wa- 
ter, two-thirds cup of milk, two table- 
spoons of butter and one teaspoon of 
vanilla. 

Plain Fudge—This requires two 
squares of chocolate, two cups of gran- 
ulated sugar, one-half cup of cold wa- 
ter, two-thirds cup of milk, two table- 
spoons of butter and one teaspoon of 
vanilla. Nuts or marshmallows may 
be added to this just before pouring 
into the pan. Candied cherries, raisins 
and figs are also good in fudge. 

Creamy Fudge—This requires two 
squares of chocolate, two cups of gran- 
ulated sugar, two tablespoons of corn 
syrup, one-half cup of cold water and 
two-thirds cup of milk, two tablespoons 
of butter and one teaspoon of vanilla. 
Add the corn syrup with the milk. Pour 
over cut marshmallows, if desired. 





Mold on the surface of ham or bacon 
may be removed by rubbing the meat 
with a cloth dampened with lard or 
sweet oil. 





ber. There are other chapters which 
are of especial interest to women, on 
dyes, perfumes and drugs, the chem- 
istry of bread and housekeeping, -with 
the treasures of nature. 


Make Invalid’s Food Attractive 


HEN preparing food for an invalid 
time or effort should not be 
spared to make the tray dainty and the 
food attractive. Appealing to the in- 
valid’s eye is one of the best ways to 
rally a flagging appetite, says the New 
York state college of home economics. 

Attractive dishes may depend on the 
cooking utensils used. Small, individ- 
ual cooking utensils, such as a two- 
cup saucepan, a one-cup frying pan, 2 
one-cup bowl and a small double boiler 
are useful in cookery for invalids. 
These utensils should be of the best 
material—either aluminum or agate. If 
made of agate, they should be free from 
nicks, and the bottom should not be 
worn off. 

Two or three small earthen dishes, a 
ramekin or two, a custard cup, a small 
dish for scalloped oysters, fish or po- 
tatoes, a dainty teapot, coffee pot or 
chocolate pot and another small pot 
for hot water are suggested. 





A hint for stout persons: Do not 
wear tight clothes; they emphasize the 
eurves of the figure. 


Patchwork Thoughts 


A GREAT five-year war has just he 

gun in this country, that, unlike 
most wars, promises benefit to map 
kind. Down at Johns Hopkins Uj} 
versity, a famous school of medicine, at 
Baltimore, Maryland, a research fung 
of $195,000 has been appropriated for 
the sole purpose of waging war on the 
common cold. It is curious that so lit. 
tle is known to date of the cause o& 
causes of cold and that so far no cur 
for them has been discovered. 





If I read the figures rightly, colds 
cost us more than any other sickneg 
we have. Someone has estimated that 
by far the biggest share of the nation’s 
drug bill of something over $500,000,009 
is spent for cold remedies of the pat 
ent medicine variety and otherwise 
And it is a well-known fact that com. 
mon colds and the members of the 
group to which colds belong, such as 
flu, bronchitis and pneumonia, cause 
more deaths than any other infectious 
disease. 





If the war against colds is success 
ful, it will be cheap at the price; the 
$195,000 will be well spent. 





I’m not much for reading stories 
with a moral, but when a book fle 
vored delightfully with an Arabian 
Nights atmosphere was handed to me 
the other afternoon, I took it home 
and read it thru that night. It wasa 
simple and rather pretty story, proy- 
ing, in effect, that folks seldom have 
sense enough to know when they ar 
happy, but insist on putting happiness 
to such tests that they destroy it by 
their own hand. 





It is wonderful the way some people 
just won’t grow old, isn’t it? There is 
the notable example of Peter Pan, the 
child who refused to even grow up, and 
occasionally we see and meet folks who 
seem ageless. -Still I can hardly be 
lieve my eyes after seeing Minnie Mad 
dern Fiske, one of our really great 
American actresses, frolic across the 
stage last night in the Shakespearean 
play, the “Merry Wives of Windsor,” 
and she a woman of seventy. She 
danced, popped herself under tables in 
hiding, and did a difficult piece of act 
ing in a play that was three hours 
long—and that is some grilling! More 
over, a close-up with glasses refused 
to show her other than middle-aged, 
scarcely lined about the face. 
tainly, a remarkable woman! 





I wish someone would tell me if the 


pussy-willows are out yet. This mild 
weather has surely brought some of 
them out. I know, of a certain, ser 


_eral places where they must be but 


ding into gray fuzziness with all this 
lovely January weather. I wish some 
one would look for them and send mé 
a line of reassurance, because I cant 
easily get to the places where they are. 





Did you ever pick pussy-willows if 
January? I did once; I think it was 


five years ago, and it was like finding 


spring to find them there by the sid 
of the road. J. W. 





When hanging very fine materials @ 
the line to dry, protect them from tear 
ing by fastening an extra cloth under 
the clothespins. This is especially us 
ful in winter, when they freeze 
tear easily. 





Two light-weight garments—a coat 
and sweater, for example, are oftel 
warmer than one heavy garment. 





A muslin cover for the ironing boat 
should be cut six inches longer 
four inches wider than the boa d 
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Except when announcement is made to the contrary, these expositions of the Sabbath School 
are as they were made originally by Henry Wallace, with such slight changes as may occa- 
ly be made necessary by additions to the lesson text. This statement may not always apply to 


issue of Wallaces’ Farmer is copyrighted. The Sabbath School Lesson must not be repro- ~ 
by any other paper until special written permission has been obtained. 








St be duced 
Inlike cal 


Uni Jesus Misunderstood and 
fa Opposed 
d Pe (Notes on the Sabbath School Les- 


m the gon for February 5, 1928, Mark, 3:7- 
30 lit. 12; 6:1-6. Printed—Mark, 3:19b-35; 
Se Or 6:1-6.) 

; Clire “And he cometh into a house (20) 
and the multitude cometh together 
again, so that they could not so much 

Colds as eat bread. (21) And when. his 

knesi HB sriends heard it, they went out to lay 

that | hold on him: for they said, He is be- 
tion’s ME cide himself. (22) And the scribes 

10,000 that came down from Jerusalem said, 

Bei: He hath Beelzebub, and by the prince 

Wise, of the demons casteth he out the de- 

com mons. (23) And he called them unto 

the him, and said unto them in parables, 

ch as How can Satan cast out Satan? (24) 

com And if a kingdom be divided against 

tious itself, that kingdom can not stand. 
(25) And if a house be divided against 
itself, that house will not be able to 

CCess stand. (26) And if Satan hath risen 

; the up against himself, he is divided, he 
can not stand, but hath an end. (27) 
But no one can enter into the house 

ories of the strong man, and spoil his goods, 

fla except he first bind the strong man, 
abian HB and then he will spoil his house.” 


O me “And he went out from thence; and 
home # he cometh into his own country; and 
vas a his disciples follow him. (2) And when 
Drov- the sabbath was come, he began to 
have teach in the synagogue: and many 


y are said, Whence hath this man these 
iness things? and, What is the wisdom that 
it by is given unto this man, and what mean 

such mighty works wrought by his 

hands? (3) Is not this the carpenter, 
eople the son of Mary, and brother of James, 
re is and Joses, and Judas, and Simon? 
, the and are not his sisters here with us? 
, and And they were offended in him. (4) 
who And Jesus said unto them, A prophet 
y be is not without honor, save in his own 
Mad- country, and among his own kin, and 
preat in his own house. (5) And he could 
» the there do no mighty work, save that he 
reall laid his hands upon a few sick folk 
sor,” and healed them. (6) And he mar- 
She yelled because of their unbelief.” 





es in 
pes It is not easy to definitely fix the 
fore time of this incident in the life of 


‘used Christ. The parallel passage in Mat- 
aged, thew would indicate that it occurred 


Cer § during His Perean ministry across the 
Jordan, and in a late period in His 
life, The indication in Mark is that 


ilé it occurred not long after the calling 
m of the twelve, while He was still fol- 


e of lowed by crowds of admiring follow- 
— ers, but at a rather late period of His 
bes popularity, when the opposition from 
this Jerusalem was becoming very bitter. 
ome It is not improbable that they refer 
1 me to two separate instances, in the sec- 
can’t ond of which Jesus repeated the teach- 
= ings of the first with some amplifica- 
oi As a matter of fact, He often 
“a Tepeated His sayings. : 

ding ‘The scene in the twentieth verse 


a Was the crowd of men and women 
he closely surrounding Him, with some 
z y and some bitterly hostile. He 
Was kept so busy answering their 
Westions and healing their diseases, 
3 His meals were neglected and 
often forgotten. He was so wrapped 
Win His teaching, so enthusiastic in 
iS Work, that men who had neither 
-Sithusiasm nor ideals could not under- 
Sand Him. We would say in these 
: days: He is all right; means well; is 
"fine character; but, really, he is not 
Practical. The world is against him. 
} Can One man do? 
48 singular that the average man 
28 that he himself is not only 
wise, and that any man who 






















has a higher ideal and truly puts his 
life into his work is, well, a little 
“off,” neither safe nor sane; is at least 
“queer,” and of course impractical. 
The man, for instance, who thinks he 
has as much money as he thinks is 
good for his children, quits making 
more, and devotes his time to spend- 
ing wisely what he has made; well, 
he’s “queer.” Of the man who be- 
lieves morals should govern in busi- 
ness and in politics as well as in re- 
ligion, it will be said: Well, he’s a 
good man, but an idealist, a dreamer 
of dreams. Won’t his friends induce 
him to calm down and rest? This 
would be the modern view. 

The Jews’ view would be somewhat 
different. They would say: The man 
is not himself. Something—either 
God or the devil—is working thru him. 
The question would arise: Is it the 
spirit of God or of the devil? Hence 
the orthodox Jews, who intensely hat- 
ed Jesus personally because His teach- 
ings undermined their whole system 
of theology and government, would 
say, and did say it more than once: 
“Thou hast a devil; thou art mad.” 

It is evident that about this time 
Jesus had wrought some notable mir- 
acles, and particularly had cast out 
demons. The people were absolutely 
convinced that He had the power from 
some source to free these unfortunate 
people from an alien power which 
lorded it over the high places of both 
soul and body. There was no doubt in 
any man’s mind about that. The only 
question was: How does He do it? 
It had evidently been a matter of seri- 
ous consideration among His oppon- 
ents, and the conclusion was reached 
that He was in league with Satan, and 
on this occasion they so charged. 

The mission of Jesus was to break 
the power of Satan and deliver men 
not merely from the power of demons, 
but from the power of evil. Keeping 
this in mind, we can see the potency 
and the force of Christ’s argument. 
He says in substance: You admit that 
I can cast out demons. You admit 
that demons are the servants of a 
master whom you call “Beelzebub” 
(the god of flies or filth). To discred- 
it me, you say I am in collusion with 
this filth-god. You yourselves or your 
disciples also claim to cast out de- 
mons. Now, with whom are you in 
league? Where is the secret of your 
power? -Satan must then be divided 
against himself, and how can his king- 
dom, his power over men, continue? 
In other words: Satan is not the fool 
you take him to be. 

In the corresponding passage in 
Matthew, 12:28, we have this signifi- 
cant addition: “But if I by the Spirit 
of God cast out demons, then is the 
kingdom of God come unto you.” You, 
says Jesus, in effect, claim that Satan 
is the enemy of the race, and that I 
am in league with him, and, therefore, 
to be hated and put out of the way, if 
possible. I say that in Satan all evil 
heads up; that he has power over you 
because and in so far as you are in 
sympathy with him. Satan is then 
your father, and you do his works will- 
ingly. He is the god of this world. He 
is entrenched and fortified in human 
nature; is in possession of this world. 
If a strong man is in possession, his 
power can not be taken away unless 
he is first bound. My miracles show 
that I am a strong man, and by that 
fact know that I exercise the power 
of God; that nothing short of divine 
power could do this work, and there- 
fore the kingdom of God is come to 
you. Now is your opportunity for de- 
liverance. In charging that I have 
done this by satanic power, you cast 





























calls for Butter*Nut Coffee 


Ma sure knows how to cap the climax 
of a winter evening's good time. About 
nine o'clock, in she comes with a steam- 
ing pot of good old Butter-Nut Coffee. 
And don’t the young folks flock around? 


There isn’t anybody can make coffee 
like Ma can. But she only laughs when 
T tell her that and says, “Anybody can 
make good coffee with Butter-Nut.” 





"The Coffee Delicious’ 
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HE advertisements in Wallaces’ Farmer are your guide 

to good things. Read our advertisements that you 
may know what is best and where to buy it. The better 
the product is, the sooner you will see it in an advertise- 


ment. 


It will be to your advantage to mention Wallaces’ 


Farmer when answering any of our advertisements. 

If there are products you wish to buy now which you do 
not see advertised in Wallaces’ Farmer, write us and we 
shall be very glad to help you get in touch with good relia- 
ble people who can supply your wants, 
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yourselves off from all hope of salva- 
tion. You sin against the Holy Ghost. 

What, then, is the sin against the 
Holy Ghost, the fear of which has 
made the life of many of the Lord’s 
own a cave of gloom, simply because 
they do not understand the plain 
teaching of Jesus on this subject? No 
man who fears that he has committed 
the sin against the Holy Ghost has 
ever committed it. Doubting that 
Christ is the Savior is not the sin 
against the Holy Ghost. Thomas 
doubted and was forgiven. Unbelief 
in Jesus is not the sin against the 
Holy Ghost. Paul was an unbeliever, 
and far worse, and was forgiven. Fall- 
ing into grave and deadly sins is not 
the sin against the Holy Ghost. David 
fell and Peter fell, and were forgiven. 

The sin against the Holy Ghost is 
such a hatred of the person of Christ 
as leads men to regard His teaching 
and miracles as the teaching and the 
works of Satan. For this, as a mat- 
ter of course, there is no forgiveness. 
For it is thru faith in Christ, who 
was the manifestation of the invisible 
God, that men are saved. If we are 
so moved by our hatred against Him 
that we believe Him to be in league 
with Satan, there can be no faith in 
Him, and therefore no salvation for 
us; and so long as that hatred against 
Him continues, there is no hope of 
sharing in His life. Hence, Jesus says, 
such a man is in danger of damnation. 
If Jesus was filled with the Holy Spirit, 
then the charge that the Spirit by 
which He was actuated was that of 
Satan is well named the sin against 
the Holy Ghost. 

The main work in which Satan is 
engaged in Christian countries is to 
persuade Christians and other well- 
meaning people that there is no such 
person and no such power. Unfortu- 
nately, he succeeds too well. It is not 
so in heathen countries where Satan 
reigns. If he can persuade people in 
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Christian countries that there is not 
such person, and that sin is only dis- 
ease, imperfection, and not hostility 
to the everlasting Goodness, he is 
abundantly satisfied With his work. 

The feeling that Jesus was “beside 
himself” and in danger of breaking 
down physically and mentally, was en- 
tertained by a good many peopie. A 
suggestion to this effect had evidently 
been made to His mother and His 
brothers; and so, standing on the edge 
of the crowd, they sent for Him to 
come out. The multitude on this oc- 
casion seem to have been sitting with 
Him in a house, and called His atten- 
tion to it, saying: “Behold, thy moth- 
er and thy brethren without seek for 
thee.” We can imagine Jesus answer- 
ing: “Who is my mother and my 
brethren?” and then pointing to His 
disciples, saying: “Behold, my moth- 
er and my brethren! For whosoever 
shall do the will of God, the same is 
my brother, and sister, and mother.” 
In other words, His obligation to pre- 
sent the truth of God when there was 
an opportunity to do so superseded all 
earthly ties and obligations. It was 
not disrespect to Mary, but an intima- 
tion to her that He was then, as 
when in the temple, doing His father’s 
will, and that this was the chief ob- 
ject in His life. In other words, His. 
obedience to His Heavenly Father su- 
perseded every other obligation on 
earth. 

The second Scripture text tells how 
Jesus was misunderstood and mis- 
judged on His second visit to His 
home town of Nazareth. This was 
perhaps a year later than the first 
visit there. On the first He went 
alone; on the second the disciples are 
with Him. The people had heard of 
His miracles, for even before His first 
visit, He had made Himself famous 
not only thruout Galilee but at Jerusa- 
lem and even in Samaria. On His 
first visit He works no miracles and is 
driven from the town because He 
would not; on the second He “laid His 
hands upon a few sick folk and healed 
them,” but could do no mighty works 
there “because of their unbelief.” On 
His first visit, Jesus had defined His 
mission to His native town. It was a 
gospel of help to the helpless, a gos- 
pel to the poor, wrought thru the 
Spirit of God which rested upon Him, 


‘which in the end would build up a 


type of humanity such as the world 
had never seen. Those who heard Him 
were agreed that it was a wonderful 
sermon, but the idea that He, their 
own townsman, should throw the light 
of the gospel upon the common people 
of Galilee, upon the Gentiles, but sug- 
gests a day of vengeance to Israel, 
this was too much, and they thrust 
Him out of the town. Prejudice 
against Jesus remained in Nazareth, 
and on His return He could not do 
many mighty works there, because of 
their unbelief and prejudice, and as 
He told them, “A prophet is not with- 
out honor, save in his own country, 
and among his own kin, and in his 
own house.” 


_The Pre-School Child 
The Lure or Novelty 


“vy BELIEVE Paul is the most mis- 

chievous child that ever lived,” 
sighed his mother. “Nothing escapes 
his notice and he wants to see every- 
thing. I’ve removed him from one 
forbidden thing after another all day 
long!” 

“The lure of novelty,” laughed his 
youthful Aunt Linda. “Paul has a fine 
zest for life. And everything is very 
new and interesting to him; I am 
afraid we forget that sometimes.” 

“Lure or not, he can not be allowed 
to handle everything within his 
reach,” said mother positively. “Just 
now he is possessed to be at his fath- 
er’s desk. He has learned to open 
the door into daddy’s room and to 
climb tpon a chair and the alluring 
desk is ‘his.’ Whenever I miss him 
I know where to look! I have talked 























to him about his disobedience but he 
wants to be at the desk more than he 
wants to obey me. -He seems so lit- 
tle to really punish. And locking the 
door would not help the question of 
his disobedience.” 

“How would it do to let him see all 
he wished of the desk?” suggested. 
Aunt Linda. “Perhaps when the nov- 
elty wore off a bit much of the at- 
tractiveness would go with it.” 

So Aunt Linda and Paul went in to 
sit at the hitherto forbidden desk. 
Paul’s delight glowed in his little face. 
He looked at the reflections mirrored 
in the dark polished top. He patted 
the pretty blue blotter with his pink 
little palms. He lifted.a wonderful pa- 
perweight carefully. Presently Aunt 
Linda thought about the swing in the 
garden and they went away. Next day 
Paul’ had a cloth and helped mother 
polish the pretty desk. One day he 
had a chair and a paper and pencil so 
that he could write at the desk. He 
still likes daddy’s desk but he has 
learned not to touch its contents with- 
out permission. 

Paul busily opened drawers and 
boxes, pulled books from the cases 
and regularly examined the catch of 
the china cupboard to see if he could 
gain access. “This was extremely an- 
noying,” his mother admitted. “But I 
followed the same plan in each in- 
stance. First, I let him see what was 
inside. Then I assured him that he 
could see again whenever he asked 
to do so, otherwise he would have to 
be punished for interfering with what 
was not his own. 

“He really learned very quickly and 
now is a reasonably good little boy.” 


SLEEP Y-TIME 
STORIES 


From the book ‘‘Old Mother West Wind,” 
by Thornton W. Burgess. 
Copyright 1912 by Little, Brown & Co. 


























Why Mistah Mocker Is the Best 
Loved of All Birds 


Peter Rabbit and Sammy Jay are dis- 
cussing Mistah Mocker, when Bobby Coon 
comes along and tells them he has heard 
that Mistah Mocker is the best loved of 
all the birds, so Peter at. once suggests 
that they go over and ask Ol Mistah Buz- 
zard to tell them about Mistah Mocker. 





Sammy Jay and Bobby Coon, having 
nothing better to do that fine morning, 
agreed. On the way, they told Johnny 
Chuck and Happy Jack Squirrel and 
Striped Chipmunk and Jimmy Skunk and 
Danny Meadow Mouse and Billy Mink 
where they were going and what they 
were going for. Billy Mink hurried down 
to the Smiling Pool and told Little Joe 
Otter and Jerry Muskrat, and they hur- 
ried to catch up with the others. So it 
happened that when Ol’ Mistah Buzzard 
grew tired of sailing ’round and ’round, 
’way, "way, ’way up in the blue, blue 
sky, and came down, down, down to his 
favorite roost on a tall dead tree in the 
Green Forest, he found quite a gather- 
ing of the little forest and meadow peo- 
ple waiting for him. Ol’ Mistah Buzzard’s 
eyes twinkled. 

“Ah cert’nly am right proud to'see yo’ 
alls. What can Ah do fo’ yo?” said Ol’ 
Mistah Buzzard. 

Peter Rabbit hopped right out in front 
of them all and made a bow in his most 
polite manner. 

‘Tf you please, Mistah Buzzard,” said 
he, “we would like very much to know 
why it is that your friend, Mistah Mock- 
er, is the best loved of all the birds in the 
sunny south where you came from,” said 
Peter. 

Or Mistah Buzzard’s eyes twinkled more 
than ever, as he settled himself com- 
fortably and looked down upon his little 
friends of the Green Forest and the Green 
Meadows. 

“It isn’t much of a story,” said he. 

“But we want to hear it! Please tell us 
just the same! Please do, Mistah Buz- 
zara!’ they all cried together. 

So Or Mistah Buzzard drew a long 
breath, scratched his bald head thought- 
fully, cleared his throat, and began: 

“Once upon a time a li’l’, no ‘count 
bird lived *way down souf where Mistah 
Jack Frost am plumb skeery of coming 
"less he fergit haw to pinch any mo’. He 
was jes’ a plain, quiet li'l’ bird, jes’ the 
plainest, quietest li'l’ bird ever was. 
didn’t pay no ‘tention to what other folks 
were about, but wet around from mo’n- 
ing ’til night ’tending to his own business 
right smart. 





















































To break a cold harmlessly and ina 
hurry, try a Bayer Aspirin tablet. And 
for headache. The action of Aspirin is 
very efficient, too, in cases of neuralgia, 
neuritis, even rheumatism and lum- 
bago. And there’s no after effect; doce 
tors give Aspirin to children—often in- 
fants. Whenever there’s pain, think of 
Aspirin. The genuine Bayer Aspirin has 
Bayer on the box and on every tablet, 
All druggists, with proven. directions, 


Physicians prescribe Bayer Aspirin; 
it does NOT affect the heart 


Aspirin is the trade mark of Bayer Manufacture 
of Monoaceticacidester of Salicylicacid 








OY” Mistah Buzzard looked very hard 
at Peter Rabbit as he said this. Peter 
turned his face away and looked just a 
wee little bit foolish and wriggled un- 
easily. But he didn’t say anything, and 
after a few minutes Ol’ Mistah Buzzard 
cleared ‘this throat once more and began 
again. 

“He wore ve’y plain clo’es, did this lft, 
no ‘count bird Ah been telling yo’ about, 
and Mistah Redbird and Mistah Jaybird 
and some others who wore fine clo’es 
turned up their noses at him, and when 
they met him p’tended that they didn't 
see him nohow.” 

When Mistah Buzzard said this, he 
looked very, very hard at Sammy Jay, 
and cf course everybody else looked very 
hard at Sammy Jay. But Sammy didn't 
seem to notice it. He was very busy fix- 
ing his light waistcoat so that it would 
set better. Ol’ Mistah Buzzard just 
grinned. Then he went on with his story. 

“But this li’l’, no ’count bird went right 
"long minding his own business, and befo’ 
long it got so that nobody took any n0- 
tice er him no mo’ ’nif he wasn’t ‘round. 
When it come springtime, all the other 
birds began to get ready to go on a long 
journey, and they made aright smart fuss 
about it, same as mos’ folks do. Fo’ & 
week they did nothing but talk about the 
beautiful no’th they was going to, till yo’ 
would have tho’t the souf, what had giv- 
en ’em warmth .and sunshine all winter 
long, was the meanest land on the facé 
of the whole earth. And all the time 
they was doing all of this talking, they 
was a-fixing their clo’es amd a-fussing 
themselves all up fo’ the long journey. 

(Concluded next week) 





REDUCING CAR ACCIDENTS 

The American Automobile Association 
says: 

“We can build more safety into our 
cars not only as regards their initial man- 
ufacture, but more particularly during 
their period of operation, by instituting 
and insisting on periodic inspection 
brakes, headlights and other equipment 
with approved machinery and at approved 
testing stations. We can develop safety 
thru our records when every town 4 
city adopts the practice of keeping 4 
complete file of accidents and their causes 
to be used as the basis of an intelligent 
diagnosis of the traffic {fils from which 
they are suffering. Above all—and much 
more important than anything else—wée 
can build safety thru more intensive edu- 
eation than ever before for children @ 
adults, and for motorists and pedestrians 
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THE POULTRY 


s raisers are invited to contribute their experience to this department. Questions relating to 
‘Poalery poultry will be cheerfully answered. 








j had a good time attending the 
show in Tucson last week. 

The peak of interest so far as I was 
eoncerned was the information given 
on cards of introduction over the 
eoops of some of the outstanding 
birds. One line of White Leghorns 
of Tancred strain had a regular family 
tree. Perhaps since we are in Ari- 
gona I should say totem post. The 
totem, as you know, represents to the 


* Indian that to which a person or place 


peiongs. A rude picture as of a bird, 
peast or the like, is used by the North 
american Indians as a symbolic desig- 
nation, as of a family or clan. 


“and they painted on the grave posts 
Of the graves, yet unforgotten, 

Each his own ancestral totem, 

Bach the symbol of his household.” 


Over the coop of a White Leghorn 

cock bird with a comb so large that it 
weighted down his head, was this 
card: 
“This is to introduce to you Don 
Juan, four years old, who has five 
generations of 300 eggers back of him. 
His dam laid 311 eggs. She was 
hatched from a setting of fifteen eggs 
which cost $150. This’ male is the 
grand sire and sire of every chick 
hatched this season at our farm. We 
are hatching 1,500 of his descendants 
every six days.” 

Tam content to let some of our good 
mathematicians analyze these figures. 
In conversation with the owner of Don 
Juan he said: “Don Juan is useless 
now. He wouldn’t be here if he was 


not. He would be in my breeding 
pens.” 
Problem: If a good male’s blood 


flows thru so many individuals, be- 
queathing to them his merits, can we 
afford to use a cheap male? 

The card above a fine hen, large for 
the Leghorn breed, read: ‘““This hen’s 
dam laid 271 eggs (official) and she is 
@ daughter of Don Juan. _This is the 
style that won every blue and red rec- 
ord in the record of performance class. 
This hen weighs 4% pounds. Her 
sisters are as heavy.” (The standard 
weight of Leghorn hens is 4 pounds; 
of pullets 3% pounds.) 

Over another coop I read: “This 
hen is a daughter of Don Juan and 
has an official record of 273 eggs at 
recent University of Arizona contest. 
If it were not for her half sister with- 
in hearing distance, I would say she 
is the most wonderful hen in Arizona. 
She has a combination of beauty, size 
and egg production. Her brothers are 
on the job at our farm. We are breed- 
ing for large birds.” Naturally one has 
More interest in a breeder’s fowls 
when they know what the goal is. 

Another card declared: “This cock- 
erel is a son of Don Juan and a grand- 
Son of hen 57 which laid 288 eggs in 
365 days.” 

Near by, the card read on another 
coop: “This male was sired by Don 
Juan. He and his two half-brothers 


“Whose dam laid 288 eggs sired all of 


our B chicks this season. Thus all 
of our B chicks have but three great 
sfand-lams. One of these laid 271 


_ €888, one 288 and the other 311.” 

__. Breeders who practice flock mating 
now the advantage of having prac- 
Weally the same blood lines in their 


Males. This tends to produce uniform- 
: ‘ity of type and reduces the number of 
‘@icestors to which the progeny with 


varying faults and virtues will 


 fevert. Davenport says of individuals 





What is also said of animals: “We 

w that the great bulk of the popu- 

will always be mediocre, but 

by extreme sérection we may se- 
vam 





: Who's Who In the Poultry Show 


cure new upper values quite beyond 
former limits, not only of the parents 
but of the race, and at the same time 
the entire population will respond to 
an upward trend, thereby raising the 
level of mediocrity.” 

One sad looking pullet had this leg- 
end above her head: “This pullet was 
hatched early and is now going thru 
a molt. She now weighs over four 
pounds. We are trying to develop a 
strain of high producers that will 
bring the price of heavy hens when 
sold on the market. This pullet was 
sired by Gen. Lee, whose dam laid 
250 eggs.” 

I was interested in seeing the stress 
that is being laid on the need of pro- 
cCucing a fowl for meat as well as eggs. 
The morning paper told the reason. 
In the prices of poultry I read: 
“Leghorns, 35 cents a pound. Heavy 
hens, 45 cents a pound.” 

A cockerel, “Alexander,” was listed 
as weighing 614 pounds. 





The Reds also had a totem post; a 
large white placard on which was 
written in red letters: “S. C. Rhode 
Island Red; cockerel 23, wing band 
535, is from trap-nested pedigreed 
flock. His dam produced 221 eggs in 
her pullet year at the egg-laying con- 
test conducted by the University of 
Arizona. His sire is from a dam whose 
record was 273 eggs the first year. 
Parent stock is Owen farm strain. 
Hatched March 10, 1927.” 

The date of hatch is a matter of in- 
terest, especially in the fall when a 
quick maturing, late hatched bird may 
be as large as a slow maturing early 
hatch. Credit to the breeder of strain 
is also commendable. 

To read the pedigrees of various 
fowls; to find full sisters and broth- 
ers and note resemblances and differ- 
ences was interesting and educa- 
tional. It was interesting also to see 
the prices on sale birds. In several 
instances birds that were not placed 
were marked at higher prices than 
birds whose coops flaunted prize rib- 
bons. Doubtless the breeder knew 
what qualities were latent in his stock 
and valued the fowls according to what 
he had a right to expect from their 
breeding. I asked one breeder if he 
would have placed his birds as the 
judge did. Loyally he answered:~ “I 
think the light determined this plac- 
ing. Likely I would.”—H. W. A. 





Protein Mash Necessary 


A few days ago a friend came to me 
with a confession. He had carelessly 
allowed his supply of home-mixed lay- 
ing mash to diminish until one morn- 
ing he had none to put in the hoppers. 
He increased the grain, thinking that 
he could carry the birds on in fairly 
heavy winter production without the 
mash, until he had a little time to 
mix more. The very next day the pro- 
duction of eggs was cut materially. In 
two or three days the hens had prac- 
tically stopped laying. He then took 
immediate steps to secure more mash, 
but when he talked to me, a week after 
the mash had been renewed, the hens 
had not come back to their former 
production. 


This experience of my friend might 
be construed by some as a criticism 
of home mixing of mash, but one 
might also forget to order more of the 
ready-mixed mashes. The real lesson 
that it teaches is the importance of a 
high protein mash in the ration for 
laying hens, whether it is purchased 
ready mixed or otherwise. Grains do 
not contain enough protein to supply 
the raw materials for manufacturing 
eggs. Mash is fed to hens as a carrier 
of this protein. If animal protein is 
not added to the other grain and by- 
product feeds that are used in making 
a mash, there is little use of giving 
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Thousands Say That SO\OHKOT 
Brooders Raise More Chichs 


Pays for itself with chic 


Ss it Saves 


For many years Sol-Hot has led all other Wickless Brooders in popularity. Last season when we 
invented and equipped all Sol-Hots with the patented Automatic Twin-Float Oil Control, all 
previous records of Sol-Hot’s popularity were eclipsed—the demand for Sol-Hots more than doubled. 
Poultry raisers everywhere found that Sol-Hot with the TWIN-FLOAT Oil Level was 100% 
efficient—it entirely solved their brooding problem. 


Simple and Easy to Operate As a Gas Stove 


Sol-Hot is wiekless—no wicks to carbonize and smoke to 

choke and smother your chicks—burns an even blue flame 

all the time just like a_gas burner. The Automatic Twin- 
il Level eliminates all trouble of adj 

leveling the burner—the Twin-Float takes care 

automatically. Uneven floors—floors that shake when you 

walk on them, and cause other oil burners to splutter, 

= smoke and sometimes go out 

—make no difference to the 

- new Sol-Hot. Set the Sol-Hot 


Write Today for FREE Catal 


Float Oil 


and 
that 


cost of the b 


anywhere, level, tilted, or on an angle—it makes no dif- 
ference; the Twin-Float Oil Level automatically levels the 
oil in the burner well and keeps it at proper levelall the time, 
regardless of any uneven or é 

The Twin-Float Oil Level is set and adjusted at our fac- 
tory and is permanent—it never has to be changed or 
touched again. The Twin-Float is a Sol-Hot Patent—no 
other brooder has it, nor can they get it. This one feature 
alone is = ao to you than 


unfavorable floor conditions. 
several times the entire 


Before you buy a brooder, 
send for our Fese talog 


and learn all about the better Sol-Hot—the only brooder with the T-win-Float Oil-Level— 
Ac : 


with Non-breakable Steel Oil 
mizer—the only brooder with the better Hexagon 
other desirable 


the only brooder with mage 
Canopy. Hot has 


Screen and Fuel Econo- 


features—and yet tt cesis less! 


@) (° 


State. «eeeerer"™ FES 
D. or St-No. esoseet® 


WICKLESS OILBURNING BROODERS tea : 
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Do you know that there are 
hundreds of farmers who are 
making big winter profits 
from eggs and poultry? Per- 
haps you are one of them. If 
not, it will pay you to provide 
proper protection and equip- 
ment for your flock and get 
some of these extra egg profits 
for yourself. An enclosed 
chicken run is inexpensive and 
easy to make with the new 
kinds of glass substitutes. 
Provide a water heater and 
sanitary metal nests, drinking 
fountains and feeders. The 
increase in eggs will surprise 
you. It costs so little to do 
this that it is a waste of 
opportunity not to. 


Go to a “Farm Service” 
Hardware Store — you will 

nd one near you — and get 
your poultry supplies there. 
This local hardware man 
knows what is being most 
successfully used by your 
neighbors and has the right 
equipment in stock for you. 
He also has grits and shells 
that you will want so that 
you can get everything in one 
place with the least amount 
of trouble and effort. 


While you are in ask him 
about the incubators and 
brooders you may need next 
spring. He is always glad to 
show them to you. 


the hens a mash. Recently many 
people have added some minerals to 
the mash, thereby balancing up the 
deficiency of the other feeds from a 
mineral standpoint as well as protein. 

A good mash to use when a mixture 
of grains is used for stratch feed is 
made up as follows: Ground yellow 
corn, 200 pounds; ground oats, 100 
pounds; wheat middlings, 100 pounds; 
wheat bran 100 pounds; meat and 
bone meal, 75 pounds; dried butter- 
milk, 25 pounds; ground limestone, 25 
pounds; salt, 5 pounds. When skim 
milk or liquid buttermilk is available 
for drinking purposes, the dried but- 
termilk may be left out of the ration. 
Some of the other forms of semi-solid 
buttermilk or skim milk may also be 
used. When tankage or meat scraps 
are used in place of the meat and bone 
meal, it is advisable to add from 20 to 
25 pounds of finely ground bone meal. 
The bone meal furnishes some lime 
and also phosphorus, while the ground 
limestone furnishes calcium.—C. N. K. 





Chicks Without Sunshine 


One of the most interesting demon- 
strations for poultrymen at the recent 
exhibits in connection with the meet- 
ing of the Iowa Farm Bureau Federa: 
tion was that of a group of chickens 
that had never seen sunshine. These 
chicks were exhibited by the Ames 
hatchery as a demonstration of the 
value of cod liver oil and minerals in 
developing strength in chicks. 

The chicks were four weeks of age. 
They showed no signs of rickets. There 
had been little, if any, mortality. They 
were a good demonstration. of the fact 
that cod liver oil will supply Vitamin 
D, the vitamin that helps in the as- 
similation of minerals. In addition to 
cod liver oil, these chicks were sup- 
plied with plenty of good minerals. 
These facts should be of help to our 
readers who are planning on raising 
early chicks. Often it is possible to 
allow early chicks to get some direct 
rays of the sun or some indirect rays 
thru glass substitutes, which permit 
some of the beneficial rays to pass 
thru, but it is seldom possible for such 
chicks to get enough benefit from the 
sun to grow sturdy bones. Such chick- 
ens need cod liver oil accompanied with 
minerals in order to build up strong 
bodies. 

The minerals that are commonly 
used in chick mashes are chick size 
bone meal and ground limestone. Five 
pounds of bone meal and four pounds 
of ground limestone to 100 pounds of 
mash are proportions recommended by 
many experienced poultrymen for 
starting mashes. When skim-milk or 
‘some of the dried or semi-solid butter- 
milk products are used in the chick 


‘ration, the calcium in the milk prod- 


uct aids the ration as well as supply: 
ing a form of protein that is readily 
digestible. 


Watch Your Birds Closely 


Close observation is often the next 
best method to trap-nesting in ascer- 
taining which birds are the most con- 
sistent layers, and therefore worth sav- 
ing for breeding pens. Pullets which 
do not start laying until spring are 
not desirable for breeders, as profit in 
poultry raising is usually in propor- 
tion to the number of winter eggs re- 
ceived. Pullets which have laid dur- 
ing the winter will also be better ma- 
tured and therefore produce better 
eggs for hatching than pullets that are 
just starting to lay. 

When birds are not trap-nested, it is 
difficult to get any idea of the per- 
sistent layer unless one watches the 





red combs and will be noticeable for 
their vitality. 

In addition to helping select breed- 
ers, close obscervation will also dis- 
close many other things that will prove 
helpful. Watch the hopper after fresh 
mash has been added. Is there enough 
room so that most of the birds can eat 
at one time? Look over the birds to 
see if any of them are showing symp- 
toms of disease. Handle a few of the 
pullets to see if they are keeping up 
to proper weight. If some of them are 
light, perhaps they are not receiving 
enough scratch grain. Stand in dif- 
ferent parts of the house to see if 
drafts are noticeable that will strike 
the chickens, especially when they are 
on the roost. These little things often 
belp to get efficient returns from a 
flock. 





’ Counting Your Chicks Before 
They Hatch 


Most people are entirely too optim- 
istic when they figure out how many 
chickens they are going to raise dur- 
ing the coming year from a definite 
number of eggs or from a certain num- 
ber of chicks that they purchase from 
a hatchery. As a result they find 
that they can not cull these chickens 
closely and have sufficient left to 
give them the best results from their 
equipment. A good motto for flock 
improvement is, “Hatch liberally and 
cull closely.” This insures that only 
the best will be allowed to remain as 
breeding stock. 

When one states that you must set 
from five to eight eggs to have one 
pullet suitable for saving in the fall, 
many people will say that your figures 
are all wrong. They will immediately 
start telling about the 100 per cent 
hatches that they have received and 
how they were able to raise all but 
two or three of the chicks that they 
took from the incubator. These indi- 
vidual records are fine examples of 
what may be accomplished, but when 
they are used as the basis of figuring 
a year’s returns, they are misleading. 
It is safer to figure on more average 
results. Then if better results are ob- 
tained, some of the extra pullets can 
easily be sold to some of the neigh- 
bors that did not get average results. 

Fifty to sixty per cent of the eggs 
from good healthy breeding stock can 
be expected to hatch. The average 
death loss, thruout the whole season 
will often reach 25 per cent of the 
number hatched. To figure on small- 
er losses than this would be apt to 
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You take no chance in buying Iowa Hatchery Chicks, 
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$300 FROM 500 PULLETS IN NOVEMBER 


seen on the nests during the winter es 
i A record made by one of our Tancred flocks. Customers write “Your Leghorns are kee ur bey @) 
months are usually intense layers. In College”, “they are ~ all our expenses”, Pd fan Content new car.” Truly Profitable Winter La : 


cther words, they have the capacity for | Tancred’s best. “Trapa ort hens. Fodigrocé 6 test winners, Rees. Guaranteed to | 
are the birds that are desired for the 
breeding pens. Watching the flock 
will a disclose the pullets and hens 
that always seem busy, those that are 
singing and always scratching for feed. 
Such hens will have bright eyes, large 
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ppointing. Approximately one- 
¢ of the chicks raised will be cock- 
; Then if the pullets are rigidly 


: ied for type, vitality, and produc- 


tion, it will be the exception if more 
than one good pullet is obtained for 
five eggs set, and often the pro- 
portion will run much higher. It is 
rtant to set your figures high 
enough when you start planning for 


‘the year. 





Minerals for Turkeys 


| visited with a lady who grows tur- 
‘keys so successfully that she sold all 
of the 165 turkeys she raised for 
preeders. Of the four gobblers shown 
at the poultry show, all were placed. 
She told me she always had turkey 
hens raise her poults, but used chick- 
en hens for incubating in order to give 
larger families to each turkey mother. 
The only chickens kept on their ranch 





house.” Not very nice but expressive. 
A whiff of the sour crop smell of some 
poultry houses at night tells the story 
of mysterious epidemics of disease 
and drop in the egg yield. King in 
“Physics of Agriculture” quotes Calin 
as giving the cubic feet of air breathed 
by certain animals per thousand 
pounds of live weight as follows: Cow, 
2,804; horse, 3,401; hen, 8,278. 

Consider how much fresh air a hen 
needs. Visit the hen house at night 
and arrange for ventilation without 
drafts—H. W. A. 





A Clean Porch 


The back porch is a~hard place to 
keep clean. Traffic from the garden 
and poultry yard drags in the dirt de- 
spite the effort to clean one’s feet. A 
device which a home builder carried 
out in the front walk of his new home 
appealed to me as applicable to the 





satisfactory ventilation to solve. 


in a 300-word letter. 


HAVE YOU WRITTEN THAT LETTER ON VENTILATING 
YOUR CHICKEN HOUSE? 


One of the most serious winter and early spring problems that arise 
in connection with keeping a flock of hens is keeping the house reason- 
ably dry and well ventilated. Colds and roup are the most common winter 
poultry diseases in corn belt flocks, and yet they are not inevitable. Are 
you one of those who has remodeled, repaired or changed an unsatisfactory 
winter chicken house so it is a fit place for hens from November to April? 
Does the litter stay dry for a week or two when it used to get damp and 
packed down in twenty-four or forty-eight hours? 
ably free of frost where it used to form a layer upward of one-half inch 
thick during a prolonged cold snap? Are colds, roup and frosted combs 
rare where they used to be common in your flock? 

If you have made some changes in a house, that gave your flock a 
better chance to be profitable and healthy during the winter, we want to 
pass your experience on to our readers who still have this problem of 


And ventilation problems may be as serious with a brooder house. 
It, too, can be so built or arranged as to give the chicks insufficient fresh 
air or to distribute the air improperly. 

Tell us about your success in solving your poultry ventilation problem, 
Prizes of $10, $5, $3, $2 and $1 will be paid for the 
best. They must reach us by February 1. 


Is your house reason- 











are the broodies. When no longer 
needed, they are disposed of. We all 
know that turkeys do not thrive with 
chickens, but this is the first time I 
have met a breeder who kept only 
turkeys. 

When I questioned her about feed, 
she said: “I don’t feed for forty-eight 
to sixty hours from time of hatching. 
I give hard boiled eggs, and curds 
and onion tops, and buttermilk and 
water to drink. The secret of my suc- 
cess, aside from the fact that I buy 
the best breeding birds to be had, is 
that I make it easy for the turkeys to 
get all the minerals they need. Tur- 
keys are not heavy feeders; they need 
more minerals than they get in their 
feed so I keep bran, and grit and 
charcoal and ground bone in sizes to 
suit the age of the fowls.” 

She scoffed at the thought of black- 
head and worms—those pests of the 
eastern turkey grower. She had one 
round of chicken pox which the turkey 
hens contracted from a chicken hen 
but she cured that with a permangan- 
ate dip. She has no lice or mites be- 
cause she keeps no chickens, she said. 
—H. W. A. 





Ventilation 

- A poultry house to be healthy must 
be open for the free passage of air. 
Chiekens have no sweat glands; all of 
the moisture of the body is thrown off 
thra the breath. A poultry house 
without ventilation allows moisture to 
collect and condense on the walls of 
the house, and brings about roup and 
other respiratory diseases. Prove this 
by putting a tub of hot water in the 
bath room and closing it up tight, and 

then feel the walls. 
The average temperature of a 
thicken is 106; it breathes rapidly. 
P air increases the respiration, 
and makes the fowl more suspectible 
to disease. Aside from the dangers 
of dampness, poisonous gases are 
breathed out by the fowls. I once 
2 man coming out from a crowd- 
ed, poorly ventilated building, say, “I 


Just had to get out of there. I was 


hg every decayed tooth in the 





poultry grower for first aid to a clean 
porch. A cement walk stretched from 
the porch, and across the width of 
the walk a series of five deep lines 
were scored in the cement. Then 
there was a smooth gap of the same 
width and another series of lines. 

Mechanically I scraped the sand 
from my feet when they covered these 
lines—evidently just what I was ex- 
pected to do. I can imagine with small 
children running in and out of the 
house that ¢his style of foot scraper, 
which can’t get lost, and which looks 
better than gobs of mud and sand 
scraped off on the sides of the walk, 
is a big help in keeping the porch and 
floors clean, and it has the virtue of 
being easily swept or washed clean, 
and of serving as a reminder before 
the porch is reached.—H. W. A. 





Regulates % 


BIG HATCHING CONTEST, with 
$510.60 in cash prizes for best 





oultry House 
9 ft., 


uF netting and musin screen, scientifically 
lighted and ventilated. We also make Hog Houses. 
Chore Boy Sales Co., Des Moines, iowa 
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B & Chicks 


ALWAYS LEAD IN VALUE! 


The value of the chicks you buy depends on their 


uality—what 


they will do for you in the way of producing profit when matured. 
Whatever price you pay for chicks, it is their produetiveness that 


counts. Only purebred chicks hatched from he: 


althy, high-producing 


flocks of carefully culled, pure strain fowls can make best money 
for you. That is the kind you get when you buy Sunnyside Chicks. 


3-Weeks Old Stocks 

We can supply you with 3-weeks- 
old as well as baby chicks from 
these same _ flocks—chicks well 
started, under the care of our ex- 
perts, toward sturdy, healthy ma- 
turity. Prices only 12c more than 
day-old chicks. 


Big Discounts on Early Orders 

Place your order early, even for 
later delivery, to insure best service 
and avoid disappointment. We 
guarantee 100 per cent live 


PRICE LIST 


White @ Br. Leghorns.$11.50 $10.00 
Sheppard Anconas 11.50 -00 
Bar’d Rocks, S. C. Reds 13.50 
W. Rocks, Fishel Strain, 

R. C. Reds, Buff Rks. 14.00 
Golden Buff Orpingtons, 

White Wyandottes... 14.50 
Silver 

Wyandottes 
Heavy Assorted 
Light Assorted .. 


100 «=—300 


and Partridge 





prepaid, and satisfaction. 
Write for special discount. 





Order Blank 





Gentlemen: 


Send me the follo 











S. C. 
Buff and White Plymouth Rocks 
Single and Rose Combed Reds 
White and S. L. Wyandottes 
Buff. Orpingtons 

Light Brahmas a 

Jersey Black Giants 

Mixed Heavy 

Mixed Chicks for Broilers 





FREE!—BROODER STOVE—FREE! 


or 12 extra chicks FREE with every 1¢0, on all orders received on or before Feb’y 
15th. On orders for 200 chicks—1 Electric Brooder 
500 chicks—1 Save-All Oil Brooder, 

1,000 chicks—1 Save-All Oil Brooder, 1,000 chick size. 
2,000 chicks—1 Sol-Hot Brooder, 54-inch Canopy. 

Only a few dozen brooders to go. Get your order in at once with 25% deposit. 

Brown, White and Buff Leghorns and Anconas 

Black Minorcas and Barred Rocks 


00 45.00 
MASON CITY HATCHERY AND POULTRY FARM, Mason City, lowa 


Stove. 
500 chick size. 











By alt means send today for the free, valuable 4 ™6@ 
chick information that we have prepared for / 
SES a 


chick experience. 


—— 4 
di yo tOWA CHICK HATCHERY , 





So Little Bother to do Your Own 
Hatching in the Old Time 
“SUCCESSFUL” INCUBATOR 


“¢ SUCCESSFUL”? "222a70% 
Write mea postal for book and prices, Get my Latest 
PD | Grain -- 





Incubators 


heating. 
arei nstantly turned, nursery 
inp free book “The Now 
ing.’’ It shows the new inventions, 
80 to 2400 Egg sizes. Hot-Water,Oil, and Coal 
Brooders. 80 to 1000 chick sizes—as| ow as’$6.95.. 
You cannot afford to continue in_old 
every fertile egg. Write me today. J. V. Rohan, Pres. 
Belle City Incubator Co., Box 32 Racine, Wis. 


Please mention Wallaces’ Farmer 
when writing advertisers. « 
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Hawkeye Factory-to-Farm Prices 


Will Save You Money 


"THE Hawkeye MONI-MAKER combi- 
nation brooder and laying house will 


save you money when you buy it. 


But it 


also helps you make money, for it has all 


the improved features of ventilation and 


convenience that help increase your 
poultry profits every day you operate it. 


Buy Direct From Factory 


You know exactly what you are 
going to get for we absolutely guar- 
antee to deliver houses that measure 
3 in every respect to our claims. 

he prices are the lowest obtainable 
for houses of anywhere near the same quality. 


MONI- 


z 


‘Ny a 


MONI-MAKER Brooder Houses have many sup- 
erior features foundin no other makes. Get our illus. 
trated folder: see for yourself the many advantages. 


MjAKEF 


—_ 


Titre 


q 





PORTABLE HOG AND BROODER HOUSES 


They lead the field when it comes to bringing a profit to the man who uses 
them. And there és no other line sold at the same low Factory-to-Farm prices. 


MONI-MAKER Portable 


Hog Houses 
As Low As 


Owners of MONI - MAKER 
hog houses say they are not 
only the most economical but 
also the best that they have 
That's why every 
day brings more orders for 
these houses from old custom: 
ers, You save more pigs from 
each litrer—get faster growth 


—better heaith and many other 
NE 3s 


ever seen. 


This **a’* hog house @ farrow- ins when 
ine’ rall andvotage pauane features. STA KER bh 


you use 


jouses., 


ests 24 EE Oe 


Cheaper Than You Can Buy the Lumber and Build Them 
That is an absolute fact. Lumber comes direct to us from the largest producers in the country. The 


whole transaction is figured OD @ ONE- SESSSSTESS TEAST“ RECESSES E RSS ERR 


profit basis. You get the benefit of the § 
savings we make — both in better ® 
houses and in lower prices. 


FREE 


Complete illustrated literature. 
copy of our handy Pig and Egg Record. Be 
sure to write for it today. 





Biggest Value Ever Offered 


Easy to erect. Lumber treated 


preservative. Buildings all § and Egg 
and thout » 


easily moved w nour 
% you need is included. s 
under a positive guarantee 


WRITE TODAY j-:{*her*z copes, © 
tre ie’,.2° d the derful MONI- 

HAWKEYE MFG. CO. 
Box 0-4 





4 Hawkeye Mfg. Company, 
Highest grade lumber used through- § Rigemomnings meg ies ; a 
s lease send me out oO ion copy Of your han: 
Record and also illustrated literature on sd 








When writing to advertisers, please mention Wallaces’ Farmer. 








sees daylight. 


is a big part of my job. 


Hillpot Co., 80% 5» 


That’s the kind of chicks I contract. I 
to find good homes for them and they agree to work like a “Turk” 
wherever they go. Of course, getting them hatched from pure strain eggs 

That’s where I save you so much grief. 
The hatching has a lot to do with the first few weeks of a chicks’ life. 

Merely getting a live chick out of a shell isn’t all there is to it. 
How about looking over same really good tips in my big, new 
1928 Chick Book? It’s free. 


Just write for it. 
Des Moines, Ia. 


ILLPOT CHICKS 


grow like a weed and are just as healthy; 
start laying before the neighbor’s fowls and 
work overtime at it. 


These things can’t be persuaded into any chick. 
They have to be inside the shell before the chick 


agree 














Factory to Farmer 








Styles, $1925, $3522 
to $6422 for the BEST 






. Thousands of farmers 
here larly — tell 

friends and us gave $10 to $20 on 

each set, Nationally known for ty at low 


prices—no stag leather used. 35 Yrs. har- 
ness experience. 
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Please mefition this paper when writing. 
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We use Oil of Chenopo- 
approved by the Govern- 
‘e for hogs but death to 

il is mixed with 











Handling the Brood Sow | 
in Winter 





(Continued from page 6) 


should contain some bulky feed. I 
furnish this in the form of oats and a 
chance to pick at legume hays and 
work over cattle manure. The only 
feed given in the morning is oats. I 
always try to feed a brood sow from 
one to two quarts daily. Seldom will 
a sow fed oats expel other than loose, 
moist manure. The oats seem to fill 
them up, satisfy their appetite, and 
keep them from getting too fat. Some 
variety in the way of grain is a good 
thing in the sow’s ration. Oats or bar- 
ley are usually the cheapest substi- 
tute for some corn. Nothing is so hard 
to contend with asa fat-sow at far- 
rowing time and later to keep her 
from laying on pigs. The heavy feed- 
ing of corn is done in the evening just 
before they are ready to go to their 
beds for the night. 

The kind of muscle and bone build- 
ing feed used depends upon the cost 
and the supply. I try to give the sow 
some milk. One-half to one gallon is 
sufficient. A less amount will help. 
The milk helps to give them a gloss 
and smoothness and will build up their 
bodies for the oncoming strain. When 
I do not have enough milk I feed some 
tankage, never over one-third of a 
pound daily to each sow, even when 
no other high protein feed is given. 
Some are mixing linseed meal with 
tankage now for growing pigs but I 
have always been afraid to use it for 
pregnant sows, except in the handful 
way. Some animal protein is helpful, 
at least in late pregnancy. They are 
higher in minerals than those of a veg- 
etable source. 

Some legume hay aids in supplying 
cheap protein. However, it is hard to 
get sows to eat much unless some spe- 
cial preparation is made. Grinding is 
not always possible. I have always 
had in mind some hand-turned ma- 
chine that. could be placed in the hay- 
mow to knock off a part or all of 
the leaves from alfalfa or clover. 
These leaves, which contain less fiber 
and more protein and ash than the 
stems, could then be mixed with some 
part of their daily feed. As a next 
best substitute, I gather up leaves in 
the mow or where the hay drops to the 
lower floor and mix them with oats or 
protein feed. It is important, of 
course, also, that sows have plenty of 
minerals. 

As to amounts of grain fed, I like 
to go according to the looks and ap- 
petites of the sows. I always try to 
start with them in just ordinary flesh 
and bring them up to a heavier ration 
at the end of gestation. When one 
has te reduce a ration during preg- 
nancy because the sows are too fat it 
works just opposite to their needs. 

The more I see of raising pigs for 
market or breeding purposes, the 
more I believe that too little impor- 
tance is usually placed on their growth 
and care before birth. A good start 
is one-half of the battle and newly-far- 
rowed litters are more than a start. 
They are an ambition and growing 
concern if they are what they should 
be. Later I will try to deal with meth- 
ods used on Ridgeway Farm in raising 


the litters as well as the finishing of 


those fall-farrowed pigs now on hand. 





Attack Haugen Bill 


(Continued from page 12) 


terest of the debenture plan of farm 
relief. 

The debate which persisted all the 
week in the senate on the reduction 
of the tariff, and which had some re- 
percussion in the house, and has had 
the very widest national comment and 
report in the daily press, has taken on 
a very large measure of agricultural 
significance here, in the opinion of 
observers. Every phase of the debate 
which hinged on advoce , of lowered 





.tive result which might have com, 





duties on industrial and manufactypay 
articles, was accompanied by or mg. 
with strongly supported argument for 
increased and additional rates of q 
on agricultural commodities. The 
analysis of the senate vote showes 
that the passage of the McMaster pa 
olution favoring reduction of raty 
was accomplished largely by men Who 
in the course of their speeches stood | 
up firmly for increased duties on ag 
ricultural products. Many Democraj, | 
were definitely on record to thy 
effect. 

While the house very promptly m 
jected the resolution and defeated it, 
thereby ending any possible legigi,. 











from it—but which was not expecteg 
by anyone at any time—there followej 
on Friday and Saturday the intrody. 
tion of several tariff bills, which hayg 
been sent to the ways and means com. 
mittee. Congressman Dickinson, of 
Iowa, introduced one calling for jp 
creased duties on beef and pork prog. 
ucts, cattle hides, calf hides, com gal 


BSEQRBEES*AR beter ae 


a 
x 
a 


and some other cereals, and all vega sa 
table oil seeds, copra and vegetable pic 
oils. Other bills covered increases jy an 


dairy products and southern fruits, of 
vegetables, Turkish tobacco and long shi 


staple cotton. too 

There is a direct and threatening He 
relation between this unexpected crop be 
of tariff bills, and the action of part sai 
of the committee on agriculture ip 


trying to delete the equalization fee thé 
in the Haugen bill. Even in the face ma 


of repeated statements from the ways a | 
and means committee that it would wh 
not take up tariff matters, there might Mr 
easily be formed a coalition of south ard 
ern and western agricultural interests he 
roused to action by the sandbagging of eve 


the Haugen bill, which could at least sek 
precipitate another long hard tariff or 


fight on the floor of the house, ani : 
perhaps command sufficient votes to via 
order the ways and means committee I'm 
to open hearings and take action, fiv 
This is at least one version of why to 
this flood of new bills on tariff mat- ton 
ters have just appeared on the door tha 
step of the house. " out 





All About Fruit Growing ng 


“Orcharding,” by Gardner, Bradford we 


and Hooker, and published by the Me- the 
Graw-Hill Book Company for the price I 
of $3, has just been received. It is sig- the 
nificant that we receive this book at He 
a time of year when, to parody a fe ove 
mous poem, the trees in apple orchards I 
with fruit ought to be bending dow thi 
but notably are not. wo 

To an amateur orchardist it has al wa. 
ways appeared that there ought to be #™ Dia 
more fruitful orchards over the state Sol 
than there are, even in the southem sch 
half where soil and weather conditions big 
seem to be a little more favorable to of 


fruit growing than up north. It seems fac 
to be largely a matter of taking care of 
a good selection of trees after they are 
set out. Most farmers set out enough 
trees so that if even half of them 
came into bearing, they would be well 
fixed for fruit. One Iowan who # 
very. close to being in the norther 
half of the state, is harvesting 10,00 
bushels of apples this year. One {ret | 
of Delicious is estimated to have 
twenty-five bushels-of apples on it. — 
But this isn’t reviewing the splendid 
book on orcharding listed above, thot 
is a very good reason, we are thinking ¢ 
why it ought to be on the farm home™ 
bookshelf. This book aims to show 
that in order to succeed at fruit grow 
ing year after year, barring occasional 
weather accidents of course, the grow | 
er must know how to care for iis 
trees. The authors delve into the hit) 
tory of fruit growing, back to the ea? 
liest records, and this adds a note a 
interest to the book. 
Some of the important chapters deal | 
with such subjects as: Getting 
From Blossoms, Winter. Injury, 
chard Locations, Training the Orchal 
Tree, Pruning the Bearing Tree, Diaé 
nosing Orchard Ills, Spray Ma 
and Schedules, and how to inte! 
nursery catalogs. 
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as the catalog had said to do. 


whey had written for admission long 
 pefore and gotten it, a good friendly 


‘ntter from a man named Barrett. 


"Howard read the letter and thought he 


~ like Mr. Barrett, who was prob- 


resident of the school. 
ae Pain whistled, the brakeman 
e thru the car door at the front 
car, slammed the door with 
a bang and announced, “Blooo Hol- 
joo00,” as he came staggering down 
his body swaying with the 

of the car. He stopped along- 
ie of Howard and took the check out 
and Howard got ready to 
get off the train. He looked out of 
the window but didn’t see much that 
looked like a town. “Not even as big 
as Willow Creek,” he thought, “and 
it’s only 263.” 

The train slowed down, brakes be- 
gan to screech aS if some one was 
sawing into a spike, and Howard 
picked up his two bags and overcoat 
and started out..Going out right ahead 
of him he noticed a young, broad- 
shouldered fellow and wondered if he, 
too, was going to the rural college. 
He wondered if the man was going to 
pe there to meet him as his letter had 
said he would. 

They had no more than alighted 
than a healthful, trim, middle-aged 
man came over, asked their names in 
a pleasant voice and on finding out 
who they were, introduced himself as 
Mr. Barrett. That was the name How- 
ard had seen signed to’ the letter so 
he knew it was the president or what- 
ever you'd call the head of such a 
school, a school without examinations 
or entrance erquirements. 

“Well, boys,” Mr. Barrett said jo- 
yially to the two young men, “I guess 
I'm going to be your boss for the next 
‘five months and you’re going to have 
to do some work.” He said it in a 
tone that seemed to take it for granted 
that the boys were going to work with- 


* out a boss. 
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Minute you drove into the yard. 






from eighteen to up in 







They bundled their bags in a Ford 
that was waiting, Mr. Barrett jumped 
in the driver’s seat and away they 
went with a chug, chug, four miles in 
the country to the college. 

Howard liked Mr. Barrett right ‘off 
the bat. So did the other young man. 
He told Howard so as they bumped 
over the road. 

Howard had imagined all sorts of 
things regarding what the school 
would look like, and be like, but he 
was completely surprised to see the 
Place as they drove ‘into the yard. 
Somehow he had imagined that all 
schools looked like the one at home, 
big rectangular brick boxes with a lot 


of windows in them, something like - 


factories; a place with a lot of swings, 
teeter totters and playgrounds on the 
side, or like a college with a campus 
and big football fields, tennis courts 
and baseball diamonds. But there was 
hone of this here. This school resem- 
bled very much an extra large farm 
house. It made you feel at home the 
In 
front of the house was a big lawn, 
brown now in November, but still 
showing signs of invitingness. There 
Was @ large grove of maple and ash 
with a windbreak of evergreens, and 
around the garden were different 


- trees, a Russian olive, a few walnut 


€ Mr. Barrett explained that he 
had a sort of love for different kinds 


- Of trees and liked to collect them, as 


Some people like to collect first edi- 
books. And a little ways off was 


- &small lake. It looked as if it would 
} bea good place for duck hunting, 
thought Howard, and wished he had 


t his gun. There would be 


Skating there later on. That 
ght to be lots of sport. 
A bunch of fellows, ages varying 


the twenties, 
Standing around in groups get- 
Acquainted. There were about 
of them when you counted them 











T wo Farm Boys and Their Education 


(Continued from page 7) 


all, and that was all there were going 
to be, Howard heard. ; 

Some of the men had been there be- 
fore and they took it on themselves to 
introduce the new arrivals and make 
them feel at home. 

A tall, brown young man with large 
hands and laughing brown eyes came 
up to Howard. “My name’s Welch. 
From down near Missouri. I went to 
school here last year, so you see I’m 
acquainted. I came back this year to 
take some more work in gymnastics. 
We’re starting a team in our township 
next year and I’ve been elected leader. 
I like it here,’ he smiled as he held 
out his hand. 

“My name’s Young. From northern 
part of the state—Willow Creek is the 
name of the place,” was all Howard 
said. He had sort of got away from 
openness toward strangers; didn’t 
feel quite at home with them and felt 
a little awkward about himself in gen- 
eral. But he liked Welch. There was 
something attractive about his open 
way of getting at things—something 
like he and Vernon used to be. But 
he didn’t say much. 

Welch said, “Just a minute,” and 
went over to where Mr. Barrett was 
joshing some of the fellows, and asked 
him where the new arrivals were to 
live. He got the information. 

“Come, you fellows,” he called to 
Howard and his travel companion, “I’ll 
show you all your roost for the next 
five months.” ~ 

They picked up their bags and fol- 
lowed him into the house, up a flight 
of stairs and finally into a room where 
you looked right over the garden and 
could-see a tiny corner of the lake. 
“Not a bad view,” Howard agreed. 

There was nothing fancy about the 
room. A bedstead with a mattress on 
it, a bureau with a good sized mirror, 
a washstand with a pitcher and wash- 
bowl, a dish for soap, and then there 
was a fair-sized closet built in the 
wall. On the floor were a couple of 
rag carpets and in the corner near 
the window stood a study table. There 
were electric lights, and that was all 
except for two framed pastoral land- 
scapes on the wall. On the floor lay 
two big cardboard boxes. Howard 
recognized one of them as his bedding 
box that he and his mother had 
shipped the week before. His room- 
mate recognized the other one. 

*“T’ll leave you fellows now to get 
straightened around,” Said Welch as 
he started to leave. “We have dinner 
soon. You'll hear the bell,” and out he 
went. 

A sort of awkward pause followed 
his departure. Both youths seemed to 
,be rather backward about talking 
much, though they would both have 
liked to talk. They didn’t really know 
what to say. It was a new experience 
for them-so they just silently began 
unpacking their boxes—a silence that 
did more to make them friends than 
any amount of talking could possibly 
have done—and_ arranging their 
clothes in the closet. 

The dinner bell saved any further 
embarrassment and they trooped 
downstairs to follow the group into 
the dining hall. You don’t have to 
ring twice to get healthy farm youths 
of eighteen or thereabouts to come to 
dinner. 

Thirty young men filed into the long 
dining hall where a long table was 
covered for dinner. At the door Mr. 
Barrett and his wife, a neat, happily 
smiling woman, met them. As Barrett 
introduced each boy to her, Mrs. Bar- 
rett took his hand and gave him a 
warm welcome.~ Howard ‘thought it 
rather strange that Mr. Barrett could 
remember all of the names, having 
heard them only once, but he did. 

“Welch, you'll take your old seat 
over next to the window,” Mrs. Bar- 
rett ordered. 

“Young, I’m mighty glad to know 





‘you and to have you as a-member of 





our big family. You sit here,” and she 
pointed to a vacant chair near the 
lower end of the table. There was no 
fussing around about places. Hach 
was to have a regular post just as he 
had had at home. ° The boys rather 
liked that. It made themr feel~as if 
they really belonged. Even if it is 
only a chair that one can call his own, 
it helps that much to give him self- 
confidence. 

When all thirty had come in and 
taken their places behind their chairs, 
the old students setting the example, 
Mr. Barrett went to the head of the ta- 
ble; Mrs. Barrett sat at the other end. 

“Sit down,” she said pleasantly, and 
she herself was seated. 

“Let us say grace,” Mr. Barrett said 
quietly. And they all bowed their 
heads. Some of them had never tried 
that before, but they did as the others 
did. 

“Father, we thank you for this food. 
We ask your blessing upon it. We 
ask your blessing upon our parents 
and friends at home and upon us here. 
Amen.” 

It was a simple little prayer and 
when it was over they raised their 
heads and felt a little better because 
it had been made. There is some- 
thing in saying grace that sort of fills 
a gap in one, tho just what it is may 
be hard to explain. 

Two maids brought in the food. Mrs. 
Barrett was the boss, but she was too 
busy to do much of the work herself. 
She just directed. They had vegeta- 
ble soup first. “Vegetables from our 
own garden,” Mrs. Barrett explained, 
not without a little pride. 

Next came butter, potatoes, gravy 
and some roast meat. They had water 
to drink. And that was all. There 
was no dessert that day, but there 
was plenty of the rest to eat. 

“We believe in clean, wholesome 
food. Plain food, plain living,’ ex- 
plained Mr. Barrett. And that’s what 
they had every day. A different menu, 
plenty of variety, but plain, wholesome 
food. The boys liked it all right. Fel- 


lows at that age aren’t so particular . 


just so there is plenty of good, whole- 
some food to fill up on, and it took 
quite a little. 

There were times during the year 
when their sweet tooth ached a little 
and they wished they had some of 
mother’s preserves or mother’s pie. 
Some of them wrote home and said so. 
Then mother sent a whole lot. And 
they all had a treat. Barretts be- 
lieved that dainty and sweet foods 
should be treats, not diets, they said. 
The boys believed that was a good 
system, too. : 

(Continued next week) 





Another Old Family Farm 


To Wallaces’ Farmer: 
I read an itém in your paper of De- 
cember 16 about an old farm and the 


writer asked who could show a similar 
record. I can go him one better. I 
live on a farm of 180 acres which I 
got from my father, who came here 
from Pennsylvania in the spring of 
1849 and settled here on this farm, 
and on this same farm he lived until 
his death in 1921. He was in his 
eighty-fourth year, and had lived on 
this old farm sixty-two years. It is 
where he brought his bride in 1850, 
and where all of his nine children 
were born and grew to manhood and 
womanhood, with the exception of one 
daughter who died in infancy. 

I am now the youngest living one of 
the family, and have just passed my 
fiftieth birthday, November 21, having 
spent my entire life in the same old 
home, where I have seen pleasure 
and joy and sadness and sorrow. This 
old farm is very dear to me, and it is 
another one that has never had a 
mortgage on it, and I trust it never 
will. ; 
Can any one beat my record? If so, 
I. would like to hear from them thru 
your paper and also by letter. 

S. C. STANLEY. 

Ringgold County, Iowa. 
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iy Pee get health- 
ier, stronger pigs, 
with NO RUNTS, if 
you feed SARGENT 
PIG MEAL to your 
brood sows. Contains dried butter- 
milk, meat meal, corn germ meal, oil 
meal, alfalfa flour, cotton seed meal, 
corn oil cake meal; wheat middlings, 
and minerals, just what your sows need 
to keep them healthy and to build 
strong, thrifty pigs. You'll save_ more 
pigs, give them a better start, and your 
sows will have a larger milk supply. 
SARGENT PIG MEAL gives best 
results when fed to your sows in a self. 
feeder every day for 30 to 60 days be- 
fore farrowing time. SARGENT PIG 
MEAL pays for itself in the feed it saves. 


Sold by hundreds of dealers: 
Fed by thousands 
of farmers. 



















ALBERTA = Canada 


“The Sunshine Land of Promise”’ 


Sunny Southern Alberta extends 
a hearty invitation to tourists to 
visit the last great Canadian 
West. 


Excellent auto roads take you into 
the mighty Rockies where you 
can visit the famous resorts of 
Banff and Lake Louise. 


Unexcelled camping and hiking 
country with fascinating fast wa- 
ter game fishing and big and 
small game shooting in season. 
Come on up and enjoy yourself 
this summer. 


Alberta Development Board 


J. H. HANNA, Secy., GALGARY, ALBERTA 
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Save Time and Money by 
Going via St. Louis 


Do you knew that reund trip winter ex- 


Write for particulars. We will 
give valuable that 


whatever. Just put your name on a post 
card or letter and tell me where you are 
going. 

Address H. P. Gardner, Division Passen- 
ger Agent, Union Station, Des Moines, 


WABASH 


gladly 
lisave 
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“Should Rates for 
Luxury Travel 
Be Reduced?” 


Persistent effort is again being made to in- 
duce Congress to enact legislation abolishing 
the extra charge made for travel in parlor 
and sleeping cars, known as the ‘‘Pullman 
Surcharge.” 


Similar efforts have been made without 
success at previous sessions of.Congress. The 
Transportation Act provides that all such 
matters shall be determined by the Interstate 
Cemmerce Commission, and Congress has 
hitherto refused to interfere with the Com- 
mission in the performance of this duty. 


The ‘‘Surcharge’? matter has repeatedly 


= been considered by the Commission, which 
declares that it is a just and reasonable 
charge. 


The House Committee on Interstate Com- 
| merce has said that the enactment of such a 

law would start rate-making by Congress, 
WOULD REDUCE THE COST OF TRANS- 
PORTATION FOR THOSE BEST ABLE 
TO PAY, and would either result in an in- 
crease in other passenger and freight rates, 
OR POSTPONE REDUCTIONS IN THESE 
OTHER RATES, PARTICULARLY THOSE 
ON FARM PRODUCTS. 


The ‘‘Surcharge’’ provides the railroads 
with 40 million dollars of revenue annually, 
which they can not afford to lose. Should 
they become able to lose it, would not farm- 
ers prefer to have the freight bill on farm 
products reduced by that amount? 








Detailed information on this, or any other 
matter affecting western railroads, will be 
gladly furnished by the undersigned. 


‘| WESTERN RAILWAYS’ COMMITTEE 
ON PUBLIC RELATIONS 


105 West Adams Street, Chicago, Hlinois 


























WHY IS IT when in a bad spot with only one wheel in the mud or on ice or snow, 
that you have power only on the wheel in the bad spot? 


Ortt’s Two Wheel Drive Differential 


Automatically Controlled by the Rear Wheels 





Gives power on both rear wheels at all times except when making 
turns. If local garage can not supply you, write us direct. 
THE CLIPPER MFG. CO., Dixon, Il. 

‘acturers of the Famous Clipper and Dixon Mowers 
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Chick-Brooding and Laying House. 
211 First St., DES MOINES, IOWA 


Give the Mother Hog a Chance 








Also “Successful” Portable 
DES MOINES INCUBATOR CO., 
firms aiveetiting Se Wal- 
allaces’ 


SAFETY FIRST  2ozou Swine from firms advertisi 
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STOCKADE 


(Continued from page 18) 


The girls were finishing the pile of 
esikes, eating more slowly now that their 
hunger was appeased. ‘You feeling out 
of sorts this morning, Min, or did any- 
thing go wrong?’’ Ruby questioned, push- 
ing aside her plate and leaning toward 
her sister with that generous sympathy 
that endeared her to Minna. 

“Yes, got a headache.” 

“That’s too bad. You better go up- 
stairs and lie down a while. Us girls can 
clear up and get dinner for father.” 

“I guess I will go upstairs, but I’ve got 
to be getting at those school dresses for 
you. You and Helen clear up the house 
and I’ll be down in time to get dinner. 
You can see if there are peas enough for 
@ mess.” 

“Couldn’t we have sweet corn?” 

‘JT don’t believe it’s ready to usé yet. 
I'll look when I come down.” 

Minna rose and made her way dizzily 
up the stairs. In her room she did not 
lie down, or get out the sewing, but sat 
hunched on her bed, where she could stare 
out the window, down the bay to Lake 
Erie. 

When she came down at eleven o’clock 
she found the kitchen swept and dusted, 
a fire in the stove and the teakettle full, 
and Ruby shelling peas by the window, 
one of Minna’s big aprons over her lap. 
“Helen wouldn’t help shell the peas,” she 
complained. “She said that she’d do the 
front room and that’s all; but I don’t be- 
lieve she’s even done that.’ 

*“You’re my helper, Ruby, all right,” 
Minna commented, with less emotion than 
she would have liked to feel. ‘“You’ve 
surely cleaned up the kitchen nicely.” 

“Aw, I like to work sometimes. ‘It’s 
kind of fun to get everything shined up. 
Say, Minna, would you let me make a 
cake or some cookies this afternoon?” 

“So that’s what you‘re after, is it, hon- 


ey?” Minna bantered. “Well, cookies, 
maybe.” _ 
“Aw! You know how Id like to try a 


cake, Minna. You could tell me just how. 
And TI ought to be helping you when you’re 
sick and éverything, and working on my 
dresses for school, too. I wish there 
wasn’t such a thing as school. Can’t I 
just stay home and help you this fail, 
Minna? You need me, really.” 

“Oh, no. I want you to have a chance 
to go clear thru school,” 

“TI don’t think I’ll want to. & don’t like 
school. Well, here’s the peas.” 

Minna had -put on a kettle for them, and 
now she held out a pan. “You run down 
cellar and get a few potatoes for dinner,” 
she directed. ‘“There’s a few old ones 
yet that we must uSe up, ’way back in 
the corner of the bin.” 

“Aw, Min, I don’t like those old sprouty 
ones.” 


“Well, you bring up all you can find. 


and we'll just pick out the, best ones and 
feed the rest to the pigs.” ‘ 

‘Well, I don’t like ’em, anyway,” Ruby 
grumbled, her fat body disappearing down 
the cellar stairs. 


INNA walked into the front room. The 
i air was chill and stale. The room 
was dim except for a bright slit of light 
where one shade had been partially raised, 
and hear this Helén was curled in a big 
chair, her frowsy black head bent above 
a newspaper. 

Without speaking to her, Minna stalked 
to the door and threw it open, then raised 
the shades and opened the windows. Helen 
read on without looking tp. She appeared 
to be studying the patent medicine adver- 
tisements which all but covered the back 
page of the morning’s Sandusky Register. 
Minna frowned. She remembered how to 
her own younger days these elaborate and 
suggestive advertisements had possessed 
a morbid fascination. ‘‘I wish you wouldn’t 
read that stuff!” she remonstrated impa- 
tiently. ‘You know it’s mostly lies they 
print.” s 

Helen laid the paper aside slowly, spread 
her legs apart, yawned and stretched lux- 
uriously, and grinned up at Minna. 

“For heaven’s sake, go and comb your 
hair and get cleaned up,” Minna com- 
manded. ‘You look like a frump.” 

“Say, Minna,’ Helen inquired amiably, 
following her into the kitchen; “what do 
you think of my going to that normal 
school at Milan this year? There’s the 
notice in the paper again this morning. I 
could get a certificate in the spring sure 
then. Maybe I could teach the spring 
term. And it wouldn’t cost very much, 
just eight dollars a term, and I could get 
a room with a cook stove in it and board 
myself.” 

—‘*'Oh, I don’t believe you really want to 
teach school, do you, Helen?’ 

“Well, I’m not so set on teaching, may- 
be. But there’s nothing for me to do here 
in Sandusky. You won’t let me go hardly 
anywhere. I get tired just staying around 
home.” 

Minna sighed. She stirred the peas and 
filled the coffee-pot before she replied. 
‘Well, we'll see what father thinks about 
tt. Only, we mustn’t bother him about 
it this hoor. He won’t have time. Wait 
until this evening, and we'll see.” 

Before evening came, Minna found an 
opportunity to impress tpon her father 
hér Owti view, that Helen should not be 


‘| permitted to go to the normal school. She 















did not think it necessary to give him 
the reasons. It was enough that the 
were ho longer poor; surely he didn’t w: 
people saying that Gus Herbst was 
stingy that his daughter had to tes 
school to get a little money. But 
cretly Minna’s opposition to the plan 
based on the feeling that Helen could 
be trusted to conduct herself wisely away 
from home. The first presentable mg 
who came along could have her,. Minna 
was firmly convinced; and the resq 
would be a marriage which was far from 
what she wanted or plamned for Hel 
The girl had looks, certainly; she } 
money, too, now, and education eno 
there was ho reason why she should ng 
marry well, and establish the family mo 
securely, instead of disgracing it, as Mir. 
na felt she was almost certain to do if” 
allowed her own way. And there was ng 
hurry about her marrying. Minna wag 
not ready to accept the position of spin. 
ster sister. The best p’an would be 
place Helen in some select, expensivé. 
boarding school—some place of strict digs 
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cipline, where she would be associated § 
with girls from fine homes. But coulf L 
she persuade her father, and Helen her. 9m eave. 





self, to such a plan? And would Helen be © 
safe, even then? 7 





bet 
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HIS perplexity was only one of the 

factors which made the succeeding 
fortnight a gruelling one for Minna. | — 
was August, and day succeeded day of — 
such stuffy and intolerable hotness ag 
only midwestern August can give. There 7 
were nights when the usual cool breeze — 
from the lake did not come, and Minna 
lay sleepless in her nightgown, hot with- 
out éven a sheet over her body, to rise in 
the morning fagged and listless. There — 
were days of violent and nerve-racking — 
thunder-storms, and days when dust blew 
harshly along the unpaved street, across 
the yard and thru the cracks around the, © 
closed doors and windows of the hot, shut — 
house. Helen was growing more and - 
more unmanageable; Ruby was irrespon- 
sible and irritable, and her father seemed 
daily to grow thinner and more worried, 

(Continued next week) 


MORE SHEEP AND LAMBS ON FEED 
THAN A YEAR AGO 

The number of sheep and lambs on feed 

for market in the principal feeding states 

was about 450,000 head, or 10 per cent, 

larger on January 1, 1928, than on January 
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1, 1927, according to the estimate of the Fully. 
United States Department of Agriculture. indy 
The number estimated on feed this year to dow 
was 4,740,000 head, compared to 4,294,006 for ca 
head a year ago, and 4,630,000 head two ers, he 
years ago. +A, 

















‘The number on feed January 1, 1928, in — 
the corn belt states, including Nebraska, 
was 193,000 head less than last year, to- 
taling 2,516,000 head this year, compared 
to 2,709,000 a year ago and 2,378,000 two 
years ago. All of.the corn belt states 
east of the Missouri river had fewer on 
feed this year than last, the total for this 
group being 567,000 less than a year ago. © 
All three of the corn belt states west of 
the Missouri river had more on feed than” 
a year ago, the increase being about 375,- ~ 
000 head. The largest increase was ifi © 
Nebraska, about 300,00@ head, the greater — 
part of which was in the western part of © 
the state. ad 

The number on feed January 1 in the > 
western states as a whole was about 640,- 
000 head more than last year, 2,224,000 ~ 
this year, compared to 1,585,000 a year ago” 
and 2,252,000 head two years ago. Nearly 
all of the increase this year was in Colo+ 
rado, where the number this year was 
1,520,000, compared to 770,000 a year ago 
and 1,475,000 two years ago. Most of the — 
increase in Colorado is in the northern © 
part of the state, which had 1,240,000 this = 
year, compared to 520,000 last; the Arkan-~ 
sas valley had about 75,000 head more | 
than last year, but the San Luis valley _ 
and western slope had about 40,000 less | 
than a year ago. The other Rocky Moun ~ 
tain states had about the same number ~ 
on feed as & year ago, but there was af © 
increase of about 40,000 head in Texas. ~ 

All of the states. west of the coriti* © 
nental divide had a smaller number Of ~ 
feed this year than last, the decrease for 
the area béing about 150,000 head. 3 

While the number on feed and the di® — 
tribution among feeding areas is fairly 
similar to January 1, 1926, it seems prob: — 
able that the monthly distribution of 
marketings this year will be different that 
in 1926. A considerably larger proportiom 
of the supply in northern Colorado and 
western Nebraska will probably be maf= 
keted in January and February, than 
the case two years ago. This will be ¢ 
to the heavier weight of lambs on Janu? 
1 and the organized effort of feeders 
regulate the marketings. 


A PROHIBITION ARGUMENT 
The stewed one was vainly tryin 
find the keyhole; for afi hour he had be 
poking and couldn’t find it. A passer? 
seeing. his pre@icament, said: ‘Say, 
chap, you can’t open the door with 
it’s a cigar.” The pickled one look 
the object in his hand and stamme 
“Hully gee, mushta shmoked my late 
key! \ 
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VERY bushel of corn you save on your 1928 
E ig crop boosts your hog profits! You will 
your feed, and os more than double the 
igs from the same number of sows or more pigs 
cog ¥% the sows you ordinarily breed, with 
the ECONOMY HOG HOUSE 
The Hog House with the Patented, Exclusive 
haa ot si ne Feb 
Enables you to farrow your first litter in February 
i Seves up to 100% of your pigs even at 
below zero. This early farrowing 
make the EARLY fall markets and get 
P. Q You can then get another lit- 
terinearly fall and the “Pig Incubator”’ will take 
your pigs through the winter for big cheap gains. 
This Means 16 to 20 Pigs Per Year Per Sow 
No wonder hog raisers everywhere are deserting 
old time houses for this modern, up-to-the- 
minute pertect farrowing house which ten min- 
ttes es into a year ‘round hog house. 
“Pig Incubator” Saves the Pigs 
Economy Hog House has six separate pens for 
sows, pen connects with six separate little 
ig pens into which ‘only the little pigs can go. 
ler stove with canopy forces heat 
into these little themto 72. 
even atten below. Heats sow pens to 
M@ degrees. Little pigs stay in their own pens 
at feeding time. Sows can’t injure hate, 
isis a patented feature and the biggest im- 
provement ever made in hog raising equipment” 
Perfects the McLean System 
Mounted on heavy, weather proofed skids, eas- 
gat best for owners or renters. Sanitary. 
ell. ventilated be: roo - hang og and top 
yentilating o-glass windows that let in the 

‘growth’ rays of sun. 

Costs Less Than You Can Build It 
Fully equipped with stove. Comes in eections; 
two men can put it up in halfa day. Built of 
clear fir and No. | dimension lumber. Plan now 
to double your hog profits in 1928. Send coupon 
for of Economy Hog House, self feed- 


ns, heating 


Done PROFITS 





THIS IS THE HOGIHOUSE YOU SAW AT THE STATE FAIR 
smocouron,_ ____ _save Money 


—— — a 
jeconomy HOUSING CO., Onawa, lowa 


ers, hog waterers, cattle waterers, poultry houses. J 


Dept. 1-54 
catalog and tell me how I can double my hog profits in] 


with the ‘*Pig Incubator’’, 
[Name. 
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‘Thousands of farmers order 
me, every time they 


¥ 


Possible for you, 
to please you. 


Examine and Test 
_ at My Risk ° 
Ih fairness to yourself, find out about my har- 


Bills 
Ca 


‘Rowand my amazingly low prices. I will send 

Woe any set you select from my catalog for you 

pwexamine and test any way you wish. You pay 

Ssaing unless you decide to keep the harness, 
ute today for free catalog. 





) DAYS TRIAL! 


© AL SHAW Du-Ali Tractor 


Offer and 








Joshaway Crabapple says: 

“Just because turkeys have 
wish-bones is no sign they get 
everything they wish for.” 








SOLD! 

Past stall after stall went the rich mer- 
chant, followed by a smart footman in 
livery, for the annual bazaar was in full 
swing. 

“Ah, Mr. Goldington,” gushed a pretty 
girl at one of the stalls, “what are you 
going to buy? Auntie and I are in charge 
of this stall. We have cushions, pen- 
wipers and all sorts of——” 

“There’s one thing I should like to buy,” 
said the amorous visitor. ‘Do you sell 
kisses at your stall?” 

“Oh, certainly,’ came the prompt re- 
ply. ‘‘A sovereign each!” 

‘Right!’ said the merchant. 
two, please.” 

“Auntie,” cried the wily damsel, “for- 
ward, please. Two kisses for this gen- 
tleman!” 

For a moment the wealthy one was 
non-plussed, but only for a moment. 

He turned to his footman. 

“James,” he said, coolly, “just take this 
purchase, please.” 


“T’ll take 


THEM WAS THE TIMES 
Corset strings tied to bed posts. 
Lambrequins in the ‘‘front room.” 
Graphophone socials. 

Kerosene hanging lamps. 
Hitching posts. 
Blue-front drug stores. 
Gum-drops a la carte. 


A BAD MISTAKE 

He had attended his partner’s wedding, 
and at the reception he stepped gallantly 
forward to pay his respects. 

“TJ hardly feel like a stranger,” he said 
in his sweetest tones, addressing the 
bride. “In fact, I feel as tho I ought to 
be well acquainted with my partner’s wife 
since he has so often done me the honor 
to read me extract’s from dear Susie’s 
letters.” 

The faces of the husband and the speak- 
er were studies as the bride drew herself 
up and said emphatically and distinctly: 
“T beg your pardon, sir; my name is 
Helen!” 


CLEANED OUT 
Wife: ‘The doctor says that he has 
given you a new lease of life.” 
Hubby: “That so? Well, 
leave me much with which to pay 
rent.” 


he didn’t 
the 


REVERSE PROCESS 
“We got into debt keeping up appear- 
ances; but we’ve quit that.” 
“What are you doing now?” 
“Keeping up disappearances wheh the 
collectors come around.” 


TOUGH LUCK 
“Did yer ’usband get the job ’e went 
after?”’ 
“Naw, ’e went an’ yawned jus’ as they 
wuz goin’ ter give it to ’im.” 


“Fashion moves in tides,” says a style 
expert. . 

At present the girls seem to be in no 
danger of getting the hems of their 
skirts wet. 


HIS HANDSOME DAD 

“Daddy,” Egbert asked, “do men’s 
wives always love them?” 

“Well, most of them do, I think.” 

‘Does mummy love you?” 

“Certainly.” 

“Then why does she always look so 
sad when anybody tells her I look ex- 
actly like you?’ 


A FLOWERY FAMILY 
Boss: “Has the florist next door any 
children?” 
Clerk: ‘Two; a girl who is a budding 
genius and a son who is a blooming 
idiot.” 


TIME EXPIRED 
‘‘What makes the modern youth so wild?’ 
Cried fossil Uncle Emery. 
Aunt Mary winked at us and smiled: 
‘It’s nothing but your memory.” 


OH, PROFESSOR 
Absent-Minded Professor (viewing mo- 
vies of the guillotine): “By George, that 
reminds me, I left my razor in the play- 
room.” 


THE WISE MAN 
Judge: “I notice that, in addition to 
misappropriating’ $5,000, you took a con- 
siderable quantity of valuables in the 
form of rings; watches and trinkets.” 
Prisoner: ‘Yes, sir; I remembered that 
money alone don’t bring happiness.” 


Larger Yields Per Acre Mean 


MORE MONEY for YOU! 
Fertilizer Makes Earlier — Bigger Crops 


Your cost per acre for land, taxes, seed and even labor is abcut 
the same for growing a twenty bushel crop as for forty, but 
the cost of growing per bushel is less for the big crop and as 
a result you make extra profit. 

_ In Darling’s Animal Base Fertilizers part of the nitrogen 

is available at once and feeds the plant during early 

growth. The remainder of the nitrogen is sup- 

plied gradually and feeds the plant through- 

out the season. This gives the plant a 


quick start and 


steady, 
sturdy 

















Superphosphate 
{Formerly Acid Phosphate } 
is made by special process. Super- 
phosphate made this way is better 
because it contains less free acid 
and less moisture. 

This gives our Fertilizer mixtures 
better handling qualities and they 
do not clog in the drill. Our new 
million dollar plant is the only one 
in the middle west using this spe- 
cial process. 


Write today for literature on Darling’s Fertilizer 
and information about our agency proposition 
~ 


DARLING & COMPANY 


DEPT. 21 
4201 S. Ashland Ave., Chicago 











HUMMER 


Steel, fine lumber and 
correct designing make 
HUMMER No. 5 Ma- 
nure Spreaders do bet- 
ter work and last long- 
er. Lightest of all in 
draft; tightest of all in 
construction. Can’t 
waste liquid manure. 
Write for attractive 
prices. Ask for litera- 
ture on corn planters, 
cultivators, other farm 








Hummer Rotary Hoe 1£%¢2.277,22 


of all cultivators this year you will have to write us at once. 
ders are almost exceeding our supply. Pulverizes the wheat 
field crust; kills weeds but can’t injure plants; lets you into 
the field earlier; prepares porters grass seed 
with seeder; only effective method for po peak | so’ 
ans. Strongest of all. Longest lasting because of perfect lubri- 
cation. Has many more superior features. 7 and 10% foot 
widths. Write for low price and literature. Send vour imple- 
ment dealer’s name. 


Dept. 4 


O ACRES 
easy days work 


bed; can be equip- 
‘4 


HUMMER PLOW WORKS 
of “Sattiey’’ Tools—76 Years in Business 
Springfield, Illinois 














You are welcome to a copy of 
the exact formula for Midwest 
Hog Minerals—it’s open to ev- 
eryone. It’s our best ad, for it 
shows that Midwest is 100% 
Minerals all the way through— 
18 different minerals, compared 
with 6 and 10 for many 
brands, and you can buy Mid- 
west for 50c to $1.50 per hun- 
dred less than most 











Agents—Some fine openings. 
| GRINNELL, IOWA MIDWEST MINERAL CO. 


No wonder Iowa farmers 
bought four times as much 
Midwest Minerals last year 
as in 1926. Recommended by 
over 500 veterinarians, a big 
money-maker for every hog 
.raiser. Just try Midwest and 
see. Write for new folder 
and full details. 


Write us. 





GREENWOOD, IND. 











When writing to advertisers, please mention Wallaces’ Farmer. 
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FRESH FROM THE COUNTRY 
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Western—Guthrie County, Jan. 21—The 
weather is nice again today after two 
days of a very strong northwest wind, 
doing some damage to buildings. A great 
many hogs have gone to market light in 
weight on account of shortage of corn. 
Farmers are trying to get their stock thru 
with as little grain as possible. Farm 
sales are numerous. Cattle sell high. 
Cream lower.—Ellis Rogers. 

Northeastern—Howard County, Jan. 20 
—From January 4 to 19 we had March 
weather, but today the thermometer is 
hovering around zero. Quite a few farm 
sales; cattle selling high; coming two- 
year-olds selling for $60 to $70, cows from 
$75 to $100 and higher. Lots of hogs going 
to market; some 252-pounders brought 
$7.60 on local market on January 18. There 
is no sleighing now, and roads are frozen 
up very rough after the thawing, but 
autos are running anyway. Quite a little 
shelled corn has been shipped in; selling 
between 87 and 90 cents per bushel.—H. E. 
Wells. 

Northeastern—Bremer County, Jan. 20— 
Mild weather for the first part of Janu- 
ary prevailed until yesterday, when the 
thermometer srtuck for zero weather 
again. Quite a lot of hay in the com- 
munity. Corn and oats are being shipped 
in. Most of last year’s grain crop has 
been fed. Farmers will have to buy what 
they need until another crop. Prices for 
hogs are low. Cattle in fair condition; 
bringing about 4 cents per pound at sales. 
Money scarce, and hard to sell what one 
has to sell.—J. Diedrich. 

Northeastern—Chickasaw County, Jan. 
20—Chickasaw county is proud of her first 
Master Farmer. May his tribe increase. 
Everything. is frozen solid again, after 
our spell of soft roads and weather. A 
good many cars of shelled corn have been 
bought at the local elevator to feed out 
the pig crop. Not many fall pigs, but 
there are still lots of hogs in the country. 
Very few cattle on feed. Milk cows high. 
Everything sells well at the farm auc- 
tions. Home grown corn at 70 to 75 cents, 
oats as high as 60 cents.—C. Laydon. 

Central—Tama County, Jan. 20—Recent 
open weather has permitted those with 
left-over corn in the fields to husk it out. 
Much corn moving out. Large bunch of 
hogs went out on the market this week. 
All livestock in pretty good shape. Alfalfa 
seems to be wintering over fairly well. 
Roads, aside from the primary roads, are 
not very good.—Lacey Darnell. 

South-Central—Mahaska County, Jan. 20 
—We had quite a rain: this week, but it 
has turned colder and is about 15 above 
now. The roads are in fine shape. We 
certainly had some fine weather up until 
the rain—the thermometer getting up te 
around 60. There are lots of farm sales, 
and everything seems to be selling well. 
Rent is higher this year. The farmers 
who raised hogs and were depending on 
them did not make much, while those who 
had cattle are certainly all right. Milk 
cows have held up well this year. Cream 
42 cents, eggs 33 cents, hens 20 cents. 
-—L. S. 

Northwestern—Sioux County, Jan. 16— 
The Interstate Co-operative Creamery As- 
sociation held its annual meeting Satur- 
day. Old officers were re-elected. Orrin 
Schuetz is president. C. D. Jessen, man- 
ager of the creamery, reported work done 
during the year. The total receipts for 
the year were $139,681; over 300,000 pounds 
of butterfat were bought; average priee 
paid for fat 46.43 cents; average price 
received for butter on eastern markets 44 
cents; total received from shipments $97,- 
691; total paid to farmers $106,666; retail 
milk business over $15,000; buttermilk auc- 
tioned off to Martin Treiber for 15% cenis 
per cwt.; ‘about 3,000 pounds of butter- 
milk per day. J. B. Hill, county agent of 
Clay county, South Dakota, spoke on ‘‘The 


Activities of Al Acres. 





Foundation of the Dairy Herd.” H. E. 
Drew, county agent of Union county, 
South Dakota, and Rev. C. BE. Tower, of 
Hawarden, spoke on “Co-operation.” Free 
lunch was served by the ladies connected 
with the association. Light snow, cold 
and cloudy today, after a week of spring- 
like weather. Some flu reported among 
hogs. Corn husking that was stopped by 
the blizzard has been finished up during 
the last mild spell of weather. No corn 
stalk disease is reported. Eggs 37 cents. 
—Mrs. A. B. Maynard. 

Central—Story County, Jan. 17—Lovely 
winter weather is causing shredding, wood 
cutting, manure hauling and fence mak- 
ing to advance rapidly. Hogs looking 
good, as well as most other stock. Not 
many farm sales. Not much sickness 
among stock or people. Graveled roads 
good; mud roads. poor. Many Story coun- 
ty farmers doing dairying. Fewer cattle 
being fed than formerly. Agricultural 
fairs being held ‘at all consolidated schools. 
Ear corn 67 cents, oats 47 cents, hogs 
$7.70, sweet cream 53 cents, sour cream 48 


cents, eggs—buying 36 cents, selling 41 
cents.—Mrs. E. O. Robinson. 
Central—Greene County, Jan. 13—The 


weather has been balmy like an April day 
for several days. Old séttlers of fifty 
years scratch their heads and ponder: 
“What’s the old world coming to?” All 
records have been broken in this county 
for warm January days. Livestock in 
good condition. Some have lost horses 
with different ailments. Veterinarians 
have been vaccinating fall pigs for pre- 
vention against hog cholera. Some corn 
shelling. Farm public sales turning out 
well. Good milk cows selling at $81 to 
$106 a head. Eggs 35 cents, cream 47 
cents. Several from here attended the 
Iowa Farm Bureau convention at Des 
Moines this week.—Mrs. A. F. Carl. 

Southwestern— Montgomery County, Jan. 
13—Fair, warm days and nights, and many 
of them, clipped off the stiffest winter 
month. There seems to be no reason to 
believe that anything is wrong with dor- 
mant plant life. There ts a considerable 
number of hogs on feed and ready for 
shipment, and plenty of corn on hand. If 
the number of brood sows is any indica- 
tion of the future hog supplies, it would 
seem that there would not be any short- 
age in.the next twelve months.—Arthur 
Nelson. 

Southeastern—Washington County, Jan. 
19—Many removals this winter; some go- 
ing to other farms; some gving to town. 
Farms all seem to be occupied. The year 
1927 was not a good farm year in this 
community, but with some _ rearrange- 
ments the farm work of the neighborhood 
will be carried on in a spirit of optimism 
and determination. Much corn is being 
shipped into this community.—J. J. Mc- 
Connell, 

Northern—Palo Alto County, Jan. 13— 
We have had ten or twelve days of un- 
usually warm weather, after a spell of 
very cold weather and plenty of snow. 
Every one had been complaining about 
the amount of fuel it took to keep warm. 
Snow is almost gone and roads are get- 
ting muddy. UHens are beginning to lay, 
but price of eggs is going down.—E. A. 
MeMillin. . 


ILLINOIS 


Southeastern—Wabash County, Jan. 16 
—Warm at present; no freezes. Roads and 
fields are drying out; roads impassable 
in places. Wheat looks bad; fields badly 
washed and gullied. Many are just be- 
ginning to husk their soft, soggy corn, 
for which there is no market. Lots of 
idle men; no work in sight.—xX. Y. Z. 

Central—Macoupin County, Jan. 14—As 
a whole, corn crop is light and of poor 
quality. Not as much feeding going on 
as usual. I haven’t any complaint to 
make. My corn was very good. Have 


| the first three days, 
| zero. Only one light skift of snow this 


two loads of white-face yearling steers, 
about 200 hogs of all sizes. Sows will 
start to farrowing in about ten days.— 
C. M. Edwards. 





MISSOURI 
Northwestern—Andrew County, Jan. 20 
—We have had a fine January up to this 
date. Some little plowing has been done 
the last few days, but it froze up last 
night and is down to 15 above this morn- 
ing. Stock wintering well and plenty of 
feed. Some little flu among hogs; the 
cheap hogs drove many brood sows to 
market, and fewer pigs will be raised this 
year. Quite a few farm sales, and more 
renters than usual hunting farms. Corn 
75 to 80 cents, oats 50 cents, hay $10 to 
$15, hens 20 cents, springs 19 cents, eggs 
35 cents, cream 43 cents, bran $1.80, shorts 
$2.—J. W. Griggs. 
South-Central—Webster County, Jan. 12 
—At this writing, we can not tell what 
damage, if any, was done to the wheat 
during the hard freeze in December. This 
has been a winter so far of real cold 
snaps, and then very warm. No snow so 
far. A week ago it was below zero; yes- 
terday it was 60 above; today it is like 
spring. Stock doing well. Butterfat about 
50 cents, eggs 30 cents. Milk cows selling 
at high figures.—J. C. Preston. 
Central—Pettis County, Jan. 19—During 
the last two weeks the weather has been 
mild, but during much of this time the 
roads have been almost impassable; in 
many instances the mail carriers have 
had to use a pack horse instead of a car. 
At this time some fields are too wet for 
teams to haul corn, which is not yet 
husked. Feed lots and pastures are thor- 
oly saturated. Not so many cattle being 
fed as were last winter. This weak and 
declining market is not pleasing to those 
who-are breeding and feeding swine. Corn 
is selling in a general way for 70 cents, 
with some sales a fraction lower or high- 
er, as the quality warrants.—W. D. Wade. 
Central—Moniteau County, Jan. 20—The 
weather is cold; ground frozen. Roads are 
fair. No demand for pigs. Corn selling 
at 95 cents for No. 2, shipped in. Ear 
corn 70 to 85 cents. Livestock in good 
condition. Clover hay, baled, $14 to $15 
per ton at barn; demand good. Bran $1.75, 
shorts $2, tankage $4.—Wesley Kiesling. 





NEBRASKA 


Central—Platte County, Jan. 21—The 
four months’ drouth is still unbroken and 
wheat, altho still alive, is in a critical 
condition. Warm weather has prevailed 
the past two weeks. Good horses bring 
high prices at sale, from $300 to $400 per 
team.—Albert Miksch. 


INDIANA 


South-Central—Lawrence County, Jan. 
18—Raining today; first for the year; has 
been nice and warm this month, except 
which were below 


winter... Rains and severe freezes in De- 
cember caused the wheat fields to look 
very bad. Lots of corn still out, with 
quantity and quality very poor. Hogs, 
eggs and wheat on a low market, with 
hogs plentiful.—Clarence Scoggan. 


KANSAS 


Northern—Smith County, Jan. 18—First 
half of January has been very nice and 
warm. Not much moisture. Some wheat 
needing rain. Plenty of feed, and all 
stock doing well. A few cattle dying from 
stalk disease. Corn nearly all cribbed 
and a large yield. Corn 67 cents, wheat 
$1.17, cream 47 cents, eggs 32 cents.— 
Harry Saunders. 

East-Central—Franklin County, Jan. 18 
—Weather ideal after our short winter; 
six inches of snow, and on the first of 
January it was 16 degrees below. A good 


A BIRD OF PASSAGE 












many are plowing, and a few late husk. 
ers are in the corn fields. Very little ta 
stuff going to market. A good many 
Some leaving the state. No. 1 wheat $1.19 
yellow corn 65 cents, white 63 cents, No, j 
eggs 35 cents, No. 2 eggs 24 cents, hea; 
hens 19 cents, Leghorns 13 cents, ducks 99 
cents, kafir $1.10 per cwt., oats 45 cep 
butterfat 44 cents, No. 2 butterfat 4 
cents. Cloudy and warm the past thre 
days.—F. D, Everingham. 





MINNESOTA 


Southeastern—Mower County, Jan. 1g. 
Mild weather has taken the snow. Cattle 
in good shape. Feeding shotes snappeg 
up locally and lots of them. Corn shippeg 
in at 86 to 90 cents. Few sales. Pure, 
breds or grades bring around 10 cents: 
horses $100 to $200. Less cattle be 
fed than last year. About the usual num. 
ber of hogs going to market. State ang 
county roads in good shape, giving reg. 
ular bus service. Mild today; looks like 
rain. Good chances to buy or rent farms 
at reasonable figures. Hogs $7.95, butter. 
fat 53 cents.—C. L. Wood. 

Central—Stearns County, Jan. 7—We 
have been having some tough winter g 
far until the last three days, which have 
been real nice. Lots of snow in this vi- 
cinity. All roads blocked for motor traf. 
fic except the trunk highways, which ar 
plowed out now.—Lewis A. Mix. 





RED CLOVER AND ALFALFA PRICEs$ 

Supplies from thegdomestic crop of reg 
clover are much larger than: last year, 
Wholesale prices averaged approximately 
$7 lower than a year ago for domestic and 
$2.50 lower for foreign seed. The spread 
between domestic and foreign seed prices 
is not so wide as a year ago. Domestic 
is selling on an average $3.50 higher than 
foreign, compared with premiums of $% 
and $6.25, respectively, last year and two 
years ago at about the same time. Im- 
ports have been smaller than last year, 
but exports have been larger. During the 
period of July 1 to December 31, 11,00 


pounds was permitted entry and 345,600 — 


pounds was to be permitted after stain- 
ing. This compares with 2,111,300 pounds 
last year and 4,498,100 pounds the year 
before during the same period. During 


the week ending January 7, about 472,300” 


pounds was received at one Atlantic port, 
subject to the federal seed act. Exports 
for the eleven months ending November 
30 were 1,195,326 pounds this year and 
454,015 last year. 

Alfalfa seed prices averaged about 5b 
cents higher than last year. The avail- 
akle supply from both domestic and Ca- 
nadian crops was smaller than last year, 
Imports from Canada have been consider- 
ably smaller than last year. 





RABBITS, JUMP AHEAD 


The rabbit industry see... to be going 
ahead with leaps and bounds. In the west, 
particularily around Los Angeles, the pr 
duction of rabbit meat has become a siz 
able industry. California is said to have 
more domestic rabbits than any othet 
state. Now the Department of Agricul 
ture has established an experimental rab- 
bit station at Fontena, San Bernardino 
county, California. The purpose of the 
station is to develop, for rabbit breeders 
and those contemplating raising rabbits, 
reliable information on the best meth 
of breeding, feeding and housing to pre 
duce meat and fur of high quality. 





APPEARANCES DECEIVING 

The stout man on the scales was eager 
ly watched by two small boys. 

The man dropped in his cent, but the 
machine was out of order and only reg- 
istered 75 pounds. 

“Good,night, Bill,” gasped one of the 
youngsters, in amazement, “he’s hollow.” 





WHAT'S THAT 
OuT BY THAT 
HAY STACK? 

























SomE BODY 
MUSTA LEFT THEIR 
OLD SHOES 
THERE! 






















MORNIN’ BO! 
THANKS FER WAKIN’ 
ME, | GOTTA BE ON 
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=——— 35 3. 
Nal FS Ara a 
78 1 Ete 
Sr Oi +2 
Seki sas 
S8oT Sou 
> go S oo 
ed oe 
Fisher's index number ...... | 148] 1023 
CATTLE—At Chicago 
s d fat cattle ...... 204 144 
ig0-pound fat cattle 202{ 138 
Canners and cutters ... 179 130 
Feeders ..----+-+++++seee ees: 205 145 
~. __HOGS—At Chicago 
108 70 
Heavy hogs ..----eerereeceess 
Sopa ae ie 107 68 
a. =~ BS Ey re re gle 106 62 
Sows (rough) ....-----+-++--- 94 65 
SHEEP—At Chicago 
Lambs ....----> ES ey. £ 164] 113 
WOOL AND HIDES 
r blood wool at Boston 155] 115 
Pient cow hides at Chicago. 159] 182 
GRAIN 
t Chicago— 
mn, No. 3 mixed ..... webns 141 115 
Oats, No. 2 white .,......... 122 114 
Wheat, No: 2 red .....seeeee 123 104 
Wheat, nghn northern ...... 111 89 
arms— 
conn aad Wig ite ean s Settee ante 141 121 
Brac asabiwsascecvees se 120 125 
MILL-FEEDS 
ttohseed meal, at Milw’kee|) 149 129 
Linseed meal at Milwaukee. 145 105 
Bran, at Kansas City ....... 141 115 
Shorts, at Kansas City ...... 131 103 
HAY 
No. 1 timothy, at Chicago.... 100] 83 
No. 1 alfalfa, at Kansas City 126| 105 
OTHER FARM PRODUCTS 
Butter, at Chicago .......... 134 97 
Clover seed, at Toledo ...... 195 81 
Timothy seed, at Chicago . 60 74 
Cotton, at New York ........ 143 142 
Eggs, at Chicago ............ 133 106 
PROVISIONS—At Chicago 
Dik debs vecctoecns ean becs 111 97 
TE enc ccvecedceucece ces 108 70 
BETES C aibigvnc visas ciccseecee 146 78 
ES ig.a. x «:0/d'9- 0 aie <¢:6.4,0.9.010 147 87 
FUTURES—At Chicago 
Corn— 
Noe oS Liek Ge swale eit tie’ 132 112 
ieee. aioe adie 80s 6 be o's to's 130 110 
Oats— 
NEL Unsia.s cick abies to tre 115 115 
RE ERRS a RSE aa a eae Pa 109 108 
Wheat— 
BER ie cs obaseceweecsss s 108 93 
aos a's vou Sees e aia c's 108 97 
ré— 
MS cs. obo eeiaC sacs s 112 97 
Sides— 
Rc siss vscN ces uh nncec 106 77 
INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTS 
Coke, at Connellsville ....... 74 79 
Pig iron, at Birmingham .... 110 89 
Copper, at New York........ 86} 105 
Crude petroleum, at N. York 144 89 
Lumber— 3 
Douglas fir (f. 0. b. Wash- 
BSS. avenbeu ire vi ee 155 86 
Yellow Pine (southern) 
x8 No. 2 com. boards. 157 89 
Yellow Pine (southern) 
1x6 and 2 B (finish).... 180 85: 
= See aaaRe 139 91 
x FINANCIAL 
nk clearings, per capita, 
outside of New York, 
month of December ....... 230} +101 
Interest, 60 to 90 day paper, 
Bee VOLK... sc cccccscss 97 90 
Industrial stocks ............ 278 128 
Railroad stocks ...........-- 125] 110 
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RAILROAD RATES — Freight rates on 
corn and oats from Iowa to Chicago are 
149 per cent of pre-war normal, and on 

and hogs 153 per cent. The aver- 

4 a railroad workman is now getting 

about 63.8 cents an hour, as compared 

with 27 cents in 1914, or about 236 per 
cent of the pre-war normal. 

‘ARM-HAND WAGES—Wages of farm- 

in Iowa are about 150 per cent 

; war. At 150 per cent, farm-hand 

Wages are not nearly so far above pre- 
War as city labor. 
‘ARM LAND—Iowa land is approximately 

per cent of pre-war normal, and land 


ly in the twelve north-central 


is about 110 per cent. 





MAY HOG PRICES—With pre-~ ar rela- 
tionships as a base, May lard *»:® indi- 
cates a price of $9.04 for hear» ..gs at 
Chicage next May. agg A rib sides in- 
dicate a price of $8.55 for heavy hogs 
riext May. 

RAILROAD LOADINGS — Figures show 
the percentage for the week ending 
‘January 7, 1928, of the 1923-1927 five- 
year average for the corresponding 
week: Coal and coke 92 per cent, in 
86 per cent, livestock 86 per cent, lum- 
ber 82 per cent, ore. 76 per cent and mis- 
cellaneous merchandise 95 per cent. 

NEW YORK FACTORY WAGES — New 
York factory wages are 230 per cent and 
railroad wages on the hour basis are 236 
per cent of pre-war normal. 

COST OF LIVING now averages about 
170 per cent of pre-war normal. 
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The Week's Markets 
CATTLE 
be 
‘ 12) 
_ n 
s vis 
gl Zia 
Oo}; o/s 
Med. and heavy wt. beef 
steers (1,100-1,500 Ibs.) 
Choice and prime— 
EGG WOOK 2 2.65 ckcceas 17.12|17.75)17.38 
Week before .........{17.12/17.82|17.38 
Good— 
Last week .......+.e-.-/15.38/16.00/15.80 
Week before ........./15.12/16.00/15.38 
Medium— * 
Last week ...ecceeees./12.00/12.88/11.92 
Week before ......+..{12.00112.62/12.00 
Common— 
Last week ...eceeeeeee| 9.00/10.25] 8.88 
Week before ..... eeee| 8.88/10.00] 8.88 
Light weight beef steers 
(1,100 Ibs. down)— 
Choice and prime— 
Last week ..... eeeeeee{16.62/17.25/17.00 
Week before ...... -  -{16.62/17.12/16.88 
Medium and good— 
Last week ....eseceees(13.00/14.12/13.38 
Week before ......-..{13.00/13.75|13.50 
Common— 
Last week ...esecceess| 9.00]10.25] 8.88 
Week before ....eee--| 8.88/10.00| 8.88 
Butcher cattle— 
Heifers— 
Last week ....ceeeeess/12.00/12.62/12.25 
Week before .........{12.00/12.50/12.25 
Cows— 
Last week ......e.+-..{10.50/11.25/10.63 
Week before .........{10.50/11.00/10.38 
Bulls— 
Last week ......eeeee-) 8.50} 9.25] 8.50 
Week before ...... eee] 8.62] 9.25] 8.50 
Canners and cutters— 
Last week ......+eee+-} 5.75] 6.00] 5.75 
Week before ......... 5.75| 5.80] 5.75 
Stockers and Feeders— 
st week ....... eee ee {11.75)11.75/11.50, 
Week before ......... 11.62/11.12/11.00 
HOGS 
Heavy (250 lbs. up)— 
Last week ...cceeseeee| 8.15) 8.28] 8.20 
Week before .....++-.-| 7.98) 8.10| 8.12 
Medium (200-250 Ibs )— 
Last week ......e+..+e.| 8.15] 8.35] 8.25 
Week before .........| 8.02/ 8.18] 8.18 
Light (150-200 lbs.)— 
Last week ..... cocccee| 7.98] 8.10} 8.18 
Week before ......... 7.82| 7.92| 8.00 
Light lights (130-150 Ibs.) 
Last week ...ceeeeeees| 7.68] 7.80) 7.88 
Week before eeeceel 7.62] 7.60] 7.68 
Smooth and rough 
heavy packing sows 
(250 Ibs up)— 
Last week ...ccescceee| %12| 7.25) 6.95 
Week before ......e-.| 7.10] 7.05] 7.00 
Pigs (130 Ibs. down) a 
Last week ...... seevechicéedl Beant tae 
Week before ceccccocel|eeses 6.75] 7.38 
Stock pigs— 
Last week coche tesiielt tenets 7.45 
Week before ....... sh ee 7.75 
SHEEP 
Lambs (84 Ibs. down), 
medium to prime— 
Last week «secs. eee {12.75/13.42/12.82 
Week before ......... 12.55/12.95/12.62 
Lambs, culls and common 
Bt WOR. . cccustevées 10.00/10.95}10.00 
> Week before ......... 9.88}10.55| 9.62 
Yearling wethers, medium 
to prime— 
Last week ...cceeseeee| 9.15)11.00| 9.75 
Week before ...... e++| 9.15/10.58] 9.50 
Ewes, medium to choice— | 
Last week ...........+| 6.387 6.68] 6.38 
Week before ......... 6.30] 6.42] 6.12 
Feeder lambs, medium to 
choice— 
Eeat Week ofiisscce ces 12.38/12.88 
Week before ......... 12.25/12.70 
NOTE — Unless otherwise stated, all 


classes of livestock are quoted at an av- 
erage of prices from common to choice. 























HAY 
> 
bod 
_ ° 
a n 
s s|¢ 
a1 al 3 
(e) M10 
(Mixed clover, No, 1— 4 
Last week ...... Pine atthe ances sia 17.00 
Week = DefOre: s cecces clocks slevcns 17.25 
Timothy, No. 1— i 
Last week ..... ponent Haesdleecee 17.50 
«WGOK:, DOLOPG | «6.6 s'6 0-00 v0 felesis.s 5 -/18.00 
Alfalfa, choice— 
Last week ........ e+ ++ }20.50/22.50 
Week before ......... 20.50/ 23.75 
Alfalfa, No. 1— 
t week...... ovcee ee {29.50/21.25 
eek before ...... +» -/19.50/21.25 
Alfalfa, standard— 
MG WOOK 6 ce ccceiceces 17.00/18.25 
Week before, ... «++ |17.00|18.25 
Alfalfa, No. 2— 
Ot Week: -isidvece ..-/12.50/14.90 
Week before ......... 12.50}14.90 
Oat straw— 
Last week .........-.. 7.50| 7.00/11.00 
Week before ......... 7.50! 7.00/11.00 





















































GRAIN 
tal 
2 n 
id _— oOo 
° = & 
= 2 
a1 § | 
2 & s m 
= § 3 o 
3) x a 
Corn, No. 2Y— 
Last week ....||-.93%|...... 84% 
Week before ..| .91 -82 83 
Corn, No. — 
Last» week ....| .89%/| .8014| .83 81144 
Week before ..| .87344| .80 -8144| .80% 
Corn, No 4Y¥— 
Last week ....| .8 .80 -8146| .79 
Week before ..| .85%/| .77 -7944| .78 
Oats— 
Last week ...-| .56%| .55 | .57 53% 
Week: before ..| .56 54 -56%4| .51% 
Barley— 
Last week ....| .94 -8314| .83%% 
Week before ..} .93 83 83 | 
Rye— 
Last week --/1.08 /1.00 |1.01 
Week before 1.0644/1.00 9946 
Wheat, No. 2 har 
st week ..../1.30%4/1.3146|1.35 [1.25 
Week before ..|1.2854/1.2646/1.301%4|1.22 
FEEDS 
b & 
¢| S12] 2 
— o Qa § °. 
5 2 a ° to 
ie oS ee ee ee 
z S & n = 
S =} 2] 8 
a|Mtjatajo 
Bran— 
Last week... .|33.00/30.25/30.25|33.00 
Week before. ./33.25/30.25/30.25/33.00 
Shorts— 
Last week... ./32.75/30.50'30.25|38.00 
Week before. .|32.75|30.50}30.25|38.00 
Hominy feed— 
Last week..../35.50/.....]..... 33.00 
Week before. ./35.50}.....|..... 33.00 
Linseed meal 
(o. p.)— : 
Last week..../49.75)..... 47.75 
Week before. ./49.50)..... 47.75 
Cottonseed (41 
per cent)— 
‘Last week. 45.50 
Week before. .}|45.50 
Tankage— % 
Last week....|..... 70.00}..... 75.00/75.00 
Week before..|...../70.00)...../75.00|75.00 
Gluten— 
EOE. WOO cv cton << slenecelecewile oe /36.70 
Week: BelOtG 0.51. << ccfes cnciee sonleasen 36.70 




















*Quotations at Des Moines in ton lots; 
all other points, ¢ar lots. 





Livestock Receipts and Prices 


Hog prices are 72 per cent of the ten- 
year average, as contrasted with 129 per 
cent for fat cattle, 74 per cent for sheep 
and 86 per cent for lambs. 

The following table gives data as to 
percentage of ten-year average for re- 
ceipts and prices as they have prevailed 
week by week for the past eight weeks. 
Each week is compared with the ten-year 
average of the corresponding week, thus 
eliminating all seasonal bias. 





















































*HOGS 
3s | 23 
Zo| SE! 9 
aw; & 1) 
O8| os} So 
$2 | 36| se 
mO| mo| 0-4 
November 25 to Dec. 1 92 73 78 
December. 2 to 8 89 78 75 
December 9 to 15 .. 92 81 74 
December 16 to 22 .. 83 68 75 
December 23 to 29 91 80 75 
December 30 to Jan. 5.... 86 98 76 
January 6 to 12%......... 84 86 72 
January 13 to 19 ......... 96} 107 72 
TCATTLE 
November 25 to Dec. 1... 81 85| 126 
(December 2 to Caves 74 77| #124 
December 9 to 15. 70 83} 126 
December 16 to 22 . 56 62} 124 
December 23 to 29 73 75| 123 
December 30 to Jan 88 81; 132 
January 6to 12... 84 78| 129 
January 13 to 19 ......... 76 66| 129 
tSHEEP 
November 25 to Dee. 1... 93} 110 80 
December 2 to 8 ...... 76 80 17 
r December 9 to 15 ...... 92} 124 79 
December 16 to 22 ...... 89 83 80 
December 23 to 29 ...... 115} 133 80 
December 30 to Jan. 5....} 119 94 77 
January 6 to 12 ......... 108} 107 15 
January 13 to 19 ......«. 91 85 74 
tLAMBS 
November 25 to Dec. 1... 93} 110) 103 
December 2 to 8 ...... 76 80 99 
December 9 to 15 ...... 92} 124 94 
‘December 16 to 22 ...... 89 83 92 
December 23 to 29 ...... 115] 133 91 
December 30 to Jan. 5. 119 94 88 
January 6 to 12 .....ce0. 108} . 107 85 
January 13 to 19 ......... 91 85| -86 











*Hogs, eleven markets; cattle and sheep 
seven markets. 

*Cattle prices are for fat beef steers. 

tSheep and lamb receipts are combined. 











FEDERAL LAND BANK BONDS 
Federal land bank bonds, due in 1957 
but callable in 1937, were quoted last 
week at $1.01%. These bonds are par at 
4% per cent, and the yield to 1957 is 4.00 
per ce 





MISCELLANEOUS CHICAGO PRODUCE 
PRICES 
Butter, creamery extras, last week 
46c, week before 46c; cheddar cheese, last 
week 26%c, week before: 26%c; eggs, fresh 
firsts, last week 42c, week before 42%c; 
ducks, last week 22%c, week before 21%c; 
et hens, last week 23%c, week before 
C. 





OTHER FARM PRODUCT PRICES 


Quarter blood wool at Boston is 47e, 
light native cow hides at Chicago 25%c, 
home grown clover seed at Toledo $18.65, 
and cotton at New York,19.3c. Iowa ele- 
vator shelled corn prices are about 73c 
for new No. 3 shelled and Tic for new No. 
4 yellow shelled, oats 48%c, wheat $1.17. 


EXPORTS OF GRAIN 


Exports of wheat the second week in 
January were 3,223,000 bushels, as com- 
pared with 3,909,000 bushels the- week be- 
fore and 6,557,000 bushels for the same 
week last year. Exports of corn the second 
week in: January were 174,000 bushels, as 
compared with 32,000 bushels for the 
week before and 181,000 bushels for the 
same week last year. Exports of oats for 
the second week in January were 19,000 
bushels, as compared with 7,000 bushels 
for the week before and 69,000 bushels for 
the same week last year. 


EXPORTS OF HOG PRODUCTS 


Exports. of lard for the seeond week in 
January were 13,077,000 pounds, as com- 
pared with 6,546,000 pounds for the week 
before and 12,524,000 pounds for the same 
week last year. Exports of pork for the 
second week in January were 3,036,000 
pounds, as compared with 4,003,000 pounds 
the week before and 4,842,000 pound§ for 
the same week last year 


DEMAND GROWS FOR BUILDING 
PLANS 











Demands for plans of farm buildings 
and equipment shows a healthy increase 
for 1927 over 1926, according to specialists 
at the Missouri College of Agriculture. Ac- 
ceptance of the sanitation plan for hog 
production is evident in the increased de- 
mand for movable hog houses. In 1926, 
only thirty such requests were received, 
but 1927 brought seventy-nine requests. 
As each plan may serve for the construc- 
tion of several houses on each of neigh- 
boring farms, the total benefit is difficult 
to estimate. 

Requests for plans of the Missouri type 
of poultry house were 168. These plang 
may be had at cost upon application to 
the Agriculturai Engineering Department, 
Missouri College of Agriculture, Columbia, 
Missouri. 





REQUIREMENT LACKING 
Wife: “Before we were married, you 
said mother could stay with us whenever 
she. pleased.” 
Husband: “Yes, 
doesn’t please.”’ 


certainly; but she 








Better 
Investment 
Judgment 


cd 


Perhaps you have known of no 
one from whom you could obtain 
helpful knowledge or better judg- 
ment on investments. Geo. M. 
Bechtel & Co. has offered this 
service since 1891, and during 
the thirty-seven years no investor 
has lost a dollar. We are ready 
to give this service to you upon 
request. Come in or write us. 





Write for booklet on 


























“Municipal Bonds.” 
CHICAGO HOG PRICES 
1928] 1927| 1926) 1925 $5 

January 13 ... -+| 8.35}12.00|12.05/12.15 

January 14 . -} 8.45111.95/12.00/10.10 eo. 

January 16 8.40/12.10/12.25/10.30 

January 17 8.25/12.10/12.05/10.40 

January 18 8.25|12.05/11.85/10.40 O. 

January 19 8.45|12.15/12.50/11.00 

BECHTEL BLDG- DAVENPORT IOWA 





LIVERPOOL AND CHICAGO LARD 

Liverpool—Last week $13.50, week be- 
fore $43.60. Chicago—Last week $11.92, 
week before $41.92. 





CORN OIL CAKE MEAL 


Cedar Rapids corn oil cake meal is $44 
in ton lots. 





BRANCH OFFICES 
Burlington—Des Moines— Dubuque 
Established 1891 
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SCHEDULE OF RATES 








No. Words | 




















No. Ineertions 

1 2 3 ft 

20 oc ccecceveseees/$1.60 [$3.20 |$4.80 $6.40 
cbpdieeshecncdest MOE tee 1, 000) Gia 

Bec ccacvocwcccctsel tote ft ale | wae 2.06 
BE io dacveccencceccel 280 Lee | O08] 108 
Ds vs votives cestesl Rene | ee T Be 1 Tee 
cccceccccccecsecs| 2:00 | 4.00 | 6.00 | 8.00 

BE ic ccccccccvcccces| 208 | 4.16 | 6.24 | 8.32 
DT nw ccncccavcsenscn) mele | @On | 6.68 fF 9.66 
DP inicctccseccsccl ame | 4.48 1 C72, 1-38.96 
BP wick desncuseen ct: Ban 1 ae Looe .28 
ae sseeeeess| 2.40 | 4.80 | 7.20 | 9.60 
No advertisement for 1 $1.60 


ess than 
accepted. Check must be attached. Please 
type or print your advertisement. 


COMMISSION HOUSES 





FARM LANDS 


HELP WANTED 


MISCELLANEOUS 








WISCONSIN 


SALESMEN 





WOOD cut-over land; silt loam; 
clay sub-soil; neither sandy nor grav- 
elly; close to town; roads, good 
schools; in the heart of the dairy coun- 
try. Y¥ou deal directly with the owners. 
No agents and no commissions. Easy 
terms. Also improved farms. Write -for 
map and Booklet No. 6. North Western 
Lumber Co., Land Department, Stanley, 
Wisconsin. 
GOOD poultry and dairy farm; 50 acres 
under plow, 25 pasture, 25 timber; good 
roads, fair buildings, three miles to mar- 
ket; $6,000, $2,000 cash, balance 5 per 
cent. L. E. Larson, R. 1, Chetek, Wis. 


Wallaces’ Farmer classified ads put 
you in touch with a market for farm 


land that can be reached in no other way. 








WANTED, men with cars in Iowa to sell 

direct to farmers thru dealers, our full 
line of hog, pig, poultry feeds, including 
mineral feeds. Season is just starting. 
Exclusive territory and wonderful oppor- 
tunity for advancement to men who qual- 
ify. In reply, give age, experience and 
references to secure interview. Box 30, 
care Wallaces’ Farmer. 


{NEW household device washes-dries win- 











MISCELLANEOUS 





WHO, Bankers’ Life, Des Moines, radio 

station, broadcasts produce markets 
noon daily, furnished by Coyne & Nevins 
Co., 1131-33 Fulton Market, Chicago. 
Foultry-veal wanted for premium trade, 
especially capons. , 


DOGS AND PET STOCK 


COLLIES; white and colors; pedigreed; 
intelligent workers, loyal companions, 

reliable guards. Prices reasonable and 

satisfaction guaranteed. Box 66, Sho- 

mont Kennels, Monticello, Iowa. 

FOR SALE—Pedigreed German Police 
ups; satisfaction guaranted; females, 

sib; will ship C. O. D. Eugene Fertig, 

Odebolt, Iowa. 

NEWFOUNDLAND puppies; real guards 
for child and home. Black registered 

A. K. C. male ‘at stud. Ray Cranston, 

Odeboit, Iowa. 

THREE year old: Police pedigreed female 
dog, twenty dollars. Mr. Merle Clock, 

Geneva, Iowa. 




















MINKS 
TRAPPERS—We pay good price for_wild, 
uninjured mink, and pay express. Write 
us today. Leonard Erdahl, Frost, Minn. 


FARM LANDS 


CALIFORNIA 


IN THB San Joaquin Valley of California 
general farming is a paying business, 
feeding millions of people in towns and 
cities. Alfalfa combined with dairying, 
hogs and poultry, yields a good income. 
A small one-family farm, with little hired 
labor, insures success. You can work out- 
doors all the year. Newcomers welcome. 
The Santa Fe Railway has no land to sell, 
but offers a free service in eee. you 
get right location. Write for illustrated 
San Joaquin Valley folder and get our 
farm paper—‘‘The Earth’’—free for six 
months. .C. L. Seagraves, General Colo- 
nization Agent, Santa Fe Railway, 910 
Railway Exchange, Chicago. . 
FOR SALE—64 irrigable farms on the Or- 
land. reclamation project, California, on 
which the Federal Bureau of Reclama- 
tion holds options for sale to qualified 
settlers at prices determined by inde- 
endent yy oe 10 per cent down and 
Caius . 20 years. For information, ad- 
dress, R. C. E. Weber, Project Superin- 
tendent Orland Project, Orland, Calif. 
GEORGIA 
FOR SALE—1,000 acre farm near Ameri- 
cus, Ga.; ideal for any purpose; terms. 
J. W. Simmons, 10714 Morrison Avenue, 
Cleveland, Ohio. 


























ILLINOIS 
WELL improved farm, 138 acres, with 
coal, one mile to railroad, school and 
churches, south-central Illinois; priced for 
quick sale; terms. Louie Probst, R. No. 2, 
Bingham, Il. 








1OWA 

A 228-acre farm for sale in Clayton coun- 

ty, Iowa. For further information, write 
G. Graesch, Strawberry Point, 

_____ MINNESOTA 

160 ACRES, well improved farm, good 

buildings, good soil, close to good mar- 
ket; can be bought with or without per- 
sonal property. Timm & Holten, 827 Ply- 
mouth Bldg., Minneapolis, Minn. 
FOR SALE—Southern Minnesota farms, 

well improved; corn and clover lands. 
These are good. Lamoreux & Champlin, 
Lake Crystal, Minn. 

We NEBRASKA 

FOR RENT or Sale—To responsible par- 

ties, on nice terms, real well improved 
half-section dairy, hog and chicken farm, 
located in Greeley county, Nebraska; all 
good black loam soil, clay subsoil; within 
seven miles of three railroad towns; 160 
acres of fine alfalfa, balance pasture and 
farm land. C. Bradley, Wolbach, Greeley 
County, Nebraska. 





Iowa. 

















DO YOU want a new farm home in the 
_ fertile inland empire of eastern Wash- 
ington and northern Idaho? Splendid 
crops and prices, 1925, 1926, 1927; excel- 
lent prospects for 1928. Adapted to wheat, 
fruit, livestock, dairying, diversified farm- 
ing. Irrigated and non-irrigated lands. 
Five transcontinental railroads; ready 
markets; four distinct seasons; pleasant 
summers and mild winters; all modern 
advantages; beautiful lakes and moun- 
tains. Reliable information supplied on 
all sections of this productive country. 
Write for free 52-page booklet, “A Farm 
Home for You,’ Chamber of Commerce, 
Dept. D, Spokane, Wash. 


THE Great Northern Railway serves an 
agricultural empire in Minnesota, North 
Dakota and Montana. Rent or secure a 
permanent home where livestock and di- 
versified crops insure success. Idaho, 
Washington and Oregon offer additional 
advantages in fruit growing, dairying and 
poultry raising, with mild climate and 
attractive surroundings. Low homeseek- 
ers’ excursion rates. Write for free Zone 
of Plenty book or detailed information on 
any state. E. C. Leedy, Dept. 407, Great 
Northern Railway, St. Paul, Minn. 


NEW railway branch, eastern Montana, 
taps rich agricultural land; reasonable 
prices and terms. Also land in Minnesota, 











COMFORT HOUSES Fs 
BROODER houses $55 and up, hog houses 1 
$45 and up; best on the market. Writ, st 
for folders and prices. Holger Lindhgj To’ 
Audubon, Iowa. : Ww 
FARM MACHINERY r 

BULL DOG Dise Jointer—Cuts thru am fre 
a 

< 




















turns under corn stalks, heavy cloy 
straw and trash. Tractor radiator guardy 
Fordson Start-Ezy crank. M. & G. lin 
drive. Free literature. Mullins-Gilgoy 



































dows, sweeps, cleans walls, scrubs, | Mfg. " 5 
mops. Costs less than brooms. Over half ie Co sees 
profit. Harpers, 303 Third St., Fairfield, nated W. 
lowa. ~~ eens ee = alfalfa hay ang 
WANTED—Farmer or farmer’s son or Bereste ORS rite for samples anj sel 
man to travel in country; steady work; | Prices. Ora D. Ball, Lexington, Neb. To 
good profits. McConnon & Company, eM Se FOR THE TABLE 
Dept. F27, Winona, Minn. — <—s, ae ge a raising I 
: pounds given for few orders, ‘ nal 
LIVESTOCK Smith, Farmington, Ark. * eat 
BELGIANS HOO SIROS See PO 
BARGAIN—Six-year pure-blood Belgian eked , he ushels, tio 
stallion; weight, one ton. Six-year opontele tea’ doors both sides, sold aug Tov 


mammoth jack, 1,000 pounds. Geo. Slocum, 

Little Sioux, Iowa. 

FOR SALE—Blue roan Belgian stallion. 
His geldings are selling at $300 each. 

Two of his sons equally as good. H. W. 

Felten, Maquoketa, Iowa. 

FOR SALE—Belgian stallion, three years 
old, red roan, weight 1,850, permanent 

certificate of soundness. E. O. Smith, In- 

dependence, Iowa. 


BROWN SWISS 














‘REGISTERED Brown Swiss for sale; ac- 


eredited herd; cow six years old, soon 
to freshen; heifer two years past, recent- 
ly bred; one bull of serviceable age; one 
heifer seven months old; heifer calf two 
months past. H. A. Mabon, Randalia, Ia. 
FEEDERS AND STOCKERS 
FOR SALE—Hereford steers, 50 calves 
and 106 yearlings, high bred, choice 
quality, even in size, well marked. Also 
123 good age bred ewes, all in good or- 
der. For particulars, write or wire, V. W. 
Channell, Douds, Iowa. 
HEREFORD steer calves, yearlings and 
twos; most all dehorned; sorted in even 

















North Dakot ¢ shi sizes; some T. B. tested; heifer calves 
Oregon. Bree literature. He We Byerte | and yearlings. State weight and number 
34 Northern Pacific Railway, St. Paul, preferred. F. W. Riggs, Libertyville, Ia. 
Minn. GUERNSEYS AND HOLSTEINS 
DAIRY Farms—“Davieson Plan”: 160 IF YOU want the best Guernsey or Hol- 
acres or more with new house, new stein heifer calves, from_ heavy, rich 


barn, new silo and 10 to 30 good Holstein 
cows; small cash payment, balance half 
cream check. Write, 1315 Pioneer Bidg., 
St. Paul, Minn. 

Wallaces’ Farmer classified ads put 
you in touch with a market for farm 
land that can be reached in no other way. 


HARNESS 


INVESTIGATE before buying. Send for 

Year-More harness catalog, thirty days’ 
free trial, easy monthly payments, or big 
discount for cash. John C. Nichols, 1807 
Erie Ave., Sheboygan, Wis. 











milkers, write Edgewood Dairy Farms, 
Whitewater, Wis. 
HEREFORDS 

HEREFORDS—Herd of 10 cows and one 

bull, all registered, for sale; tuberculin 
tested; an opportunity fér someone to get 
a start in this well known breed. Come to 
see them or write, H. C. Hansen, Ring- 
sted, Iowa. 











JERSEYS 
JERSEY bulls ready for service, from high 
producing dams and winners in show 
ring; reasonably priced. Whitacre Jersey 
Farm, West Liberty, Iowa. 








HELP WANTED 


NEW invention beats vacuum sweeper 
and all its attachments. Electricity un- 
necessary. All complete, $2.95. Over 100 
per cent profit. Morgan, Mgr., 781 Grimes 
St., Fairfield, Iowa. 
TENANT WANTED 


A FIRST class tenant wanted for a farm 

of 320 acres, less than two miles of 
high school; must have help, equipment, 
oot and feed. Henry H. Nelson, Sibley, 
owa. 














RED POLLS 
RED POLLED Bull—One exceptionally 
well bred bull, age 15 months; dam tests 
4; sired by Mayflower, February 4, from 
Arp’s herd. Benton Olinger, Afton, Iowa. 
SHORTHORNS 
FOR SALE—Scotch Shorthorn cows and 
heifers, all bred and sired by son of 
Villager’s Sultan. C. E. Kasischke, Rad- 
cliffe, Iowa. 
Wallaces’ Farmer classified ads put 
you in touch with a market for farm 
land that can be reached in no other way. 

















Gentlemen: 


to cover cost of these insertions. 


Name 


READER’S ORDER FOR ADVERTISING 


Rates and closing dates are given at the head of this page. 
WALLACES’ FARMER, Des Moines, Iowa. 


Please start my classified ad containing....... eceseccssnacenssscse WORRY GO. DULME 


ssssesececseerereeseeeeeth mes in your paper. I enclose a remittance of aoe 





Address 





Write your ad here: 











NORTH DAKOTA 


CITIZENS committee helps you select 


low priced farm; small cash ge teers 





long terms; opportunity to get starte 
for yourself. Greater North Dakota Asso- 
elation, Fargo, N. D. 





SOUTH DAKOTA 

160 AGREES, 120 fillable, 5 acres alfalfa. 
excellent pasture; farm woven wire 
fenesed, cross fenced; 13 miles from Sioux 

Falls. H. C. Severson, Rowena, S. D. 
FOR SALE—Improved 117-acre farm 20 
*- miles west of Sioux City. Write for in- 
nard ‘Bros., point, S. D., 


F. Do tos 























(Minimum charge, $1.60) 


SELLS HIS SEED 


Mr. Sam H. Bober, of Newell, South Dakota, tells of his experience: 
“T am a grower and distributor of hardy alfalfa seed and find Wallaces’ 
Farmer a great help in selling my seed.” 











years; $15 at Washin; 
Write for circular. White Yard Co., Wan DA 
ington, Iowa. b 





HONEY ad 

FOR SALE—Extracted clover honey jj WE 
60-pound cans; one can, $5.50; two cans p 
$10.50, f. o. b. here. Wm. Oliver, Wayne, Jow 
Nebraska. : — 








MATTRESSES 

MATTRESSES made any size. Factory 
prices. Your dollars saved and better $3.5 
quality given. Catalog free. Peoria Bed. per 
ding Company, Peoria, IIl. : n 
SCHOOLS ‘ 

LEARN beauty culture. Enroll now and 
qualify for spring rush, when hundreds ave 
of positions will be open. Special low 

















rates. Catalog free. Lee School of Beauty 
Culture, 43 East Seventh, St. Paul, Minn, pe 
PATENT ATTORNEYS Re 
PATENTS—Time counts in applying for | or 
patents, don’t risk delay in protecting thre 
your ideas; send sketch or model for in- floc 
structions or write for free book, “How to fair 
Obtain a Patent,” and “Record of Inven- othe 
tion” form; no charge for information or whe 
how to proceed; communications strictly ext 
confidential; prompt, careful, efficient son. 
service. Clarence A. O’Brien, Registered R. ¢ 
Patent Attorney, 149-D Security Bank ou 
Bldg. (directly across street from Patent 6 to 


Office), Washington, D. C. ing 

















BAIR & FREEMAN, Patent Attorneys me %-! 

patents and trade-marks. 802 Eyquital PU! 

Bldg., Des Moines, Iowa. he 

ju 

POULTRY 5 

ANCONAS 8. ( 

SINGLE Comb Ancona chicks from stock ME g,br 

direct from Sheppard’s pens, $11 pe Mrs 

100, $50 per 500, $95 per 1,000. Mark Shaw, wey 

Kellogg, Iowa. 3 fer 
ANCONA eggs; pure, Sheppard straii; $1 

er 30 dozen, Sotivorett Mrs. W. Tb cock 


Giblen, Weldon, Iowa. 
upp eee ANDALUSIANS 
PUREBRED Blue Andalusian cockerels, 
well laced, from show stock; prices, $2.0 
to $5 each. Eugene R. Allen, Clarion, kh 
HAMBURGS ee 
FOR SALE—Single Rose Comb _ Silver 
Spangled Hamburg cockerels, $2 each 
Harry Wacker, Rock .Rapids,. lowa. 
LANGSHANS = 
PUREBRED White Langshan_ cockerels, 
$2-$3 each now; eggs and chicks, excel 
lent quality, winners and layers. 
Mayme Miller, Corning, Iowa, R. No. 4_ 
LEGHORNS 
FARROW Chix—A. K. Rowley, [Illinois 
reports 70 per cent egg production, Jah 
uary, February, March, 1927. Winter lay 
ers are the real profit makers. _ Illinols 
state standard accredited. Catalog free 
D. T. Farrow Chickeries, Dept. 47, Peoria 
Illinois. 
FARROW Chix—White Leghorns. St 
matings paid Mrs. Beer $3.66 a pullé 
profit above feed cost. This is the kint 
of stock for winter eggs. State accreditel 
D. T. Farrow Chickeries, Dept. 47, P 
Tllinois. 
FARROW Chix—-Those famous Farrow 
Star matings White Leghorns you heal 
so much have Hollywood-Tancred 200-08 
bloodlines. They couldn’t help but lay 
winter. D. T. Farrow Chickeries, Dept. 
Peoria, Ill. = 
FARROW Chix—R. lL. Emry, Wisconsil, 
reports his White Leghorns _layi 
zero weather.. His was the only flock i 
his neighborhood that laid. Bred_in_ them) 
D. T. Farrow Chickeries, Dept. 47, Peorl& 
Iiinois. — 
FARROW Chix—Mrs. Geo. Shuck, Inde 
ana, got per cent egg producti 
from 105 Farrow Star matings White 
horns from December 15 to March 
Priced right. State accredited. D. 
Farrow Chickeries, Dept. 47, Peoria, Ml 
ROSE Comb White Leghorn cockerels Mf 
sale from state inspected and accredit 



















































































































ed flock, at reasonable prices. Mrs. 

Qelrich, Hull, Iowa. 

BUFF Leghorns; early hatched, che 

cockerels, $1.25 each; eggs, 4 cents. 

Noble Clark, Ogden, Iowa. 
MINORCAS 

FOR SA 


wx igs Comb White Mine 
cockerels, Booth strain. Eggs for b 
ing from show winners, A. c. Harre, 


mont, Iowa. 
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Our Readers Market 


Look for what you need 
what you wish through these columns 
” [RATE Sc PER WORD 222 Nave ap 4p : 
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BABY CHICKS 
















































































and increases sales. 
— 
2 POULTRY POULTRY 
————MINORCAS _ DUCKS AND GEESE. 
a A = = : 

White Minorca cockerels; ONE year old White Embden ganders, 
hOUann si ee Go extra quality, heavy laying $3.50 each. Mrs. Willis Cathcart, Bea- 
woe =. 3-$3 each. Asa Lee, Mitchellville, | man, Iowa. Our address is Reinbeck after 
ra —_ $ March first. 

HITE Minorca cockerels; May hatched, | GEESE—Toulouse, $4.50; ganders, $5; trio, 
Ba 1.50 each; lots of six or more delivered $13; all unrelated stock; satisfaction 
te ane Frank Carter, Carbon, Iowa. guaranteed. W. BE. Stafford, Tarkio, Mo. 
ba. — KS TURKEYS 
lovers PLYMOUTH ROC 
RSD rt . x 
‘U: inglets (direct) cocks and | MAMMOTH Bronze turkeys, purebred; 
ie QUALITY feo to $10 each; satisfaction early 1927 hatched; 18 to 20 pound toms, 
Gilson e Tenteed : Chicago winners, dark ‘mat- | $10; hens, $8; prompt shipment; healthy 
0 H. W. Felten, Maquoketa, Iowa. steck. Murray McMurray, Box 303, Web- 
WHITB | Rocks, Fishel strain; strong, | Ster City, lowa. ; 
ty and heavy boned, typy cockerels; range, $3; | LARGE Bronze turkeys, healthy flock; 
eo poe ject, $5; satisfaction guaranteed. J. L. toms, $10; hens, $6. Mrs. George Gibbs, 
es Tompkin,. Garrison, Iowa. Greenfield, Iowa. This advertisement ap- 
—— i THOMPSON'S Imperial Ringlet strain, | Pears once. 
a iaton Barred Rock cockerels; large birds; dark | PUREBRED M. B. turkeys, May hatch; 
al rrow barring; March hatching; $2.75 young toms, $10; two-year-old toms, $13. 
Jim aosh. Martin Thompson, Kanawha, Iowa. Mrs. Jerome B. Welch, Duncombe, lowa, 
—— BANDED White —— ey oe R. R. No. 1. 
ecord floc 0 $7; satisfac- 
els, B er eeeranteed. Mrs, H. H. Rock, Avoca, BABY CHICKS 
a sue: Towa. ‘PETERS-Certified Chicks—Poultry rais- 
ee DARK Barred Rock cockerels; finely ers looking for something better— 
ant. barred and heavy boned. Let me tell you | healthier, more vigorous chicks that live 
——— more about them. H. A. Ward, Eldora, | and as layers fill your egg baskets and 
nasasigall lowa. bring more than pin money, should write 
ley in WHITH Rock cockerels, Halback strain; | for the new Peters-Certified Chick Cata- 
) Cans, price, $2. Chas. H. Rockhold, Lineville, los pnt eter Porat seni Ate om 
Va cok, ey tell all abo x 
yne, Jowa. RHODE ISLAND REDS and hatching of these unusual chicks that 
ae Nee An ~ - are shipped to you with a “guarantee to 
peoend IOWA certified (third year) and R. O. P. | live’ covering the first two weeks—your 
‘actory trap-nested S. C. Reds. Some cockerels, | protection and insurance against loss over 
better $3.50 to $15. Guaranteed eggs; flock, $10 | the critical period—the real test of vital- 
a Bed- per 100; R. O. BP. trap-nested, $8 per 50; | ity. During past four years this extraor- 
ae ns, $13.50 per 30; 200 to 295-egg records | qinary guarantee has proved practical on 
before molting. Our Michigan contest | 3,000,000 Peters-Certified chicks because 
— pen finished second of 19 Red pens with | of real merit in our breeding flocks— 
nd average of over 200 eggs each for 51 | skilled operation of our hatchery and 
ndres weeks. Our pen now at Iowa Laying Sta- | close selection of chicks before shipment. 
i tion ranking among high ten of all heavy | Rach chick comes from a Peters-Certified 
Mie breeds. Mrs. C. L. Stannard, Richland, flock, reliably oortitied om health and eRe 
—— Towa. production by A. G. Peters, our poultry 
. : s : r r4 
d . R. I. Red cockerels; kept state rec- | specialist. Strains of the following varie- 
ne ae oa for six years; won first prize for | ties have been developed to our high cer- 
ng for | three consecutive years at state record | tified_egg-production standards and per- 
Lect flock show, Des Moines; winners.at state | fected by 12 years of health and egg-pro- 
for in- fair, Marshalltown, Burlington and many | duction breeding. S.C. White, Brown and 
ions other leading shows; never failed to win | Buff Leghorns; White, Barred and Buff 
aves wherever shown; prices, $3 and $5; a few | Rocks; S. C. and R. C. Reds; White Wy- 
tome extra choice, $10. Hatching eggs in sea- | andottes; S. C., White and Buff Orping- 
strictly ME con. S. L. Mealey, Richland, Iowa. tons; S. C. Anconas, and Light Brahmas. 
ficient : L_ Red cockerels; healthy, vigor- These successful chicks cost no more than 
istered RC. R. I. Red co Bao aaa ordinary kind—really cost less because 
k ous, pen bred, matured birds; weighing ou raise more to laying age. Our cata- 
Patent 6 to 8 pounds; dark red color; heavy lay- io Ss contain many reports from customers 
anealill ing strain; sae ge Sentence: bie to on each variety listed above. Read their 
mr j ered I en 3 a ee nid otheaggee I hi ohn on vey Rigger yee 
uital »S. GR. ; > | money made from eggs and sale of stock. 
ong hao pen oe ars Ag re Their letters are the goths —— 
junds eavy ying strain, 00, ? on poultry success ever printed. ostpone 
$3.50. Chas. Brunker, Blencoe, Iowa. ordering chicks from anyone until you see 
§. C. R. I. Red cockerels that will im- | our catalogs. Special money-saving dis- 
nnn prove laying strain. of your flock; won- | count still in effect on early booked or- 
1 stock derful color, standard weight, healthy. | ders—delivery any time you _ prefer. 
ye Mrs. Wesley Pratt, Kingsley, Iowa. Peters-Certified Pouars —— ta 
i ALL my Swhibition and “breeding Rose — — Peters-Farm, Box 272, New- 
in; $5 wg - sh go tog ee el FARROW Chix—From Illinois state stan 
a 3 ts, an — es 7 
~T posong Write , a. g ig . ~ ‘Ganfield, dard accredited flocks. Every breeding 
a Sewer. Mo. lnowertere fea cae met ainwra ee ber 
insrectors. u can no 
DARK Rose Comb Rhode Island Red COCK= a ceria allie. aeieeen you can buy Farrow 
“Kerels erels; or gee fine birds; standard Accredited Chix at our low prices. Qual- 
Ss, $2.5 ts; $2.50 and $3. William D. Scott, , 
ion, In Princeton, I ity matings, February, March delivery. 
: Joe ri ae White Leghorns, $11.00-100, $21.50-200; 
cle ROSE Comb Rhode Island Red cockerels, | Brown Leghorns, $12.00-100, $23.50-200; 
Silver dark, shiny, big boned; price, $2.50. Nick | Anconas, $13.00-100, $25.50-200; Barred 
each. Donkersloot, Boyden, Iowa. Rocks, Single Comb Reds, $14.00-100, 











__WYANDOTTES 
FOR SALE—Choice Rose Comb White 













rkerels, Wyandotte cockerels, $2.50 each; six or 
_ excel more, $2.25 each. L. H. Niemann, Gutten- 
Miss berg, Towa. 








MISCELLANEOUS 

at Hampton says: The ducks, 
Beese and turkeys I have this year are 
about the finest I have ever sold. 
» vigorous fowls that will please 
you. interested, better get my prices. 
Also have some fine breeding stock in 
Rocks, Wyandottes, Reds and 
others—a hatching eggs and baby 
chicks. Write today. T. Miller Poultry 

Yards, Hampton, Iowa. 
FORTY purebred Buff Orpington hens and 
$1.50; ten Light Brahma roosters, 
50; very large, healthy and from’ fine 
strain. Two very large purebred 
Mammoth Bronze turkey toms, $10; one 
turkey hen, $8. Mrs. John E. Posey, Wa- 

rloo, Iowa, R. No. 2. 
WHITE Wyandotte, Partridge Wyandotte 
.and White Orpington cockerels; produc- 
tion and exhibition matings; two years 
: ited. Oscar Anderson, Garrison, Ia. 














































; 'H Jersey Giant cockerels; many 
other breeds. Write your wants. Poul- 
a nce Ranch, Anita, Iowa. 
a; DUCKS AND GEESE 
; Choice Mammoth Pekin or Rouen long- 
fed, healthy drakes, $3 each; ducks, 
$2.90 each; pairs, $5.75; trios, $7.95. Prompt 
rc ent. Murray McMurray, Box 304, 
ebster City, Iowa. 
HESE—Toulouse. Embden, African 
China Ducks—Rouens, Pekins, Run- 
's, Muscovys. Breeding stock; ces 
circular. John 8, 
PRA. choice Standbred Pekins and 
sega both ducks and drakes; $3 and 
ue ribbon winners. August Petersen, 


E Pekin ducks, $3; drakes, $3.50; 
$8.50. ‘Toulouse geese, $3.50; gan- 
trio, $10, Mrs. M. E. Wilmarth, 

























































































& 
$27.50-200; White Rocks, Rose Comb Reds, 
$15.00-100, $29.50-200; Buff Orpingtons, 
White Wyandottes, Black Minorcas, $16.00- 
100, $31.50-200; special matings above 


}-breeds, 3 cents chick higher. Winter lay- 


ing Star matings, White Leghorns (the 
kind that brotght Mrs. Beer $1,464.00 from 
400 females), $17.00-100, $33.50-200. Pre- 
— 100 per cent alive delivery. World’s 
largest state accredited hatchery. Twelfth 
season. Write for beautiful, 52-page, five- 
color catalog, showing chickens in natural 
colors and price-list. D. T. Farrow Chick- 
eries, Dept. 47, Peoria, Il. 


SPECIAL discount for early chick orders 
up to February 15, for delivery any time 
during the season of Iowa accredited 
chicks. Sold under our new assured live 
chick plan. Out of our six years of hatch- 
ing superior bred chicks, comes this way 
of assuring you of your full count at the 
end of the first week, We hatch all of our 
chicks from personally supervised flocks 
of the popular breeds. Our new literature 
explaining this plan, with the different 
breeds described and specially priced, is 
now ready for you. Join the ranks with 
our many, many old and satisfied custom- 
ers and you, too, will have your baby 
chick worries over. Our plan takes care 
of that first hard week. rite us today, 
now. Laporte City Hatchery, Laporte 
City, Iowa, Box W. 
HBALTH hatched chicks come to you un- 
der a guaranteed to live plan. Investi- 
gate this safe way of getting started with 
chicks. Five popular breeds — Barred 
Rocks, White Rocks, Reds, Buff Orping- 
tons, White Leghorns, with special mat- 
nee in each breed. Pedigreed males from 
200- hens used in the breeding flocks. 
Excellent shippin connections bring 
these chicks quickly and safely to your 
door. Write today for your special offer. 
‘Wapsie Valley Hatchery, Box 152, Inde- 
pendence, Iowa. 








FREE brooders with chick orders, Mis- 

souri accredited. High grade brooder 
stoves, burn hard or soft coal. 500-chick 
brooder sent free with 500 chicks; 1,000- 
chick brooder sent free with 1,000 chicks. 
Lowest prices in years. 
mouth Rocks or R. I. Reds, $63.75; 1,000, 
500 White or Buff Plymouth 
Rocks, White Wyandottes or Buff Or- 
pingtons, $68.75; 1,000, $133.50. 500 White 
or Brown Leghorns or heavy assorted for 
broilers, $59.75; 1,000, $116.50. Chicks 
shipped by prepaid parcel post or express. 
100 per cent live delivery guaranted. 
‘Brooders shipped by freight collect. Order 
direct from this paper and send for free 
catalog showing 16 varieties of poultry in 
natural colors. 50,000 chicks weekly after 
or > The Miller Hatcheries, Box 
Wis ese neaster, Mo. 


PRAIRIE State quality chicks; Illinois 

state accredited; tuberculosis and ba- 
cillary white diarrhea tested; White Leg- 
horns, Barred and White Rocks, R. I. 
Reds, White Wyandottes and Buff Or- 
pingstons; guaranteed 100 per cent live 
delivery. If you want quality chicks, we 
can please you. Write for circular and 
prices today. Prairie State Hatchery, 
Dept. ‘W, El Paso, Ill 


IOWA accredited Winmore chicks. Seven- 

day guarantee to live or replacement 
free. Reds, Buff Orpingtons. Official 
contest records in Leghorns, White and 
Barred Rocks. <A square deal by a reli- 
able firm; unusual chicks produced by an 
Ames graduate poultry expert. First hatch 
February 13. Early order discount. Free 
catalog. Winmore Farm, Dept. 3, Ottum- 
wa, Iowa. 


MASTER bred chicks from world’s largest 
poultry breeding organization; accred- 
ited. We breed for capacity 200 eggs and 
up yearly; 14 varieties; utility chicks low 
as 9 cents; live delivery: catalog free. 
— Poultry Farms, Box 42, Colum- 
ia, Mo. 


HELM’S state accredited chicks; heavy 
winter layers; America’s heaviest laying 

strains; twenty breeds. Free ‘“Brooding 

ae Illinois Hatchery, Metropolis, 
inois. 


FARROW Chix—Fourteen railroads leav- 
ing Peoria bring Farrow Chix to you 
within a few hours after leaving our 
chickeries. This service enables chix to 
reach you promptly. D. T. Farrow Chick- 
eries, Dept. 47, Peoria, Ill. 
FARROW Chix—J. L. Price, Illinois, 
writes his Farrow Chix started to lay in 
October and never let up. Our state 
standard accredited, the kind to buy. D. 
T. Farrow Chickeries, Dept. 47, Peoria, Il. 
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POULTRY 
POULTRY SUPPLIES 
OUR 1928 catalog just from press; 84 








pages, showing largest line of — 
supplies in the world. (Over 300 items. 
Write today for your “a free. Brower 
Mfg. Co., C-20, Quincy, IIL. t 
NEW thermos water fountain and mash 

feeders for laying flocks and baby 
chicks. Send stamp for free circulars. 
Floyd Buesinger. Taylorville. Ii. 


SEEDS AND NURSERY STOCK 


GROW sweet clover, the premier soil en- 
riching and pasture crop. One acre 
equals 20 tons manure in amount of nitro- 
gen replaced. As pasture, furnishes twice 
as much feed as any other. For highest 
quality clean seed order from us. Special 
prices on club orders. Send for free sam- 
ples, circulars, latest price list. North 
Dakota Grimm Alfalfa Association, State 
College Station, Fargo, N. D. Co-operative 
organization of over 500 growers. 


CLOVER, $18 per bushel, home grown, 
double recleaned, guaranteed to comply 
state seed law; sweet clover, scarified, 
$3.90; hardy northwestern alfalfa, $9.90 
per bushel; state certified Grimm at low- 
est prices; new timothy, $1.90 per bushel; 
sacks included. Write for samples and 
circular matter. Frank Sinn, ox 257, 
Clarinda, Iowa. 
SWEET clover. I have White Blossom, 
Grundy County and Yellow Blossom 
sweet clover to sell; good quality; all scari- 
fied. White Blossom, $4.80 bushel; Grundy 
County, $4.65 bushel; Yellow Blossom, 
$4.95 bushel. 1 will furnish samples on 
request. New seamless bags, 40 cents 
extra. B. A. Bale, Box 608,’ Fargo, N. D. 


LYMAN’S Grimm alfalfa seed. Buy di- 
rect from the introducer. All seed scar- 
ified, necessitating less per acre. Lyman’s 
Best, 42 cents per pound; No. 2 Grimm, a 
lighter and finer seed, but which gives 
excellent results, 23 cents per pound, while 
it lasts. A. B. Lyman, Introducer, Excel- 
sior, Minn. 
HIGHEST quality native red clover seed; 
hardy Idaho and certified Grimm alfalfa, 
sweet clover, alsike, timothy and all other 
farm seeds. Write for samples and prices. 
De Kalb County Agricultural Association, 
De Kalb, Ill. 


GROW Kudzu, a legume, the world’s 
greatest hay, forage and pasture plant. 
Every farm animal thrives on it. One 
planting lasts a lifetime. Write for Kudzu 
facts and free sample. The Kudzu Farms, 
Inc., Barnesville, Ga. 
ALFALFA seed, “common,” purity about 
97% per cent, $8.40 bu.; genuine Grimm 
alfalfa, $14; scarified white sweet clover, 
$5.20; red clover and alsike, $17.50; bags 
free. Send for samples. Kansas Seed Co., 
Salina, Kan. 


EARLY Progress Spring White; a beard- 
ed, high yielding, hard wheat. Also 
early type De Kalb Plowman seed corn, 
certified high yielding strain. De Kalb 
County, Agricultural Association, De Kalb, 
Illinois. . 
SWEET potato seed and plants; six stan- 
dard, four new varieties. Free booklet 
gives cultural, harvesting, storage, plant 
bed methods, recipes. Wolford Bros. Co., 
Conesville, Iowa. 
VELVET barley, new, smooth bearded; 
pure, clean, registered seed, $1.50 bush- 
el; 2%4-bushel jute bags, 20 cents. Marsh 
Seed Farm, Delhi, Minn. 









































BABY chicks from flocks that have been 
state accredited for four consecutive 
years mean more than ordinary chicks. 
‘(Postcard will bring you beautiful catalog. 
Ccrn Belt Hatcheries, Box. 76, Gibson 
City, MDlinois. 
FARROW Chix—You need not buy ex- 
pensive cockerels this year. Buy our 
special matings chix and raise your own 
roosters. It costs less. State standard 
accredited inspected. D. T. Farrow Chick- 
eries, Dept. 47, Peoria, Il.. 
THOUSANDS of chick buyers say Shinn 
chicks are better. Write for our free 
cal and instructive ultry book — 


po 

low prices. Wayne N. Shinn, 
Greentop, Missouri. 
MOTHER Miller chicks are famous lay- 

ers; from Illinois state accredited flocks; 
eulled for type, color, health and high 
egg production. Write for our free book. 
Miller Hatchery, Box 240, Heyworth, Il. 
FARROW Chix—World’s largest state ac- 

credited hatchery, producing three to 
four million state standard accredited 
chix a season. Most beautiful chick cata- 
log printed, free for asking. D. T. Fa 
Chickeries, Dept. 47, Peoria, II. 


CHICKS—AlIl heavy breeds, $13.50; White 
Leghorns, $11; all from range flocks; $1 

books order. Air Line Hatchery, Earl- 

ham, Iowa. 

GUARANTEED chicks, Iowa accredited: 
replace chicks lost first week; catalog 

free; chicks, 9 to 14 cents. Decorah 

Hatchery, Decorah, Iowa. 

ELECTRIC hatched chicks; Barred Rocks, 
Buff Rocks, White Rocks and Buff 

Minorcas; chicks that live. Vande Wan 

Hatchery, Orange City, Iowa. 

SHINN chicks for profits. Write for our 
free catalog and low prices on orders 

placed early. J. H. Shinn Hatcheries, 

Pella, Iowa. 

“BETTER Baby Chicks.” Order early, 
save money, big discount; hatching now. 

cae free. American Cert-o-Culd. Lin- 

coln-Way Hatchery, Dewitt, Iowa. 


CHICKS AND EGGS 


MURRAY McMurray baby chicks, hatch- 

ing eggs; over 50 rare and common va- 
rieties; every chick from a carefully culled 
flock of heavy~ laying, rebred hens. 
Prompt shipment and satisfaction La 
anteed. Member American Baby Chick 
Producers’ Association “Eve Flock 
Cert-O-Culd.” Special low eee st free. 
— McMurray, Box 49, Webster City, 
owa. 






































FARROW Chix—H. W. Reese, Illinois, .re- 

24-egg average each day from 35 
Farrow puliets during the winter. Winter 
layers only pay big profits. Catalog free. 
D.. T. Farrow Chickeries, Dept. 47, Peoria, 





POULTRY WANTED 





WANTED <at once, ‘big type Mammoth 


Pekin ducks and drakes. State weight, 
full particulars and lowest price. oyd 


Buesinger, Taylorville, 








HARDY northern grown Grimm alfalfa 
seed; no weeds; germination 99 per 
cent; $16 bushel. Edward Jansen, Red 
Wing, Minn., R. R. No. 5. 
SEED, clover, medium, mammoth, alsike, 
sweet, alfalfa, oats, barley, soybeans, 
sudan grass, rape, inoculating bacteria. 
Strayer Seed Farm, Hudson, Iowa. 
HARDY alfalfa seed, $7:50 per bushel; 
sweet clover, $4; both test 95 per cent 
pure; return seed if not satisfactory. 
George Bowman, Concordia, Kan. 
ODERBRUCHER seed barley, highest 
quality and yielder, $1 per buslel, ten 
bushels or more. Nels Lund, Ogden, fowa. 
SPRING wheat seed, bearded; yield this 
year, 22 bushels per acre; price, $2 per 
bushel. Ralph Stecher, Kellogg, lowa. 


SEED CORN 


ORIGINAL —— seed corn, picked from 

seed selected by George Krug in 1926, 
for sale by the Woodford County. Agricul- 
tural Associatfon and Sam Unzicker and 
Harold Wiley, Roanoke, prominent seed 




















men who have tthoroly studied Krug’s 
method of selection. Price, $5 per bushel. 
Disease tested, $10 per bush Germi- 


nation, purity and quality guarenteed sat- 
istactory. emember, you can get the 
original Krug corn only from these men 
or the Woodford County Agricultural As- 
sociation, Eureka, Ml. 
(FISTER’S Krug seed corn, highest yield- 
ing open pollinated corn in 1926 Iowa 
state yield test; early field picked, racked 
and forced warm air dried; ear crated or 
tipped, butted, shelled, graded and bagged, 
$5 per bushel for January orders; germi- 
nation, purity and quality esses sat- 
isfactory. Lester Pfister, Paso, Til. 
GET information how it is possible to 
raise five to six ears of corn from one 
seed; 100 to 150 bushels per acre; two to 
six pounds of corn to the hill. Free liter- 
ature on request. Origer & Son, Stuart, 
Towa. 
ORIGINAL Krug seed corn, from disease 
tested seed, grown and selected by Mr. 
Krug, $5 per bushel; disease tested, $10. 
Harold T. Wiley, Woodford County, Roa- 
noke, Ii. 
KRUG’S Yellow Victor, ear test 98 per 
cent or better, Upped and butted; 1927 
crop; $4 per bushel. Houser Bros., Polk 
City, lowa. a 
KRUG seed corn; 1,000 bushels fire dried, 
testine 98 per cent; price, $5 a bushel. 


Clark Little, R. R. No. 1. Stuart, Iowa. 























MUST BE THAT 
“Why do girls go crazy over those bat- 
tered-up football players?” : ; 
“I suppose it’s because of the innate 
feminine love of remnants.” ‘ 
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RADIOPHONE 


By RADIOPHAN 











Today I had two very interesting talks 
by phone with radiophans who have had 
unusual radio experiences lately. One, 
either unable to sleep or too enthusiastic 
to go to bed, told me how he had listened 
to the broadcasting station in Honolulu 
at five o’clock in the morning. He said 
the music was good and volume splendid. 
The second caller informed me that last 
night (Saturday) he sat up late listening 
to nearly every station on the Pacific 
coast. I have often decided to sit. up 
very late or get up very early, just to find 
out what I could get on my set, but about 
midnight the only thing that appeals to 
me is. bed, and at five mr the morning I 
am too fast asleep to remember to get up. 

It seems to me that Sunday is becom- 
ing the best day in the week for radio. 
There is a great variety of programs on 
the air, and everybody should be able to 
find something to please them. At 8:30 
there is KMA, with religious services; at 
9:00 o’clock, WOW comes on; at 10:00, if 
inclined for music, WHO is ready to en- 
tertain; at 11:00 this morning, that sta- 
tion broadcast a service from the Episco- 
pal church; at 10:45, KF NF also broadcast 
a service; at 12:00, WOC, Davenport, gave 
a very good concert. I can never catch 
the name of the people sponsoring this 


program. It is Golden Land or Golden 
Strand—anyhow, some of the music is 
golden. 


At 1:00 o’clock, Roxy broadcasts his 
Sunday Stroll from New York. This is 
always good, but sometimes so high-brow 
that many people would wish for some- 
thing more simple. Roxy talks into the 
microphone as tho he had a mouthful of 
pudding. His artists are real artists and 
the popularity of his entertainment is un- 
doubted, but I do wish he would give us 
more light music sometimes. Some time 
ago, this column contained a reference to 
Roxy and his pudding, and a few weeks 
after he remarked over the radio that he 
hoped he didn’t sound too bad out in 
Iowa! 

While. I write, the Acousticon people 
are broadcasting over the chain. The mu- 
sic is all of a bright, light kind, with In- 
flian melodies here and there. 

The broadcasting of the president’s 
speech from Havana, Cuba, was only a 
partial success. It was a big undertak- 
ing, and something went wrong during 
the first part of the president’s speech. 
That was the first time the voice of a 
president of the United States was heard 
speaking from a foreign soil. On Satur- 
day night; the president of the Irish Free 
State addressed radio listeners thru chain 
stations. 

Is radio making us all ultra-critical? 
What we used to think wonderful a few 
years ago, we almost sneer at now, and 
a performance that would have then 
made us cheer our heads off, now calls 
forth very modest applause. 

In looking over my files of Wallaces’ 
Farmer, I find that the hard-hearted ed- 
itor has allowed my column to be crowd- 
ed out now and then. I am going to talk 
seriously to hifm and inform him that 
radio, especially my idea of radio, is too 
important to be cut out for anything. 
(Editor—Are you going to stand for that?) 
A lot of correspondence. had been an- 
swered in the’columns he cut out, so that 
makes it worse. To the correspondents 
mentioned, it is too late now to express 
anything but thanks for the letters. 

I just read an article headed, “Static Is 
Dead.” It gave me.a hopeful shock at 
first. Then I found it was an announce- 
ment from WLS of the death of the par- 
rot, “Static.” This parrot used to broad- 
cast sometimes, but had been pensioned 
off because somebody had taught it to 
say naughty words. Static was killed by 
fire, at the home of Glenn, of the Ford 
and Glenn team. The article does not say 
which of that team was responsible for 
the parrot’s vocabulary. 

Beginning February 10, at 9:00 o’clock, 
central time, Walter Damrosch will broad- 
cast over the chain a series of musical 
talks and lessons for children. These will 
be of great interest to children and inci- 
dentally to many grown-ups, and it is to 
be hoped that all schools equipped with 

‘radio will allow the pupils to listen in. 

WOI has some very interesting daytime 
feature, among which is the Home-Mak- 
ers’ period at 10:00 o’clock every Tuesday 
morning. That period is well worth tun- 
ing in. 

“Uncle Henry,” of Collier’s Weekly, has 
just tried to entertain us, or I suppose he 
has tried. The Collier’s Weekly is a pecu- 
liar feature. The music is good, but the 
talking part always struck me as being 
without any particular aim or,object ex- 
cupt to make people -buy Collier’s. The 
feature has exactly the opposite effect on 
me, such is the cussedness of my nature. 

The story of the parrot “Static” some- 
how reminds me of KWKH, Shreveport. 
The fiery announcer and the parrot may 
have attended the same school. That 
southern station is rattling my loud 
speaker as I write. KWKH has just given 
us a piece by Paul Whiteman’s orchestra 
that had more music in it than anything 
Ihave heard before from that famous 
conductor. 





DATES CLAIMED FOR LIVE STOCK SALES 


POLAND CHINAS 
Jan. 30-31—Allerton Farms, Monticello, Ill. 
Jan. 31—O. J. Hess, Worthington, Iowa. 
Feb. 1—E. C. Forest, Mt. Vernon, Iowa. 
Feb. 2—John Hendricks, Cuba City, is. 
Feb. 4—G. L. Emmert & Sons, Mason 
City, Iowa. 
Feb. 7—Henry Dorr, Marcus, Iowa. 


Feb. 7—Arch T. Anderson, St. Joseph, Mo. 
Feb. 8—Sol Leonard, St. Joseph, Mo. 

Feb. 9—Johnson Bros., Leslie, Iowa. 
Feb. 9—J. D. Zhorne, Tama, Iowa. 

Feb. 14—C. C. Kish & Son, Riverton, Ia. 


Feb. 16—R. C. Ludeke, Klemme, Iowa. 
Feb. 15—Wm. Schrader, Stuart, Iowa. 
Feb. 16—E. H. Tannatt, Greenfield, Lowa. 
Feb. 2i—R. F. French, Independence, Ia. 
Feb. 23—J. L. Edson, Storm Lake, Iowa. 
Feb..28—W. S. Austin & Sons, Dumont, 
Iowa. 
SPOTTED POLAND CHINAS 
Feb. 22—Blanke Bros., Taintor, Iowa. 


’ Feb. 23—D. V. Crawford & Sons, Earlham, 


Iowa. 
Feb. 24—Ernst Bros., Marcus, Iowa. 
DUROCS 


8—E. J. Edwards, Alta, Iowa. 
8—B. A. Samuelson & Son, Kiron, 


Feb. 
Feb. 


. Towa. 

ve. 16—Fain’s Duroc Farm, Emmetsburg, 
owa. 

Mar. 6—B. A. Samuelson & Son, Kiron, 


Iowa. 
CHESTER WHITES 

Feb. 9—F. W. La Doux, Spirit Lake, Ia. 
Feb. 13—Ed Anderson, Alta, Iowa. 
Feb. 14—W. E. Gaffey, Storm Lake, Iowa. 
Feb. 16—R. C. Ludeke, Klemme, Iowa (dis- 

persion sale). 

HAMPSHIRES 

Feb. 1—Big 4 Farms, Brooklyn, Iowa. 
Feb. 2—H. W. Oxley & Son, Iowa City, 


Towa. 
SHORTHORNS 
‘Mar. 20—Iowa Royal Shorthorn Sale, at 
Des Moines; Iowa; C. A. Oldsen, Wall 
Lake, Iowa. 

POLLED SHORTHORNS, PERCHERONS, 
POLAND CHINAS AND SHROP- 
SHIRE SHEEP 
Feb. 183—H. L. Ryon & Sons, dispersion, 

Laurens, Iowa. 
POLLED HEREFORD 
Feb. 6, 7, 8—Polled Hereford Show and 
Sale; B. . Gammon, Secretary, Des 
Moines, Iowa. 


Feb. 2i1—Northwestern Iowa Polled Here- 
ford Breeders’ Ass’n sale, Le Mars, Ia. 
H. P. Tonsfeldt, secretary, Le Mars, Ia. 








Special Notice to Advertisers 


Those who desire to make changes ‘in or discon- 
tinue advertisements already running must have 
notice of such discontinuance or change reach us not 
later than Wednesday of the week preceding date 
of issue in order to be sure of same being made. The 
above also applies to advertisements requiring class- 
ification or special position. Our pages begin to go 
to the electrotyper on Wednesday morning and no 
changes can be made after pages are made up. New 
advertisements, however, can usually be inserted if 
=e late as Monday morning of the week of 
issue. 





Field Notes 


POLLED HEREFORD SALE AND SHOW 

The Polled Hereford Sale and Show, to 
be held February 6, 7 and 8, at the Iowa 
State Fair grounds, will be the thirteenth 
annual get-together of the breeders, which 
in the past has always proved both prof- 
itable and pleasant to all those attending. 
There are 30 bulls and 20 females in the 
sale, consigned by the following breeders: 
Frank Beck, Bixby, S. D.; W. H. Camp- 
bell & Son, Grand River, Iowa; P. M. 
Christenson & Son, Lone Rock, Iowa; R. 
Cc. Glaves, Lewistown, Mo.; Howard 
Hammans, Lorimor, Iowa; Heiko Janssen, 
Thornton, Iowa; John J. Kelleher, Patter- 
son, Iowa; Kerr Bros., Muscatine, Iowa; 
J. E. & Geo. C. Kirstein, Clarion, Iowa; 
Lee Bros., Mitchellville, Iowa; Wm. Mc- 
Arthur, Mason City, Iowa; H. M. Mullen- 
dore, Franklin, Ind.; M. T. Murphy, Lucas, 
Iowa; Fred W. Schnoor, Perry, Iowa; 
James Stafford, West Liberty, Iowa; Star 
Grove Stock Farm, West Liberty, Iowa; 
Ed. Walton, Bowen, Ill.; Wm. Westcott, 
Woodbine, Iowa; Westensee Bros., Galva, 
Iowa; O. S. Wilson, Canton, Mo. Many 
of the animals consigned by these breed- 
ers are also consigned and will be win- 
ners in the show, which is recognized as 
the strongest show of the breed. Anyone 
interested in Polled Herefords can not af- 
ford to miss this sale and show, and we 
strongly urge: your attendance.—Guy L. 

ush, Adv. 

SOL. LEONARD’S OFFERING 


The offering of Poland Chinas that Sol. 
Leonard is selling, on his farm just east 
of St. Joseph, Mo., February 8, is one of 
the good offerings of the year. No. 1 
gilt, a litter mate to The Beacon and the 
choice pig of Miss Robber’s litter selling 
last fall, is an outstanding gilt as well as 
her two litter sisters that sell as fea- 
tures in this sale. There is also a gilt 
by The Knight, bred. to Apollo, that is 
about the keenest we have seen this year. 
Every number of this offering is good, 
but we counted six that would be the 
envy of any breeder. They have not been 
crowded, as some offerings are, but are 
in just good growing condition to make 
their new owners pleased. Drop Sol. a 
postal for a catalog at once. Kindly men- 
ves Wallaces’ Farmer.—Guy L. Bush, 

v. 


LAST CALL FOR THE EMMERT SALE 


‘When the firm of G. L. Emmert & Sons, 
of Mason City, Iowa, placed The Peacock 
in their herd it was a stroke of sound 
business penent. He is one of the very 
best junior yearling Poland boars liv- 
ing, and in this herd should make one of 
the breed’s top breeding and show boars. 
Now, I don’t want anyone to forget that 
good boar, The Financier. Men, here is 
a real boar, a top breeding boar, and I 
am telling you frankly you should have 
a sow bred to him. He was the sire of 
some of the top selling pigs of 1927. Say, 
if you are looking for a sensational litter 
don’t forget that daughter of Betty Jane, 
bred to The Financier. e Emmerts will 
nearly Bank on this being oné of the top 





litters they ever bred. Don’t think this 
is the only good litter they will sell, for 
they have a lot of extra good stuff here 
that will just fill the: bill anywhere: By 
all means, you should have a litter from 
this herd. Phe sale will be held,at Mason 
City, Iowa, on February 4. Of course, you 
have the catalog, and if you find you 
can’t get to the sale, send your buying 
orders to me. ‘clay h will have my honest 
and careful attention.—Frank Q. Storrs, 
Adv. 

KNIGHT’S EQUAL SALE, FEBRUARY 7 


On: February 7, Henry Dorr & Sons 
sell fifty head of Poland China sows and 
gilts, that look as’ good as any we have 
seen. Mr. Dorr has been breeding hogs 
for a number of years, and he is looked 
upon as one of the really constructive 
breeders of the fraternity. He always has 
good ones, and, assisted by his sons, is 
continuing to produce some of the tops 
of the breed—one of the recent ones be- 
ing Champion Lady, grand champion sow 
wherever shown last season, and now 
selling in the Allerton Farms dispersion. 
The gilts sired by Knight’s Equal are 
mated to their new boar, Illustrator, sired 
by Reply, by The Answer, a pig selected 
after a careful search for a boar to cross 
with the high-class Knight’s Equal gilts. 
One can not visit this firm without being 
highly impressed with the quality of the 
entire offering. If you are interested in 
good hogs, you should send for a catalog, 
and while there will no doubt be footnotes 
on the various litters, they certainly will 
not be over-estimated. Their address is 
Marcus, Iowa, and any buying orders will 
receive my careful attention. Kindly men- 
tion Wallaces’ Farmer when writing.— 
Guy L. Bush, Adv. 

IOWA ROYAL SHORTHORN SALE 
POSTPONED A WEEK 


The Iowa Royal Shorthorn sale, which 
is held annually at Des Moines, has been 
postponed to March 20, instead of March 
13, because of conflicting dates with the 
Fort Worth show and sale. Those sellin 
or planning on attending the sale shoul 
note the change in date. Mr. C. A. Old- 
sen, of Wall Lake, Iowa, secretary of the 
Iowa Shorthorn Breeders’ Association, is 
expecting an offering much above the 
average of the past, and all Shorthorn 
breeders should keep this date marked.— 
Guy L. Bush, Adv. 

LAST CALL FOR THE HESS POLAND 
SALE 


_ On January 31, O. J. Hess, of Worth- 
ington, Iowa, sells a top offering of young 
sows. They are bred to the two _ best 
boars Mr. Hess could find last fall. There 
are going to be show litters sold in this 
sale. Do you want such a litter for the 
fairs next fall? If so, get them at the 
Hess sale, on January 31. Any orders 
sent me will be handled on the square 
and to the best of my ability.—Frank O. 
Storrs, Adv. 
HOLSTEIN BULL 


Ed. Rensink, of Hospers, Iowa, is of- 
fering a splendid young bull, dropped 
February 25, 1927. He is a little more 
white thian black, very nicely marked. 
Sired by Prince Mercedes Sadie. He has 
a record of 40 pounds in seven days. His 
dam, Gladys Wayne of Rag Apple, aver- 
aged 85 pounds of milk testing 3.09 per 
cent. She was sired by Rag Apple De 
Kol. He has a record of 32.17 pounds of 
butterfat in seven days. Mr. Rensink is 
ricing this bull at $135, f. o. b. Hospers, 
owa, and furnishing papers. Write Mr. 
Hospers if you need anything in the Hol- 
stein lime.—Guy L. Bush, Adv. 


ARCH T. ANDERSON OFFERING 


The major part of the*offering of Arch 
Anderson, of St. Joseph, Mo., in his 
sale to be held February 7, is made up 


of fall gilts that are the age to properly | 


raise their litters, and they make up an 
attractive offering for the pure-blood 
buyer of Poland Chinas. There will be 
sows here that wil! make good buys for 
any herd, and Arch has them in just good, 
thrifty condition. Supreme Knight, one 
of the outstanding boars of the breed, is 
mated to most of the offering. He is a 
wonderful hog and is a proved sire. Drop 
a postcard to Arch, whose address is St. 
Joseph, Mo., and get his catalog.—Guy 
L. Bush, Adv. 
BETTER POLANDS 


If you are interested in better hogs, it 
will be worth your while to write to Jas. 
D. Zhorne, of Tama, Iowa, for catalog of 
his February 9 Poland. China sale. Mr. 
Zhorne has in Big Ollie a great individ- 
ual and one of the very top breeding boars 
of the country. The offering all thru is 
of the best. Of course, there will be at- 
tractions. Two top Night Hawk fall gilts 
bred to Big Ollie; three big, growthy fall 
gilts by Allerton Special, bred to Big Ollie; 





one by Cash Boy, bred to Big Ollie, 7 
are just a few of the good things of 
in this sale. Mr. Zhorne has the off 
in splendid condition, and the jj 
should make_real money for the men 
buy them.—Frank O. Storrs, Ady, 


















SAMUELSON’S DUROCS 









Another typical Samuelson offering, 
Duroes goes thru the sale of B. A, ge 













uelson & Son, February 8, at Kiron, 7 
There are 42 head—14 spring gilts ang: 
fall gilts, that are well developed 4 













viduals, many of them suitable for » 








show ring. Their breeding is so arrans. 
in this offering that it will fit into 
herd. They are sired by Wildfire Pig 
High Rival, Wildfire Diamond, [pas 




















Chief, Golden Eclipse and High Wild, 
and bred to their outstanding new pg 
Fancy’s Pride; the wonderful show » 
breeding boar, Index Chief, an outstana- 
ing son of this boar, Superior Index, g 
Wildfire First, their old proved sire, # 
you want to buy one or a dozen SOws, 
better place can be found than this @ 















purchase them. They include size, fea’ 
ing quality, type and: breeding. hal! 
planning on taking advantage of the ha. 













gains of the year will do well to send fm 








a catalog and plan to attend this sal 
Guy L. Bush, Adv. I 
LAST NOTICE OF THE FOREST Satg 
In our issue of January 20, I trieg 
impress upon Wallaces’ Farmer readey 
the worth of the offering that Mr. Fopeg 
will sell on: February 1. These good, big 
well grown, young Poland sows, carryips. 
those good litters, are the kind of som 
every farmer should own _ if he is grog, 
ing grain on his farm. Don’t forget 
sale of BE. C. Forest, at Mount Verng 
Iowa, on February 1. 
lose.—Frank O. Storrs, Adv. 


SUPREME OFFERING OF SPOTTED) | 
POLANDS : 





























you do, yoy 


Edward Thurm, of Waverty, Iowa, is of 
fering Wallaces’ Farmer readers a lot of 
top bred sows and gilts at private sak 
This is one of the very_choice herds gf 
Spots in the country, and the breeding jg 
very desirable. The sows offered are goog 
and they are bred to real boars. Bette 
get a letter to Mr. Thurm or call and See 
him. You will like his hogs, and _you wif! 
enjoy doing business with Edward Thum 
—Frank O. Storrs, Adv. 





CLOVER SEED LOWER THAN LAST 
YEAR 3 


Prices paid to growers for red clove 
seed advanced in most districts and ay. 
eraged about $26 per 100 pounds, basis’ 
clean seed, compared with $25.35 two 
weeks ago, $25.20 a month ago, and $31.if- 
a year ago. Advances in prices offered? 
growers of alsike clover in some districts: 
were offset by declines in. others, and on” 
(December 20, prices offered growers in the* 
principal districts averaged $23.20 per 1 | 
pounds, basis clean seed, compared with 
$23.40 two weeks ago, $22.85 a month ago, 
and $28.15 a year ago. 4 





WOOL PRICES HIGHER 


Trading in domestic wool on the Boston 
market continues slow, part of the dul- 
ness being due to inventory taking. Prices 
received by producers are reflecting the 
general advance of market prices, and] 
averaged, on December 15, 3 per cent 
above the price on. November 15 and} 
per cent higher than December 15, 192%. 
Higher prices and keen. competition char- 
acterize the present situation in foreign 
wool markets. AS the current season has 
advanced, consuming countries have given 
evidence of ability to absorb more wodl 
than was taken. last year, when the up 
ward trend in demand became clearly 
marked. The result has been fairly reg 
ular strengthening of the primary ma 
kets, which has been reflected in most im 
porting countries. 





TREATMENT OF OX WARBLE 


This is the season when the ox warbl 
makes itself apparent by the swellings) 
on the back of cattle. The usual practice 
of destroying these insects is to remove 
the grubs from the backs of the animals) 
when the lumps first appear. This is doné 
by carefully squeezing them out thru 
exit holes. It is a good plan to treat the} 
wound afterwards with a mild antiseptlt 
solution, 


an 











Index Chief—Fancy’s Pride! 


ARE THE BOARS FEATURED IN OUR SALE, HELD ON FARM 


PPO RENNES 





NEE MME LSE NRO AER 








Wednesday, February 8 





tioning Wallaces’ Farmer. 





FORTY-TWO HEAD OF DUROC SOWS! 


developed thru thirty years of constructive breeding, will be sold; 
16 spring gilts; 26 fall gilts. They are gilts that will be valuable addi- 
tions to any herd. Sired by Wildfire First, High Rival, Wildfire Dia- 
mond, Index Chief, Golden Eclipse and High Wildfire—they give you 
an assortment of breeding and individuality that will fit in any herd. 
Plan to be with us sale day, or if you can not, send your bids to 
Guy L. Bush, whose purchases will satisfy. Write for catalog, men- 


B. A. SAMUELSON & SON, 


=. La. McILRATH, Auctioneer, 
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CES’ FARMER, January 27, 1928 























ranging in age 
30 Bulls from. twelve to 
thirty months, 
most of them ready for heavy serv- 
ice during the season of 1928. An 
extra select lot from which you can 
pick a herd header for a high class 
herd. A great variety of bloodlines 
from which to choose. Every bull 
is well developed, good type, well 
colored and marked, and of the sort 
that will improve the herd in which 
he is used. 
PICK YOUR BULL HERE AND 
you KNOW YOU HAVE ONE OF 
THE BEST! 
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There will be offered in the 
THIRTEENTH ANNUAL 


POLLED HEREFORD WEEK” SALE 


IOWA STATE FAIR GROUNDS 


Des Moines, lowa, February 6-7-8, 1928 


Every animal personally aad by a representative of the Ps is Polled 
Hereford Breeders’ Association and chosen only because it measured up to a high 
standard of individual excellence and breed type. All consignments tuberculin 
tested, ready for shipment anywhere. 


Big National Breed Show, Tuesday, Feb. 7th 


One hundred entries, including all the sale y astie. Come see this show, pick the 
animals that suit you, and study them carefully before they go throuuh the auction 
ring on Wednesday. NO ADMISSION CHARGE. 


Catalog of both show and sale sent FREE on request. 
Auctioneers—Fred® Reppert and H. L. Hull 


AMERICAN POLLED HEREFORD BREEDERS ASSN. 


B. 0. GAMMON, Sed’y. 701-705 Old Colony Bidg., DES MOINES, 1OWA 








including a few 
twelve months 


20 Females w-"= mo-:22 


open heifers ready to breed this 
spring, several bred heifers and 
young cows and one or two with calves 
at foot. Here is a line-up from which 
to choose a foundation herd or select 
a few young breeding matrons to 
be loge your present holdings. 

reeders are not pricing their choice 
females very freely of late, and this 
will be your chance to buy some of the 
really good ones at your own price. A 
wide choice of p ree and lots of 
individual merit. 


TAKE HOME A FEW GOOD 
ONES FROM THIS NATIONAL 
SALE! 


























sale of 


derful litter here. 


ruary 4 with us. 
antee his selections to please. 


Another Step Ahead in Poland 
improvement 


When we placed THE PEACOCK in our herd we felt that it was a 
step ahead in our breeding operations. 
is the hest boar we ever owned. He will be featured in our bred sow 


Saturday, February 4, 1928 


A lot of good sows bred to The Financier, a top boar any place. 
Others bred to The Orangeman and Big Knight. 
fall and spring gilts—by Rowdy Boy, Gold Coin, The Financier and 
others. A supreme attraction anywhere will be a daughter of Betty 
Jane, dam of Night Hawk, bred to The Financier. 
In fact, in this sale will be sold sows carrying litters 
that will be sought after in the fall time of 1928. Plan to spend Feb- 
Send your mail orders to Frank O. Storrs. 


G. L. EMMERT & SONS, Mason City, lowa 


Col, W. J. Murphy, Auct. Frank O. Storrs, Rep. Wallaces’ Farmer. 








ae 





We feel that THE PEACOCK 


50 Hea 


Poland Chinas 


Sioux City, 


sold from one litter. 
tern. 


A lot of good sows— 
We predict a won- 


We guar- 


HENRY DORR AND 
W. B. Duncan, Auct. 











| Knight s Equal Sale Feb. 7 


The boar that sired the best 
crop of pigs we ever raised 


which include Revenue Lady 2d, litter mate to 
Big Revenue, dam of junior champion boar at 


ter mate to junior champion. Four spring gilts 
out of Purple Girl, sired by Knight’s Equal, the four best gilts we ever 
Four spring gilts out of a daughter of The Pat- 
These gilts are out of a litter of ten and are litter mates to the 
top bear in our fall sale. Four gilts by Royal Knight, the Addy boar, 
by Cerro Gordo. Four gilts out of Lady Diamond 3d, litter mate to the 
dam of Champion Lady, and others equally prominent. Send for cat- 
alog—that tells the whole story. Mention Wallaces’ Parmer. 


Guy L. Bush, Wallaces’ Farmer Rep. 


1926. Purple Girl, by Mohawk, lii- 


SONS, Marcus, lowa 
































FARMER LIVESTOCK 
FIELDMEN 


WALLACES’ 


FRANK 0. STORRS, Manager, Des 
Moines, lowa. 
Guy L. Bush, Dee Moines, lowa. 


The two men named above are look- 
ing after the livestock advertising field 
work of Wallaces’ Farmer. The pur- 
pose of their work is to render service 
not alone to the advertiser, but like- 
wise to the man who is interested in 


hundreds of herds of cattle, 
and sheep during the year, and 
attend the sales advertised. 

Any of our subscribers who are de- 
sirous of buying livestock of any kind, 
are welcome to their services. There 
are no charges. You may want a herd 
ull of a certain line of breeding, but 
not know where to find him. They 
can — you. Perhaps you would like 
to buy a herd boar, a team of mares, 

Stallion or a ram. ‘Sar fieldmen will 
you find what you want. Their 
ess is to bring the buyer and sell- 
er together thru Wallaces’ Farmer. 
mony ur sale bids to them if you are 

le to attend. They will be han- 
carefully and conscientiously. 

" invite you to take advantage of 

services at time: you desire. 
Tell us what want, and they will 
onl get “it. Address all com- 


es 


ua prpate 


Sie Lae weteces Farmer, 
Des Moines, | 














SHEEP 





Zhorne Offers Real Top Polands 
on February 9, 1928 


BIG OLLIE BILLY WALES 


By the World’s Junior Grandson of The Half-Brother to Night 
Champion, Masterpiece Hawk 


Armistice 

ATTRACTIONS EXTRAORDINARY—Six outstanding fall gilts 
by NIGHT HAWK, ALLERTON SPECIAL and CASH BOY, all bred 
to Big Ollie. Here should be litters that will attract attention to any 
herd where they go. A lot of big, growthy gilts by BIG OLLIE, 
’ CASH BOY and THE EMPEROR. 

An offering that will fill the bill. Breeding, individuality and 
brood sow character. If you are interested in good hogs, you are 
interested in this sale. Write today for the catalog. Mention Wal- 


laces’ Farmer. Address, 
JAS. D. ZHORNE, TAMA, IOWA 


FRANK O. STORRS, Wallaces’ Farmer Representative. 








DUROC JERSEYS 
40 BOARS AT $40 


These are pigs but plenty = enongh for heavy 
service. Man: eno for the best herds. 

Write now, get your pick. 

B. A. Samuelson & Sen, Kiron, lowa 


DUROC BOARS 


by Cherry Stilts py Fancy Stilts and DeLuxe Col. 
by Great Col., also well grown gilts by them bred to 
sons of Fancy Stilt, Lucky Strike and Super Coli. 
Immune. Will sell my Junior Yearling boar by Fancy 
Stilts. @. A. SWENSON, Dayton, iowa 











Sows bred. to 


Golden Gleam 


our new herd boar will make a valuable addition to 
your herd. rite us your wants. 


McKee Bros. Creston, Iowa 


SPOTTED POLAND CHINAS 
Spotted Armistice 2" 22 Som 


boars for sale. 
A tew from other well Known boars. We are holding 
no fall sale, everything selling privately. Write 
or visit our herd. 

Tt. M. HAYDEN, 








Creston, Iowa 


Bred Sows and Gilts 


A supreme lot of Spotted Poland China Sows, Fall 
and Spring Gilts by Liberator Leader, Motor Cop, 
and Display, bred to Motor Cop, High Wave and Sun- 
stroke. Address 
Edward Thurm, Box W, Waverly, iowa 














SHORTHORNS 





TUESDAY, FEBRUARY 7, 1928 


IS SUPREME HKNIGBT DAY 
40 bq E A D of Fall and Spring Poland China Gilts sell bred to this wonderful boar that sired 
many ef the top litters of the past season. The major part of the offering are fall 
its, the kind that are ready to make their owners ~——_- Send for jogue and mention Wallaces’ 
‘armer. RCH T. ANDERSON, St. Joseph, Me. 





Fit Rambouillet Bucks 


Seren tig sheep sheep for cross breeding. Write for 
‘Animal liashandry f Danwag lowa State College 


See 

















Btered Percherons 
Mares — Reasonably Priced 
ILTON, Garden Grove, Decatur Co., lowa 











THE KNIGHT—APOLLO—A KNIGHT 
on READ seme te arn oe aee ere 


WEDNESDAY, FEB. 8, 1928 SOL. LEONARD 








St. Joseph, Mo. 








2 mention Wallaces’ Farmer 




















HAMPSHIRES TAMWORTHS 
HAMPSHIRES _| Tamworths cps cit simier sxe ‘an 
eu want foundation Hampshires, a > 
nerd boar or merely 8 boar vo Improve Tour stock | eT ee Ot mary Sod) etrimes, Kn. 
Big Four Farms, Brooklyn, lewa 
OHIO IMPR. CHESTER WHITES 
HAMPSHIRES | 9.1.0; BOARS and ghits, double treated, priced right. 
Fens pen Napa ae by men my eg hog a3 and plctares of ia I “Carly Bos” free. 





Shorthorn Bulls 


Three exceptionally well-bred roan Shorthorn bulls 
nop = hc ealaetiaeaas If you need a good 
w 


Phillip Funke 


Milking Shorthorns 
Herd State Accredited. Offering one red moar calf, 
calved July 15, ao by Kitty’s Champion, dam 
entina 2nd, record of 307 lbs. Also some Deiters. 
Write us your wants or come and see them. 
PAUL DRESSER, Cedar Falls, Iewa 


ABERDEEN’ ANGUS 
Qak Glen Aberdeen Angus 


Nine bulls 14 to 20 months of age with size and 
quality for sale. Biackcaps, Blackbirds, Queen 
Mothers, etc. Sired by Edor 2nd, a prize-winning 
son of Estonian. 2 by Eursu. 

Ww. Ss. AUSTIN, Dumont, Iowa 


HOLSTEINS 

















A herd whose reputation has 

rmance. Leading bloodlines. acecred- 
fted. Young stock for ssle guaranteed in every par- 
ticular. Get full information bg writing, or calling en 
Eé@. Rensink, (Sioux Mlespers, lowa 


Please refer to this paper when writing. 











Don’t Take Any Chances “This Year = 
Feed MoorMan’s and You will Savel 
| i them Faster—Betters 
A BROOD sow may have the best possible care—she 


may have all of the fat and protein feed she requires, @ 


hon 
Pe a 


but unless she is supplied with minerals, in excess of 
E : | what is contained in ordinary rations, her litter will be 
i uesideny ty tio + 9 ey | lacking in size, vitality and vigor. 


Man Men—men who} 
are carefully trained © 


Avene opt Moor Man’s Hog Minerals have proved their value in pro- 


fee keipfal svicc ences. | AUCiINg big, strong, thrifty litters,in the hog lots of over 


itation, feeding, breeding, housing and 


maitataeremens "== | 100,000 successful hog raisers. These minerals are complete 
eperene who cn mer oe sae | nd supply all the elements the brood sow needs to endow 
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